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FOREWORD 


At a time when the study of history in the United States has become increasingly 
specialized and besieged with fashions and fads of various kinds, John B. Hatten- 
dorf, Ernest J. King Professor Emeritus at the U.S. Naval War College, stands out as 
an exemplar of what a historian can and should be. John Hattendorf is recognized 
widely as the foremost practitioner in this country of the profoundly unfashion- 
able field of naval and maritime history. More than that, on the international stage 
John has been a leading figure in and catalyst for the revival of the field in recent 
decades. His familiarity with virtually all the languages of the major maritime pow- 
ers of modern Europe underscores this aspect of his work and distinguishes it from 
that of most American historians today. Most importantly, however, in spite of his 
mastery of the most arcane subspecialties of this discipline, John is always at pains 
to emphasize its holistic nature and its connection to the larger themes of politics 
and strategy, war and peace. 

John B. Hattendorf was born in Hinsdale, Illinois, on 22 December 1941. He 
graduated from Kenyon College in 1964 and immediately joined the U.S. Navy, 
then saw action as a surface warfare officer during the Vietnam War. While still a 
lieutenant on active duty, he acquired a master’s degree in history at Brown Univer- 
sity and subsequently crossed paths at the Naval War College in Newport, Rhode 
Island, with Vice Admiral Stansfield Turner, then President of the College. Recog- 
nizing John’s extraordinary talents, Admiral Turner encouraged him to pursue his 
study of naval history at Oxford University, where, after resigning his commission, 
John enrolled as a DPhil student at Pembroke College. The subject of his dissertation 
was “England in the War of the Spanish Succession: A Study in the English View 
and Conduct of Grand Strategy, 1701-1713” An interest in and deep knowledge 
of the Royal Navy from its earliest days have been a mark of John’s academic work 
throughout his career, and they are well represented in the volume presented here. 
In 1977, John returned to the Naval War College, where he remained for the next 
forty years, eventually assuming the chair named for Admiral Ernest J. King. 


x REFLECTIONS ON NAVAL HISTORY 


Reflections on Naval History: Collected Essays, by John B. Hattendorf, Ernest J. 
King Professor Emeritus of Maritime History, Naval War College, is the third in a 
series of volumes that bring together scholarly writings originally published in a va- 
riety of specialized journals and other publications, many of which are obscure and 
difficult to access. It includes papers originally appearing in the years 2010-20. The 
earlier volumes are Naval History and Maritime Strategy: Collected Essays (2000), 
and Talking about Naval History: A Collection of Essays (2011). The latter volume 
also appeared under the imprimatur of the Naval War College Press. 

As director of the Naval War College Press, I am honored to have this opportu- 
nity to record, in however inadequate a fashion, my esteem for John Hattendorf as 
a scholar, an American patriot, and—not least—a human being. 


CARNES LORD 
Newport, Rhode Island 


INTRODUCTION 


Reflecting on history is a basic function for an academic historian. Such work in- 
volves not only examining primary sources with fresh eyes but also thinking in 
depth about historical topics in the light of what other scholars have written. It 
means analyzing and giving serious consideration to the historical situation under 
study in an effort to shed new light on historical events, to confirm or explain estab- 
lished understandings to new audiences. Reflecting on the broad field of maritime 
history, particularly on the subspecialty of naval history within it, is the particular 
function and responsibility of the Ernest J. King Professor of Maritime History at 
the Naval War College. 

Since its founding in 1884, the Naval War College has been one of the most 
important places in the United States for the advanced study of naval history. His- 
torical work in Newport began with the College's pioneering founder, Rear Adm. 
Stephen B. Luce. His contribution included his direction to Capt. Alfred Thayer 
Mahan to begin the research for and writing of his Naval War College lectures that 
eventually became famous as Mahan’s “Influence of Sea Power” series. A number 
of other naval officer-historians followed Mahan at Newport in the years that fol- 
lowed. Among them were Rear Adm. Caspar Goodrich (1847-1925), Rear Adm. 
French E. Chadwick (1844-1919), and Vice Adm. William L. Rodgers (1860-1944). 
These men all served as Presidents of the Naval War College, and several wrote or 
were inspired to write their principal works at the College. 

Luce had explicitly appointed Mahan lecturer in history, and topics from naval 
history have always been part of the curriculum, primarily as case studies for a vari- 
ety of professional naval purposes, and considered fundamental for higher levels of 
understanding within the naval profession. Nevertheless, there was no permanent 
academic position devoted to research or writing on naval history at the Naval War 
College during the first half century of its existence. That changed in the wake of the 
two world wars. The experience of those wars, with all their new features, brought 
for some of the U.S. Navy’s top commanders a recognition of the importance of the 
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broader understanding of naval warfare that comes only with serious reflection on 
and study of history. In 1919, when Adm. William S. Sims returned to the College 
after having served as the wartime commander of U.S. Naval Forces in Europe, he 
brought with him a sense of the professional value he had seen in the work of Sir 
Julian Corbett at the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence and 
in that of the Admiralty Historical Office. Among Sims's innovations were a new 
and increasing reliance on civilian academics to lecture on history and other topics 
at the College and employment of a professionally trained librarian and archivist. 

Asa faculty position at the Naval War College, the Ernest J. King academic chair 
had its immediate origins in May 1948, when the President of the Naval War Col- 
lege, Adm. Raymond Spruance, recommended a plan to establish a civilian profes- 
sorship of maritime history. Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan approved the 
post on 29 December 1948, but it was not filled, “for lack of funds,” until 1951, 
when Thomas C. Mendenhall of Yale University became the first scholar to occupy 
it. In 1953, Secretary of the Navy Robert Anderson named the chair in honor of 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, the U.S. Navy’s great wartime Chief of Naval Operations. 
In so naming this position—with King’s personal approval—Secretary Anderson 
honored not only the admirals interest in maritime history but underscored the 
particular importance that he ascribed to an understanding of naval history for his 
own professional naval career in positions of high command. 

The Ernest J. King chair, so named, was first filled by Professor Clarence H. 
Haring, a distinguished scholar of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Spanish 
imperial and maritime history who had come to the Naval War College for a year 
immediately after retiring from Harvard, where he had been the Robert Woods 
Bliss Professor of Latin American History for three decades. At that point there 
was in the United States only one other named academic chair of maritime history, 
namely, that held by Robert G. Albion, the Gardiner Professor of Oceanic History 
and Affairs, a chair established at Harvard University in 1948. 

The Naval War College's first permanent, long-term civilian faculty member 
came in 1966, and its larger civilian faculty began to be assembled in 1972. Between 
1951 and 1973 the E. J. King professors were one-year visiting appointments. The 
chair became a position for a permanent faculty appointment with the tenure of 
Philip A. Crowl, from 1974 to 1980. It was a particular honor for me to have the 
opportunity to be the E. J. King Professor of Maritime History for thirty-two years, 
from 1984 to 2016. Upon my retirement, the Naval War College graciously allowed 
me to continue my professional work as Ernest J. King Professor Emeritus with 
part-time employment as a senior advisor. Since 2016, the Ernest J. King chair has 
reverted to a visiting professorship for distinguished senior scholars. From 2017 
to 2020, Professor Craig L. Symonds held the chair. Professor John T. Kuehn suc- 
ceeded him in 2020. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the years 1984 to 2016, one of the principal functions of the E. J. King 
Professor comprised representing the College at naval history conferences, contrib- 
uting essays and chapters on naval history to collaborative works of naval history, 
and offering publishable papers for volumes of conference proceedings. Most of 
these pieces were published in specialist journals, in other languages, or in other 
countries and so may not have come to the attention of a broader American naval 
reading audience. From such writings I have over my tenure selected a number for 
republication (with necessary permission) in collected volumes, of which this is the 
third. The first, Naval History and Maritime Strategy: Collected Essays (Malabar, FL: 
Krieger, 2000), included a selection of sixteen essays from the years 1971 to 1999. 
The second volume, Talking about Naval History: A Collection of Essays (Newport, 
RI: Naval War College Press, 2011), reprinted twenty essays originally published 
between 2001 and 2011. 


This new volume, Reflections on Naval History: A Collection of Essays, contains 
thirty essays written between 2010 and 2020 that represent a broad historical per- 
spective ranging across six centuries of maritime history. This collection is divided 
into six parts, each dealing with a major theme: (1) Maritime History and Histori- 
cal Perspective; (2) Early Modern Europe; (3) The New Republic; (4) The World 
Wars; (5) Maritime History of, at, and near Newport, Rhode Island; and (6) Naval 
Theory. 


The author is grateful to all the editors and publishers who graciously provided 
their permission to republish the pieces included in this volume. At the College, 
Pelham Boyer, similarly retired (but from the Naval War College Press), has volun- 
teered to orchestrate these varied essays into a coherent single volume with a con- 
sistent typographical style and without what become in this format unnecessary 
repetitions. In addition, the author warmly thanks the Naval War College Press and 
its Publishing Services office for their work in creating this publication, with par- 
ticular thanks to Albert Fassbender, Frank Chrupcala, Harold Ambler, Bill Miner, 
Brittney Penha, Danielle Smith, and Ken DeRouin. 


JOHN B. HATTENDORFE 
Newport 
June 2020 
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Part 1: Maritime History 
and the Historical Perspective 


I Ubi Sumus? 


Twenty-Five Years Later 


he silver jubilee of the Northern Mariner / Le marin du nord provides an 

opportunity to reflect once again on the state of our field and on where we 

are now in relation to where we were twenty-five years ago in 1991. At that 
point, scholars in the field were just beginning to mobilize and to react to the dire 
situation we maritime historians faced in North America. The establishment of the 
Northern Mariner and its subsequent growth and development have been signifi- 
cant steps toward remedying that situation. 

In the 1980s and early 1990s, maritime history in the English-speaking world 
was a fractured subject, divided into small groups of scholars who tended not to 
talk to one another. At the time, there was much doubt as to what maritime his- 
tory was about. For a time “maritime” meant everything that was not “naval.” The 
English-language word-usage problem could be traced to Robert G. Albion's Naval 
e Maritime History: An Annotated Bibliography, which dated from 1951 and was 
continued through 1986.' This work was a major contribution to the field in its 
time, but the title inadvertently suggested to some that naval and maritime were 
two different and separate fields. This was not Albion's personal view: he had been 
working simultaneously in the opposite direction, to see mankind's relationships 
with the seas and oceans of the world as a single broad theme. In that regard, as the 
first occupant of an American academic chair in the field he had urged Harvard 
University to name his new post the Gardiner Chair of Oceanic History and Affairs 
when he became its first occupant in 1948. The donor of the endowed chair had 
specified that the endowment “was to be used for the study and teaching of the ge- 
ography and history of the sea and of the ships that sail on or above it, ‘particularly 
as they have affected or may affect the security and progress of the United States 
in view of the mid-oceanic and insular position of North America relative to other 
lands.” This vision reflected the facts that the chair’s namesake, William Howard 
Gardiner (1875-1952), had been president of the Navy League of the United States 
from 1928 to 1933 and that his interests lay with naval international affairs (as well 
as, perhaps, that he remained an airship enthusiast). Albion, however, clearly saw 
that naval affairs were but a subspecialty within a much wider field. 
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So, too, in 1973, the North American Society for Oceanic History (NASOH) was 
founded to try to develop that same idea. As Albion once explained, the publisher 
of the first edition of his bibliography had taken it upon himself to “improve” the 
title without consulting Albion, thereby creating the issue.’ No doubt there were 
other factors involved, perhaps most notably the well-known tendency of some 
academics to carve out narrowly defined fields of specialty that they can operate 
within and defend from intrusion by others. In 1994-95, surveys of the state of the 
field showed very clearly that this was the case in Britain, Canada, and the United 
States but not in the Netherlands or elsewhere.” 

Resolution of the lingering issue in English terminology took time. By the mid- 
1990s, the trends were favoring “maritime” over “oceanic” as the overarching term, 
but this was not fully in place until 2007 and 2008, and even now NASOH retains 
“oceanic” in its name as an historical curiosity. The process of resolution had be- 
gun in 1985, when a group of American academics felt that the study of maritime 
history was close to extinction and called for a national effort to revitalize and 
coordinate new efforts and new approaches to the field. The Council of American 
Maritime Museums was the first to answer that call, when it established a com- 
mittee on higher education to examine the issue. In 1989, the committee reported 
that while museums such as Independence Seaport Museum in Philadelphia, the 
Mariners’ Museum in Virginia, Mystic Seaport, the New Bedford Whaling Mu- 
seum, the Peabody Essex Museum in Salem, the San Diego Maritime Museum, 
the San Francisco Maritime National Historical Park, and South Street Seaport, 
among many others, were actively supporting maritime history, public education 
in the field was disadvantaged and there was a general lack of awareness of it within 
the academic community. At that time, the museums had noted that there was no 
place in academia to send their staff members for education in either maritime 
or naval history. Except for an occasional course on a university campus, such as 
Gaddis Smith's lectures on maritime history at Yale University, the only alternative 
was the Frank C. Munson Institute of American Maritime Studies, which had been 
founded at Mystic Seaport by Albion and Edouard Stackpole in 1955 as a summer 
course with graduate-level credit. It has continued for more than sixty years to edu- 
cate leaders in the maritime field in academia, museums, and archives.’ 

A further step was taken in 1993, when Professor Paul M. Kennedy’s Interna- 
tional Security Studies Program at Yale and the Naval War College sponsored a 
joint conference in New Haven to compare and contrast the states of naval and 
maritime history in different countries and in different languages. The proceedings 
of this conference were published by the Naval War College under the title Ubi Su- 
mus?’ This joint conference was followed over the next several years by two others 
on naval history: one looked at ways to improve approaches to that subspecialty 
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within maritime history;° another was a case study to consider naval issues over 
time in one specific ocean basin, here the Mediterranean.’ 

These initial efforts were complemented in 1995 by a volume of essays orga- 
nized by the eminent Dutch-born Australian scholar Frank Broeze offering a criti- 
cal assessment of recent historiography.’ These efforts helped move the field past its 
perceived antiquarian pursuits. Since then, leaders in the field have been seeking to 
connect better with the broader academic historical profession in terms of approach- 
es and arguments. Beyond the dichotomy that existed in the English-speaking world 
between “maritime” and “naval,” there were additional subdivisions of subfields. 
Most notable on the naval side were the focus on some single national navy to the 
exclusion of others and a division between those who studied naval operations and 
those who looked at naval administration. On a personal note, when I first took 
up the E. J. King chair of maritime history at the Naval War College in 1984, one 
person told me that the word “maritime” in the title was intended only to extend 
the position’s scope from the history of the U.S. Navy to that of the Marine Corps 
as well. Among others working in the field, Frank Broeze was certainly correct 
when as early as 1989 he had called for reconceptualization of the subject in a much 
broader way that would do away with such narrow dichotomies and bringing mari- 
time history into the mainstream of general historical studies.’ As Broeze wrote in 
his 1995 compilation, “The first step must be to agree that its purpose is the study 
of all aspects of the interaction between mankind and the sea. This specifically in- 
cludes naval history, although that in itself remains a legitimate specialization, just 
as there are other such specializations, such as maritime economic history, mari- 
time social and cultural history, and the history of maritime leisure and sporting 
pursuits?” 

It is emblematic of the recentness of this transition that the American Historical 
Association recognized maritime history only in 2008 in its taxonomy of specializa- 
tions that members may use to identify their interests. In choosing the word “mari- 
time” to identify specialists in the field, the association explicitly recognized the 
term as the overarching description for a field that encompasses subspecialties that 
range from naval to economic, exploration and social history to nautical science, 
and technology to art and literature. Significantly, the twenty-second Congress of 
the Comité International des Sciences Historiques / International Committee of 
Historical Sciences included, for the first time, a section on maritime history in its 
main program, when it met in Jinan, China, in August 2015. In previous congress- 
es, maritime history had been dealt with in special sessions sponsored by affiliated 
organizations. The congress at Jinan had a roundtable discussion entitled “Closing 
the Blue Hole” that discussed the challenges of international maritime historical 
research as a discipline, given observed disconnect between historical sciences at 
large and the small group of maritime historians interested in the marine realm. 
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The discussion was organized by Ingo Heidbrink, who gave the main paper; Lewis 
Fischer, Fei Sheng, Malcolm Tull, and Stig Tenold provided responses. The whole 
set of contributions will be published in a forthcoming issue [vol. 29, no. 2 (May 
2017), pp. 333-64] of the International Journal of Maritime History. 

The modern field of maritime history includes some areas of narrower spe- 
cialization that have long histories of their own. The oldest subject area within the 
English-language scholarly tradition of maritime history is exploration at sea, a 
topic that looks back even before the works of Richard Hakluyt and the great com- 
pilations of early voyage accounts that he made during the Elizabethan age, partic- 
ularly The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English 
Nation (1598-1600). The late-nineteenth-century Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford University James Anthony Froude called this work “The prose epic of the 


oll 


English nation” The history of nautical science, navigation, and cartography grew 
out of efforts to elucidate the history of the early voyages of exploration and to chart 
the historical path toward modern approaches to navigation. The second-oldest is 
maritime economic history, which (in English) may be said to trace its interests to 
the establishment of the chartered trading companies, the rise of the first British 
empire, and fishing rivalries; the earliest investigations were such works as Hak- 
luyt’s manuscript “Discourse of Western Planting” (1584), Tobias Gentleman's Eng- 
lands Way to Win Wealth, and to Employ Ships and Mariners (1614), and Thomas 
Munss England’ Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664). The third-oldest subdiscipline in 
the English-language tradition is naval history, which originated in Great Britain 
with Josiah Burchett’s A Complete History of the Most Remarkable Transactions at 
Sea (1720).” 

Over time, the key traditional themes for maritime history developed along 
those three lines, as separate and isolated aspects: the history of maritime explora- 
tion, of naval warfare, and of economic affairs, the latter including shipbuilding, 
overseas trade, and commercial fishing. In these areas, North American scholars 
such as Albion, William Bell Clark, Gerald Graham, Clarence H. Haring, John G. 
B. Hutchins, John H. Kemble, Benjamin W. Labaree, Arthur Marder, Samuel El- 
iot Morison, J. H. Parry, Donald M. Schurman, and Lawrence C. Wroth published 
classic works in the field. Traditional maritime history had little to say about so- 
cial and cultural matters, which appeared mainly in biographies of leading figures 
in industry, exploration, and naval affairs, predominantly naval commanders. The 
emphasis on a national perspective on naval warfare and on isolated aspects of 
economic history contributed to maritime history’s marginalization in academia 
during the mid-twentieth century as the broader historical discipline turned dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s toward other broader approaches in social and cultural 
history. The subject remained popular in the public history sphere at museums and 
important in the context of professional education for the merchant marine, Navy, 
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and Coast Guard, but for decades maritime scholarship failed to follow these and 
other shifts in academia.” 


MARITIME HISTORY TODAY 

More recent initiatives have sought to move beyond these traditional approaches, 
particularly the limitations of national perspectives, and identify maritime history 
as a broad, interdisciplinary theme in global history. In the process “maritime his- 
tory” has come to be recognized as an overarching term embracing a broad-ranging 
analytical understanding of mankind’s multiple relationships with the oceans, seas, 
and waterways of the world. Put another way, maritime history is a multidimen- 
sional humanistic study of human activities, experiences, interactions, and reac- 
tions with the vast water-covered regions of our globe. A student who pursues 
maritime history may approach it from a variety of vantage points, including sci- 
ence and technology, industry, economics, trade and business, art, literature, mili- 
tary and naval affairs, and international relations, as well as comparative studies 
in imperial and colonial affairs, communications and transportation, intercultural 
relations and exchange, law, institutional and organizational development, and the 
exploitation and conservation of natural maritime resources. An additional set of 
issues includes social relations and labor, sports, and recreation. 

In virtually all of these areas, one can investigate both relationships at sea and 
between sea and land as well. What unites the field across this range of interrelated 
vantage points is engagement with similar, complementary and comparative expe- 
riences, social relations, and the changing uses of science and technology. Under 
the overarching label of maritime history, each of these subspecialties is closely re- 
lated to a specific range of academic approaches. The maritime economic historian 
has fundamental ties to the academic fields of economic and business history; the 
student of the history of maritime technology cannot work without ties to engi- 
neering and naval architecture; the historian of naval operations has connections 
to the diplomatic, military, and international history fields; the historian of naviga- 
tion draws on the history of science and technology; the student of maritime art 
or maritime literature has connections to the wider fields of art history or litera- 
ture; the historian of exploration has ties to the history of imperial expansion and 
global interaction; the maritime environmental historian depends on connections 
to the natural sciences. These connections to already established academic disci- 
plines and specialized fields of interest help to define each particular subspecialty, 
but the subspecialties are also connected to one another, having the maritime ele- 
ment in common. It is this maritime element, with its cross connections and rela- 
tions across the various subspecialties, that extends, revealingly and importantly, to 
broad aspects of national and international events ashore. 

In the area of European naval history, two scholars in particular have produced 
important studies that provide models for future work in naval history: N. A. M. 
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Rodger of Oxford University has completed two of the three volumes in his mag- 
isterial naval history of Britain [the third, The Price of Victory, is projected], while 
the late Jan Glete of Stockholm University published several important compara- 
tive studies that examine the relationships of navies to the state-building process in 
early modern Europe. Much of the “new maritime history” has focused on social 
and cultural history. Work by Margaret Creighton, Cheryl Fury, Paul Gilje, Jesse 
Lemisch, Christopher Magra, Lisa Norling, Marcus Rediker, Billy G. Smith, and 
Daniel Vickers have all helped to energize the field. Among them, Vickers, Creigh- 
ton, and Norling have specifically pointed out the differences between old and new 
approaches. The renewed emphasis on people, rather than ships or battles, has con- 
nected life at sea, with its interrelationships, to life on land.” The new Atlantic and 
global approaches to the past have also helped to reenergize maritime history, most 
particularly through the studies of the Atlantic world by Bernard Bailyn, David 
Armitage, and Jack P. Greene. The new Atlantic and global histories focus on trans- 
oceanic connections and comparisons that emerged over time as a result of the 
movement of peoples, goods, and ideas—movements, involving oceans, ships, and 
sailors, that are central to this integrative process across the globe. Scholars such 
as Magra, Rediker, Daniel Finamore, Michael J. Jarvis, and Peter Linebaugh have 
contributed to the further development of this approach. In 2010 and 2011, The 
Mariners Mirror, Research in Maritime History, and the International Journal of 
Maritime History published the perspectives on developments in the field of such 
leading scholars as Lewis R. Fischer, Maria Fusario, Alan James, Roger Knight, 
Andrew Lambert, and Amélia Polónia.” 


ORGANIZATIONS AND JOURNALS 
Researchers and academics in many countries having strong maritime elements 
in their national experiences have the benefit of long-established scholarly societ- 
ies that publish peer-reviewed journals in the field. The most widely known such 
societies are the Nederlandse Vereniging voor Zeegeschiedenis in the Netherlands, 
which publishes Tijdschrift voor Zeegeschiedenis;" the Sjöhistoriska Samfundet in 
Sweden, which issues Forum Navale;” and the Société Francaise d'Histoire Mari- 
time in France, which publishes the Chronique d’Histoire Maritime three times a 
year and the Revue d@ histoire maritime annually.” In addition, a number of national 
maritime museums that sponsor active research programs produce peer-reviewed 
academic yearbooks that contribute substantially to scholarly discussion. Particu- 
larly well known among these yearbooks are the Deutsches Schiffahrtsarchiv, pub- 
lished by the Deutsches Schifffahrtsmuseum, a German national museum and fed- 
eral research center, and the Arbok, of the Norsk Maritimt Museum in Oslo;” also, 
there are numerous other yearbooks published by more specialized museums. 

In the English-speaking world, the most prominent scholarly organizations are 
the century-old Society for Nautical Research in the United Kingdom, publisher of 
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The Mariner’s Mirror, and the Australian Association for Maritime History, which 
issues Great Circle.” The American Neptune, published by the Peabody Essex Muse- 
um in Salem, Massachusetts, since 1941, was the premier journal for maritime his- 
tory in North America until 2002, when its untimely demise suddenly left the field 
bereft of a scholarly journal. After a long period of negotiation aimed at reviving 
the American Neptune or moving it to another organization, the Canadian Nauti- 
cal Research Society (CNRS) and the North American Society for Oceanic History 
agreed in 2006 to join forces and publish jointly The Northern Mariner / Le marin 
du nord, circulating it as a perquisite of membership within each organization.” 

While most of the journals mentioned above have begun to widen their perspec- 
tives beyond their traditional national outlooks, some more recently established 
organizations and journals have taken global perspectives nearly from the outset. 
The lead here was taken by the International Maritime Economic History Asso- 
ciation, with its International Journal of Maritime History, established in 1989, and 
its monograph series, Research in Maritime History.” Initially, the International 
Journal of Maritime History focused on the subfield of its sponsors, economic his- 
tory, but over the span of a single generation of editors and readers it broadened to 
the entire range of maritime history; in 2016, the organization changed its name to 
International Maritime History Association. With this change of scope, the journal 
moved its base of operations at the Memorial University of Newfoundland, where 
the valuable Maritime History Archive is located, to the Blaydes Maritime Centre 
at the University of Hull, in England.” 

More recently, e-journals have emerged founded on wider perspectives. These 
include the Journal for Maritime Research, published by the National Maritime Mu- 
seum, Greenwich, now also in hard-copy format; Coriolis: Interdisciplinary Jour- 
nal of Maritime Studies, produced online by Mystic Seaport Museum;” and another 
e-journal for one of the subspecialties, the International Journal of Naval History: A 
Global Forum for Naval Historical Scholarship. Among maritime history journals, 
the European Science Foundation’s European Reference List for the Humanities 
has recognized both the International Journal of Maritime History and The Mari- 
ners Mirror as “Class One” scholarly journals, its highest level. 

While there is a relatively wide range of venues for article-length research, it is 
much harder to find publishers in the United States for book-length monographs. 
Until this year, the University Press of Florida was the leading publisher in the field, 
with its fine series “New Perspectives on Maritime History and Nautical Archae- 
ology,” edited by James C. Bradford and Gene A. Smith; also, a series of NASOH 
handbooks that could be used for teaching maritime history was planned. How- 
ever, the NASOH series did not materialize; worse, early in 2011 the University 
Press of Florida abruptly canceled its series, and no other publisher revived it. The 
Naval Institute Press has now taken its place for scholarly works on naval affairs in 
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the United States, while the Boydell Press has become the leading publisher in the 
United Kingdom for maritime history.” 


BROAD PERSPECTIVES ON THE FIELD 
The publication of The Oxford Encyclopedia of Maritime History in 2007 with four 
hundred contributors from fifty different countries marked the appearance of the 
first attempt to organize a global academic reference work for the field. As review- 
ers pointed out, its strengths and weaknesses reflected the state of the field at the 
time of publication. 

A few years later, in the June 2010 issue of the International Journal of Maritime 
History appeared several important, reflective, wide-ranging articles. Chief among 


» « 


them were David M. Williams's “Humankind and the Sea: The Changing Relation- 
ship since the Mid-Eighteenth Century” and Lincoln Paine’s “Beyond the Dead 
White Whales: Literature of the Sea and Maritime History.” Both reflect the new 
beginnings of the growing number of perspectives on the subject, with Williams 
showing the gradual shift from an emphasis on economic issues to wider social 
issues as the relationship with the sea became a global one, and recently environ- 
mental and ecological issues, during the last half century. At the same time, Paine 
argued for the need to go beyond the usual list of anglophone writers. As he pointed 
out, the purpose of putting to sea is to establish wider connections; the parochial 
canon of Anglo-American literature has failed to do this across either space or time. 

Lincoln Paine’s magnificent and beautifully written overview of this compli- 
cated field, The Sea and Civilization: A Maritime History of the World, was the first 
attempt of a single author to range over the full history of global maritime history.” 
His survey extended from ancient times onward, using modern perspectives that 
include a wide range of insights from different historical disciplines including un- 
derwater archaeology. 

In France, a major research project, which the Océanides Association has been 
working on since 2011, will produce in both French and English in early 2017 [is- 
sued by Boydell, 2017] its huge four-volume survey entitled The Sea in History.” 
Created under the leadership of its editor in chief, Christian Buchet of the Catholic 
University of Paris, it includes the work of some three hundred contributors from 
five continents, including North Americans, who present the topic chronologically 
and thematically. The volume The Ancient World is edited by Philip de Souza and 
Pascal Arnaud, The Medieval World by Michel Balard, The Early Modern World 
by Buchet and Gérard Le Bouédec, and The Modern World by N. A. M. Rodger. 
In each volume, the contributors assess to what degree the sea has been important 
in history, taking up the topic in a total of some 250 essays that, attuned to their 
respective broad periods, examine economic development; warfare; the building 
of cities, empires, and nations; social aspects of sailors and maritime communities; 
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and nearly every other aspect conceivable. These volumes promise to be a huge 
contribution, of lasting quality, to the field. 


THE STATE OF MARITIME HISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES 

In all subspecialties of maritime history, one would expect transnational and multi- 
disciplinary approaches to understanding the past to open up avenues for research 
into the ways in which mankind’s relationship with the sea has had an impact on 
human history, but this has not always been the case. The American maritime ex- 
perience is a complex one, with its diversity of coastlines ranging from the Great 
Lakes, Atlantic, Pacific, Caribbean, to the Arctic. Some years ago at a NASOH con- 
ference Ingo Heidbrink, professor of maritime history at Old Dominion Univer- 
sity and secretary-general of the International Commission for Maritime History 
(since 2016 amalgamated with the International Maritime Economic History Asso- 
ciation into the International Maritime History Association), pointed out that the 
current state of maritime historical research in the United States shows a number 
of similarities with situations in other nations but also some important differences. 

Most notable of the latter is the relatively low level of international perspective 
in the work of American scholars. While many of the more active national com- 
missions of maritime history are regularly represented at the major international 
conferences on maritime history—for example, the conferences organized by the 
International Maritime Economic History Association (IMEHA), the North At- 
lantic Fisheries History Association (NAFHA), or the International Commission 
for Maritime History (ICMH)—only a very small number of United States-based 
maritime historians have been represented at these meetings during the last decade. 
In particular, younger maritime historians based in the United States have rarely 
participated in these international conferences. An explanation for this might sim- 
ply be that maritime history in the United States deals with such a large array of 
domestic topics that many colleagues do not feel the need to take on the burden 
of international comparative historical analysis. Yet, as Heidbrink suggested, al- 
though there are more maritime historians in the United States than in any other 
country, they appear to other historians around the globe to have become more of 
an obstacle to than a catalyst for international cooperation. This difference between 
maritime history as practiced outside the United States and that within has also 
meant that many leading American maritime historians are, to a certain degree, 
strangers to their international counterparts. 

In contrast, an important similarity between American and foreign maritime 
historians is their tendency to identify with their subspecialties rather than with 
the broader field of maritime history. While a significant number see themselves 
as maritime historians, many more scholars engaged in maritime history-related 
research do not yet use the term “maritime history” to describe their research ar- 
eas. For example, colleagues dealing with the history of fisheries tend to avoid it, 
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in favor of such terms as “fisheries history” or “maritime environmental history.” 
Some naval historians do the same, as do maritime economic historians and others. 
Of course, these terms are more precise than “maritime history” and are more com- 
patible with the needs of the academic hierarchy, which by and large does not yet 
acknowledge the field of maritime history. While this predilection is understand- 
able, at the same time it supports the tendency to compartmentalize an already 
small field into interest groups so narrow that the larger maritime picture is easily 
lost. Historians risk overlooking the broad interconnections and broader percep- 
tions that other disciplines are bringing to the maritime field. 

In the United States, while there has long been a widespread interest in mari- 
time history in the museum and archival fields, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) has been concerned about the lack of teachers for maritime 
historical studies in American universities, particularly so between 1982 and 2001, 
when the Gardiner Professorship in Oceanic History and Affairs at Harvard was in 
abeyance. Since 1992, the NEH has sponsored five summer institutes in maritime 
history for college and university teachers, to promote undergraduate teaching in 
this area. Over this quarter-century, two summer institutes on maritime history 
were held at the John Carter Brown Library at Brown University; ” five more were 
offered at the Frank C. Munson Institute of American Maritime Studies at Mystic 
Seaport. Continuing NEH support in this effort has been highly significant for the 
field of maritime history. 

In another initiative, this one supported by the National Maritime Historical 
Society, Joshua M. Smith has produced a two-volume paperback set entitled Voy- 
ages: Documents in American Maritime History, which he designed for use in teach- 
ing undergraduate courses.” The subject is not yet widely taught, but thanks to the 
initiatives of the NEH individual scholars and teachers of it are appearing more 
frequently on campuses across the country. Complementing the NEH effort is, as 
already mentioned, the distinguished summer graduate-level program held annu- 
ally at the Munson Institute. In addition, East Carolina University and Texas A&M 
have well-established programs in maritime history and underwater archaeology. 
The University of Connecticut-Avery Point, the Sea Education Associations Sea 
Semester program, the University of Washington, and other academic institutions 
are developing maritime environmental history programs. The Great Lakes Center 
for Maritime Studies, established in 1997, is located at Western Michigan University. 

With the arrival at Old Dominion University of Ingo Heidbrink from Germany, 
there is strong hope for further development in archives, museums, and libraries 
throughout the Chesapeake Bay region. Significantly, Heidbrink also brought with 
him the secretariat of what has now become the International Maritime History 
Association. This, along with NASOH’s role within the International Commission 
for Maritime History and its successor, should be of major assistance to American 
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scholars in connecting with the wider world of international scholarship in the 
field of maritime history. 

Forthcoming conferences of NASOH and CNRS as well as others around the 
globe within the next few years will provide ideal opportunities for American mari- 
time historians to set their research within broader analytical and international 
perspectives. Currently, the largest and most diverse of the events are the quadren- 
nial International Maritime History Association conference, the next of which will 
take place in 2020 [2022] in Portugal; and the biennial McMullen Naval History 
Symposium at the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, of which the most recent took 
place on 19-20 September 2019 [23-24 September 2021]. 

It takes time for new approaches to develop in any academic field, but a transi- 
tion in approach and gradual intellectual broadening of maritime history are clear- 
ly in progress in the United States, Canada, and around the world. While North 
Americans, by and large, appear at the moment to be somewhat behind many of 
their international colleagues in these academic developments, there is clear evi- 
dence of improvement. The basic trends taking place plainly show that scholars 
within the various subspecialties of maritime history, as well as those who have 
previously confined themselves to a solely national approach to maritime history, 
are clearly beginning to widen their intellectual perspectives, use a wider range of 
languages and archives in their work, and consider the fuller implications of their 
research. 
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II 


The Maritime Bookinthe-English-Speaking World 


eyond the arena of professional seamen and dedicated specialists, the mari- 

time book is often forgotten or simply regarded with indifference in the 

English-speaking world. But the printing press has played a vital role in 
history. This observation, banal and obvious for most aspects of European history, 
does not apply so easily to the maritime realm. Indeed, ships do not have, a priori, 
places in intellectual discourse; sailors were often relegated to so-called illiterate so- 
cial classes, comprising all who were not very interested in reading. Thus arise the 
problems of definition of “the maritime book” and consequently of its readership. 
The answers to these questions are complex.’ 

To begin with, the English were not alone in advancing the maritime sciences. 
The French too contributed to the evolution of ideas and techniques despite the 
difficulties they encountered.’ They competed strongly with the Royal Society of 
London, creating ambiguities for the Royal Navy and later the navy of the new 
American republic. In 1833, American officers tried, with the Naval Lyceum, to 
achieve objectives similar to those of the Académie de Marine; the result amounted 
to a few modest libraries in arsenals and a short-lived periodical. In fact, it is not in 
the English-speaking world that we will find the next “Académie” but in Scandina- 
via—in Sweden, which in 1771 founded the Kungliga Orlogsmannasiallskapet, or 
Royal Society of Naval Sciences, for an identical purpose.’ 

Books by great scientists on mathematics and astronomy, geography, oceanog- 
raphy, and other physical sciences came to be applied on the world’s oceans. Few 
practical mariners were equipped to use or even understand them, but these books 
were of great intellectual importance and often reflected the practical work that 
seamen were doing. Conversely, completing a circle, scientific work had direct or 
indirect consequences for practice at sea. 

The classic works of Claudius Ptolemy from the second century AD are key 
sources for understanding geography and astronomy. The oldest work with an 
English connection attempting to bring Ptolemy to contemporary practitioners 
dates to the thirteenth century, when an Oxford-educated Englishman working at 
the University of Paris, John of Holywood (often referred to by the Latin form of 
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his name, Johannes de Sacro Bosco), summarized contemporary understanding of 
astronomy as formulated by Ptolemy. Using Gerard of Cremona’s twelfth-century 
Latin translation of Ptolemy’s Almagest, Holywood created an easily understand- 
able and influential astronomy textbook that circulated in manuscript copies and in 
more than forty printed Latin editions between 1472 and 1647. Before the work of 
Copernicus became dominant, virtually all the navigation manuals of the sixteenth 
century used some version of Holywood’s summary to explain the fundamentals of 
nautical astronomy to seamen. 

The first relevant work written and published in England was one that attempt- 
ed to collect the Renaissance understandings of the globe: William Cuningham’s 
1559 The cosmographical glass, conteinyng the pleasant principles of cosmographie, 
geographie, hydrographie, or navigation.’ Designed to attract educated gentlemen, 
Cuningham’s book is notable for its early use of italic type and for its illustrations. 
On the basis of such work in this broad field, a few scientists applied their efforts 
directly to the maritime world. A key example was Edward Wright, a Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, whose tiny 1599 book, Certaine errors in 
navigation, had enormous impact; it provided the mathematical tables by which 
Gerardus Mercator’s earlier map projection could be applied to create practical and 
accurate sea charts. 

Another Englishman who brought broad intellectual ideas into practice was 
William Borough; his A discours of the variation of the cumpas (1581) described 
the mathematical operations needed to correct a ships compass course for the ef- 
fect of the earths magnetic field. Others contributed volumes on nautical instru- 
ments, among them John Blagrave, whose 1585 The mathematical jewel proposed 
an improved astrolabe, and later John Collins, author of The description and uses of 
a general quadrant, 1658. 

The first important work that one can readily recognize as an English maritime 
book had been printed in 1528 in London “at ye costs & charges of R. Bankes” for 
Robert Copland. This was Copland’s translation of Pierre Garcie’s The rutter of the 
sea... with the laws of the isle of Auleron, a practical manual of sailing directions 
for traffic between England and Bordeaux. It was, however, designed for use by 
a literate seaman, one who needed a working knowledge of traditional maritime 
commercial law, the “laws of Oléron? Garcie'’s original, printed at Rouen in 1502, 
had been the first work of its kind to appear in northwestern Europe, though even 
it was not original. Called a “rutter”—a weak attempt to render into English the 
French routier, a route description—it drew on the first printed sailing directions, 
published in Venice in 1490. That work, in turn, had been a portolano, as a compi- 
lation of recommended courses and information on ports, tides, and currents was 
then known in the Mediterranean world (in classical times, a periplus). 
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No more practical navigation manual was published in English, however, until 
Richard Eden's 1561 translation of Martin Cortés’s The arte of navigation, originally 
published in Spanish at Seville in 1551 under the title Breve compendio de la sphera 
y de la arte de navegar. John Davis's The Seamans Secrets, printed in 1595, was the 
first manual of navigational instruction by a practicing English seaman. A wide 
variety of instructional manuals appeared over the next century and a half, in nu- 
merous editions, the text changing little over many printings. Cheap and intended 
to be used and discarded, these have been largely ignored by librarians and book 
collectors; few examples have survived. 

English books on building and outfitting ships begin to appear in 1602, first 
Richard More's The carpenter’s rule, then Edward Hayward’s Sizes and lengths of 
riggings (1656), Edmund Bushnell’s The Compleat Ship-wright (1664), and William 
Sutherland’s Britains glory, or shipbuilding unveiled (1717). Typical were John Tapp’s 
The Seamans Kalendar, which first appeared in 1602 and was still in print as late 
as 1696, after thirty-seven known printings. Similarly, Richard Norwood’s The sea- 
mans practice, printed thirty times between 1637 and 1732, was still being adver- 
tised for sale in 1776. Nathaniel Colson’s The Mariner’s New Calendar first appeared 
in 1676 and had eighty known impressions before it went out of print sometime 
after 1785. 

These practical books of navigation reflected a change that had occurred among 
British mariners by the late seventeenth century and slowly changed the stereotype 
of sailors as illiterates. Three groups of professional seamen now emerged who re- 
ceived formal instruction and faced examinations in navigation to advance. The 
first comprised pupils at the Royal Mathematical School, associated with Christ’s 
Hospital, who hoped to become certified as masters (warrant officers specializing 
in navigation) in the Royal Navy. Second were experienced masters who wanted to 
improve their pay by gaining qualification to handle larger vessels. Naval midship- 
men who wanted to qualify for promotion to lieutenant made up the third group. 
Students in these categories balanced their learning with the handling of instru- 
ments, performance of geometric calculations, and use of numerical tables (such 
as ephemerides, mentioned below). Textbooks, practical hands-on training, and 
classroom instruction thus combined to bring mathematical techniques into the 
art of navigation.’ 

Other English marine works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries include 
dictionaries, reference works, repeatedly published practical manuals that showed 
little change in content over the years, and a host of others. The deeper one goes 
into maritime affairs, the clearer it becomes that the world at sea is but a transposed 
image of human life ashore in its many dimensions, ranging from law, adminis- 
tration, war, crime, punishment, and health to art and even prayer. English mari- 
time books include the Book of Common Prayer, which since 1662 has included 
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supplemental “Forms of prayer to be used at sea,” inspired by the Commonwealth’s 
innovative 1645 volume A Supply of Prayer for the Ships of This Kingdom. 

In the proliferation of maritime books printed at that time, there is a difference 
in quality between the English and French. Such a conclusion in comparative mari- 
time studies is difficult to reach, let alone prove. Nevertheless, it seems inescap- 
able that French maritime publishing by the middle of the eighteenth century was 
of remarkable quality and scientific worth, notably in broadcasting cutting-edge 
research. This is particularly evident in maritime cartography, shipbuilding, and 
naval tactics. Father Paul Hostes well-known LArt des Armées Navales, published 
at the end of the seventeenth century, was the first important modern book on 
naval tactics.’ In English, we find nothing before Naval Evolutions, by Christopher 
O’Bryen (1762), and even that is in important part just a selection of translations 
from Hoste.’ The second important English book too was of French origin, an 
anonymous translation (possibly attributable to a brother of O’Bryen) of a book 
published the year before by Sébastien-Fran¢ois Bigot, vicomte de Morogues.’ The 
first original English book in the same field was the work of a Scot, John Clerk of 
Eldin.’ 

In the English-speaking world, sailing directions and sea atlases for use in prac- 
tical navigation soon grew into one of the largest categories of maritime books. 
Shortly after Garcie’s rutter appeared, Richard Eden began to translate accounts of 
the Spanish and Portuguese voyages. First, in 1553, came his extracts from Sebas- 
tian Miinster’s Cosmographia, issued by Eden as A treatyse of the newe India; it was 
followed in 1555 by Peter Martyr d’Anghiera’s Decades of the newe worlde. When 
these books originally appeared they constituted the only reliable information in 
English, serviceable as practical sailing directions for seamen on the early voyages 
of exploration. Peter Martyr’s work was taken to sea as the only available guide to 
the new Spanish and Portuguese lands. 

Eventually, descriptive accounts of specific voyages formed a subgenre, one that 
was widely read throughout the English-speaking world. That was largely thanks 
to Richard Hakluyt’s Divers voyages of 1582 and his two collections of The principal 
navigations ... of the English nation (1589 and 1598-1600). On Hakluyt’s death, the 
Rev. Samuel Purchas acquired Hakluyt’s unpublished papers and issued them in his 
own series, culminating in 1625 with his four-volume Purchas his pilgrimes. Other 
multivolume compilations, such as A collection of voyages, first produced by the 
publishers Awnsham and John Churchill in 1704, and John Harris’s Navigantium 
atque itinerantium bibliotheca in 1705, were brought out in expanded editions over 
the next half century. Such works met the growing interest among merchants, who 
sought practical information about overseas trading opportunities, and the reading 
public, which had developed a taste for exotic travel literature. 
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The voyage narrative remained popular through the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Accounts by captains William Dampier, Woodes Rogers, Edward Cooke, 
and George Shelvocke were widely read, but the tradition reached a height of popu- 
larity in 1748, with the publication by Adm. George Anson, first Baron Anson, of 
A Voyage Round the World. The book bore Lord Ansons name as the author, but 
in fact this famous seaman had employed assistants to bring his narrative of the 
voyage and his description of exotic lands up to the literary standards the audience 
now demanded.” 

Other writers began to write such narrative and descriptive “accounts” to fic- 
tional voyages. The most famous such books were Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe, first published in 1719, and Jonathan Swifts Gullivers Travels, 1726. The term 
“maritime book” was acquiring yet another dimension as great novelists began to 
use nautical material. Tobias Smollett’s The adventures of Roderick Random (1748) 
became the first of the subgenre of the “naval novel,’ in which social and physical 
descriptions of life and activity in the Royal Navy provide context. 

In maritime cartography, the English maritime atlases were of neither the same 
quality nor importance as the Neptune François (1693). Revised in 1753 by Jacques 
Nicolas Bellin, it and Bellin’s other works (L’-Hydrographie Françoise, 1756, and Le 
Petit Atlas Maritime, 1764) had no competitors in English before 1777 and the pub- 
lication of The Atlantic Neptune. The most popular English atlas of that time was 
The English Pilot, published in six volumes by John Seller. Unreflective of advanced 
research from the outset—it merely extended the Dutch trends of the seventeenth 
century—it was to be republished without substantial revision a hundred times 
over more than a century." 

The English Pilot case was typical; in the world of English shipping, the most in- 
fluential books were the cheap ones with large sales. For example, William Suther- 
land’s Britains glory, or shipbuilding unveiled, a costly, large-format book on ship- 
building, managed several editions between 1717 and 1740, but his cheap and small 
Ship-builder’ assistant of 1711 became one of the most popular maritime books in 
England, circulating in different editions until 1794. 

The situation is analogous to the anonymous and entirely derivative Marine 
Architecture of 1739. Although it merely collected three mid-seventeenth-century 
pamphlets— The Boat Swain’ Art by Henry Bond (1642), The Compleat Ship-wright 
by Edmund Bushnell, and The Compleat Modellist by Thomas Miller, the latter two 
dating back to 1664—it was published three times, and was still available during the 
American Revolutionary War in spite of its old and unoriginal designs.” 

In the field of shipbuilding, the books of William Sutherland were the best in 
England until Mungo Murray published a work incorporating new conceptions 
of Henri Louis Duhamel du Monceau, advances taken into account also by Wil- 
liam Falconer in his marine dictionary.” The same pattern can be seen in the 
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dissemination to England of the innovations of the Swedish shipbuilder Fredrik 
af Chapman published in Stockholm in 1768." No English version of af Chapman 
appeared until after one did in French—in fact, not for another forty years. (The 
problem was not af Chapman's “art, or graphics, which were original creations that 
could be directly reproduced, but translating the Swedish text, which was complex 
and costly.) 

By the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, maritime publishing in England 
was concentrated in the main subject areas of shipbuilding, maneuvering, man- 
ning, and navigation, these four subdivided into twenty-four subdomains. For the 
period to 1800 we have precise results—a bibliography of 3,809 published books, 
most concerning navigation. Study of a second period, 1801-1850, is in its early 
stages; we are expecting a lot of research. In the middle and late eighteenth century, 
as before, French and English books were not of the same quality. In England, the 
publishers were concentrated in London and combined the activities of printing 
and bookselling, offering navigation manuals, sea charts, and even nautical instruc- 
tion. Several competing publishing houses, such as Mount & Page, David Steel, and 
Imray, Laurie & Norie, dominated the market over several decades. 

We now have historical and bibliographical studies on these businesses.’ Origi- 
nally, printing houses had been run by the families who created them, but over the 
decades, intermarriage among these families had produced an alignment of com- 
mercial and financial interests. For instance, in 1676 Richard Mount purchased 
from William Fisher the printing shop where he had been apprenticed, married 
Fisher’s daughter, and inherited his authors, including Nathaniel Colson.“ Seventy 
percent of the books his firm produced (as Mount & Page) went through more than 
three impressions (i.e., not revised editions but unaltered galleys, handed down 
from generation to generation) over an average life on the market of fifty-two years. 
The result was stable profits for the printers at, unfortunately, the expense of new 
ideas. 

One exception, however, was The Nautical Almanac, which was aimed at both sea- 
going and scientific readers. Published annually from 1767, it was at once a practical 
tool and a survey of the contemporary research, contributed by a large number of 
collaborators. It played a role similar to that in France of La Connaissance des temps. 

Also by that time, the middle of the eighteenth century, mapping was undergo- 
ing a revolution. Capt. James Cook and other English navigators achieved notable 
results with new hydrographical methods. Publishing soon caught up, most repre- 
sentatively with Murdoch McKenzie’s Treatise of maritime surveying (1774), which 
proposed lines of research that would be pursued into the next century.” Shortly 
after, in 1795, Great Britain created its own hydrographic service; the appearance of 
a large number of charts and nautical ephemerides (tables of calculated projected 
positions of astronomical bodies useful in navigation) ensued.” 
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The exact number of sailors in the English-speaking world who might personal- 
ly have used such works (deck officers, master’s mates, etc.) is not easy to estimate; 
for the eighteenth century the number has been put at close to 16,700 in 1774 and 
18,500 in 1788, in a total of 9,375 vessels—a small percentage of all the British mer- 
chant mariners serving under their own flag.” In 1700 there were fifty thousand 
British seamen in all, 150,000 in 1800, and two hundred thousand by 1850.” These 
numbers reflect the English predominance over the seas of the world between 1750 
and 1850. Nevertheless, as British ships traveled the world and established new 
settlements in India, Australia, and the Pacific, London remained the center of the 
shipping-book industry.” The independence of the United States created a new 
market, but even that depended at first on London for technical books in all fields. 
After the first years of the new republic, however, Americans felt the need for a 
publishing capacity of their own and in the maritime-book trade were quick to 
develop and improve new techniques. 

Even then, British examples served as models, especially for maritime cartog- 
raphy, where the absence of reliable charts and related materials generated a need 
of the highest urgency. The first high-quality atlas that the English produced on 
North American waters was The Atlantic Neptune, issued in 1777 by the Admi- 
ralty and covering the Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia to Florida.” Two Boston 
cartographers, John Norman and Osgood Carleton, compiled a corrected and less 
expensive revision, the first maritime atlas published in the United States—The 
American Pilot (1794). 

Two years later, publisher and bookseller Edmund March Blunt printed in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, north of Boston, the first American-made atlas of 
and sailing directions for the American coastline from the Canadian border to the 
Mississippi delta: Capt. Lawrence Furlong’s The American Coast Pilot.” Nathaniel 
Bowditch, supercargo of a merchant ship bound for the Philippines from Salem, 
Massachusetts, examined for his own entertainment the astronomical tables in the 
thirteenth edition of a popular English manual, John Moores The New Practical 
Navigator.” Shocked to find more than a thousand errors of calculation, he pub- 
lished in 1799 in Newburyport the first American edition of this book, with his 
own corrections.” On his ship’s next voyage, in 1801, Bowditch wrote his own man- 
ual, which he would publish the following year in the United States and England as 
The New American Practical Navigator.” 

These two books—New American Practical Navigator and American Coast Pi- 
lot—were soon recognized in the United States as essential maritime books. They 
were issued commercially by printing houses until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, since when the U.S. government has published them. The most recent edi- 
tion of American Practical Navigator, long known to its users as simply “Bowditch,” 
appeared in 2019.” The beginning of regular publication in the United States of 
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such works inspired the British hydrographic service in 1829 to reprint the first list 
of American lighthouses, received from the United States two years before. The hy- 
drographic service that same year inaugurated its own, large series of world sailing 
directions with The West India Directory.” 

Other important books that appeared in the United States during the first part of 
the nineteenth century were those of an American naval officer, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, a descendant of French Huguenots. As chief of the U.S. Naval Observatory’s 
Depot of Charts and Instruments, then director of the observatory itself, he con- 
ducted pioneering research on winds and currents. His work in the marine sciences 
that resulted constitutes the most valuable published contribution of an American 
scientist in the nineteenth century. Maury’s first noteworthy book, a guide to the 
maritime routes that took best advantage of wind and current, first appeared in 
1850, in French nine years later.” Maury drew on his practical research for scien- 
tific works, of which the most important was The Physical Geography of the Sea, 
the foundational book for modern oceanography in the English-speaking world.” 

That English-speaking world had greatly expanded by this time, owing to the 
extension of the British Empire and the development of the American republic, 
and the maritime interests of both.” One consequence for that time was a growing 
global supremacy of English as a maritime and commercial language. Nevertheless, 
each maritime nation develops a specific vocabulary for use at sea. Sailors, who are 
proud of their nautical jargons, take no pains to make them even somewhat intel- 
ligible for those who stay on land—thus the first nautical dictionary in England, in 
the seventeenth century.” In the following century, the maritime labor market be- 
came increasingly international;” bilingual or even multilingual maritime lexicons 
appeared. A dictionary of English and French naval terms was published in France 
by Daniel Lescallier during the American Revolutionary War.” Twenty years later, 
the Hamburg-based tea trader Johann Röding wrote a combined dictionary and 
nautical encyclopedia in eight languages, among them English and French.” 

Multilingual maritime lexicons were found as well in Holland, whose sailors 
spoke neither French nor English.” Dutch, however, was one of the main mari- 
time languages, and it was taught during the seventeenth century to foreign sailors 
working for the East India Company. In the following century, the proportion of 
such sailors in the company climbed from 25 to 50 percent. Sailors felt the need to 
increase their knowledge of foreign maritime terms. During the last years of the 
Napoleonic Wars, two French-English dictionaries were printed in Holland.” The 
same publisher reprinted the same dictionaries in 1833 while the European powers 
struggled with the Belgian question. Two other dictionaries appeared in the follow- 
ing decade.” In the first half of the nineteenth century, Holland, which had been 
lagging the advanced industrial and maritime countries in the new steamship tech- 
nology, had also to catch up with maritime lexicography; six polyglot dictionaries 
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were published, compiled from 1837 to 1865 by a translator and English teacher 
from Amsterdam, K. P. ter Reehorst.” 

For most sailors, maritime books had always been practical and technical sourc- 
es read or consulted for their work at sea. Between 1750 and 1850, however, the 
nature of that work was transformed. The design, propulsion, and construction 
of ships were in fundamental transition, challenging the technical backgrounds of 
sailors and forcing them to change their habits. Many maritime books of this time 
testify to these changes. 

By the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries there had emerged a new 
type of maritime book: literary evocations of the maritime world for nonspecialist 
readers. This highly varied type of book included both fiction (poetry, novels) and 
nonfiction (travelogues, accounts of shipwrecks, and history), the sea being the 
common denominator. 

Travel stories generally are characteristic of the English-speaking world, but 
during the eighteenth century they formed a genre, alternating narratives of trips 
with descriptions of countries and peoples. The most popular example was Cdre. 
George Anson's Voyage Round the World, the first such book written at a level that 
appealed to literary circles.” Captain Cook (mentioned earlier) followed his ex- 
ample, helping Dr. John Hawkesworth produce what proved the most popular title 
of its kind.” Cook gave his own name to three more very successful books. The 
American naval officer Charles Wilkes, who had recently led an extensive explora- 
tion of the Pacific, produced a five-volume account in 1844.” These books had less 
popular success but contained valuable information and so joined the canon of 
works that later mariners in the same seas carried with them on board.” 

Another genre, a modest and relatively new one in English, was naval history. 
The secretary to the Admiralty (and diarist) Samuel Pepys planned to write a naval 
history; he never did, but his erstwhile clerk and eventual successor, Josiah Bur- 
chett, undertook the project. In 1720 Burchett published the first national naval 
history in the English language, the fat volume A Complete History of the Most Re- 
markable Transactions at Sea.” In the middle of the century, John Entick issued an 
expanded edition, adding coverage of the merchant navy.” 

But the predominant mode among historians from 1793 to 1815 was descrip- 
tion of naval battles.“ Two competing multivolume naval histories of the French 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars appeared in the 1820s. One was a favorable in- 
sider’s view by American-born Capt. Edward Brenton of the Royal Navy, The Naval 
History of Great Britain from the Year MDCCLXXXIII to MDCCCXXII.” Brenton’s 
book was notable for the period in providing some broad background to historical 
events at sea and making extensive use of information from participants. The other 
was by William James, a lawyer with experience in West Indian prize courts, who 
presented an opposing political view. His five-volume The Naval History of Great 
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Britain from the declaration of War with France in 1793 to the accession of George 
IV also drew on personal information from participants and was highly regarded 
for its detailed descriptions of battles and extensive use of documentary sources. 
James's Naval History was reprinted a number of times.” 

The first important American contribution to naval historiography was from 
James Fenimore Cooper. His study of the first decades of the U.S. Navy and the 
documentation he amassed for it are still useful for researchers in the field.” Eng- 
lish and American naval histories stressed the heroism of their respective navies 
and differed sharply as to fact and interpretation with regard to the War of Amer- 
ican Independence and the War of 1812; all were occasions for rave reviews in 
their own “markets.” In Britain, William James was the leading critic of hyperbolic 
American accounts of the War of 1812 in particular.” 

Like James, Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas was a lawyer. The son and brother of 
naval officers, he briefly served in the Royal Navy himself, 1812-16. In the course 
of his legal studies after the Napoleonic Wars he became interested in documentary 
research in naval history. Nicolas's Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Nelson has not yet been superseded.” At his death in 1848, he had completed 
only the first two volumes of his History of the Royal Navy, from the Earliest Times to 
the Wars of the French Revolution, from the Norman Conquest in 1066 to the reign 
of Henry V in the early fifteenth century. Nevertheless, it represents a pioneering 
attempt to exploit medieval archival evidence bearing on the early history of the 
Royal Navy.” 

The eighteenth century gave new meaning to the term “maritime book.” 
William Falconer, well known for his naval dictionary, was also a popular poet, 
describing with great lyricism a shipwreck in the Mediterranean.” (Falconer’s 
work became a basis for the Romantic movement of the next century, combining 
neoclassical form and maritime vocabulary.) On the other side of the Atlantic, the 
American poet Philip Freneau wrote a series of poems about his maritime experi- 
ences during the American War of Independence through which he hoped to cre- 
ate a distinctly American idiom.” 

The American writer of the time who had the greatest share in the development 
of maritime literature, however, was James Fenimore Cooper, already mentioned as 
a historian. Novels like The Pilot, Red Rover, and The Wing-and- Wing established it 
in America on a solid basis.” In England, a former naval officer, Frederick Marryat, 
succeeded Tobias Smollett, warmly and humorously evoking the conditions of life 
in the Royal Navy in his popular novels Peter Simple and Mr. Midshipman Easy.” 
The most important American novelist of the period in general, Herman Melville, 
made his mark with maritime books: White-Jacket, Moby Dick, and Billy Budd.” An 
evolution in approach can be seen in this maritime literature from the adventure 
and romance of Marryat and Cooper (though they still find favor) to the realism of 
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Melville. This change was already evident in what proved a socially important story 
of the sea, the recollections of American seaman (and later lawyer) Richard Henry 
Dana. In his Two Years before the Mast he described the harsh realities of life at sea 
from the sailor’s viewpoint.” 


Maritime books that appeal to the reading public and to scholars have tended to 
overshadow those actually used by working seamen. Most of the latter fall under 
the general description of practical manuals, but many have had counterparts in 
advanced sciences, clearly related to the work of seamen but rarely if ever used by 
them. An example is the practical navigation manual, in which the elements of 
navigational sciences were summarized in a simplified way so that sailors could be 
taught their trade. 

In the end, this review shows that the historical evolution of maritime science 
had two consequences. First, the development of maritime publishing proceeded 
apace with the need of decision makers and others in maritime life to adapt con- 
stantly to scientific advances. To do so they relied on a profusion of technical and 
practical books addressed to the intellectual elite or to practicing seamen, some- 
times to both. 

Second, the intrusion of maritime themes in the literature produced new lit- 
erary genres. It can even be said to have regenerated the English language itself, 
through the use authors made of the sophisticated and specialized maritime vo- 
cabulary, as well as with picturesque slang. Here was a cultural enrichment that 
accompanied Britain’s maritime supremacy in the world and was reflected closely 
in the United States. 
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Changing American Perceptions of the Royal Navy 
since 1775 


here are many dimensions to a navy. At its most obvious, a navy is an ex- 

pression of a nation’s power, but at the same time it is a microcosm of a 

nation, representing its industrial and technological capacities as well as 
a reflection of the nature, character, and spirit of its people and its institutions. 
While a navy is a national creation that fully reflects its parentage, a navy also ex- 
ists within the much broader and very different context of world affairs—the arena 
of competing powers and national interests, of deadly enemies as well as neutrals, 
friends, and allies. Outside Britain there is a wide spectrum of viewpoints from 
which to view the Royal Navy. The view from the United States of America is but 
one among many, but in itself it presents a changing kaleidoscope of viewpoints. 
Over two hundred forty years the American navy has viewed the Royal Navy first 
from the perspectives of rebellious colonies and then of a minor-power navy fight- 
ing a superpower navy, later seeing it as a role model, a peer competitor, and then 
as its closest ally as a great-power navy. 


IN THE BEGINNING 

In the absence of an established and well-organized state bureaucracy, the process 
of creating a navy in America was a slow and hesitant one.’ In 1774 and 1775, as the 
political crisis between Britain and its American colonies grew into an open rebel- 
lion, the Royal Navy was superior to all other naval powers in the world, although 
at this point the French navy had potential superiority in its unmanned ships in re- 
serve at Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort; Spanish ships of the line might also become 
available in a Franco-Spanish alliance.’ Being on opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
both the British and the Americans were initially reluctant to engage in an all-out 
naval conflict. In 1775, American delegates gathered in the Continental Congress 
and began the fifteen-year-long process of examining and debating nearly every 
fundamental aspect of representative democracy. Some expressed the radical idea 
of complete independence, but others were reluctant to take any steps that would 
preclude an advantageous political solution for the American colonies within the 
British Empire.’ One of those steps that might bring serious disadvantage, some 
believed, would be the creation of an American naval force.’ 
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At the Second Continental Congress, in Philadelphia in 1775, the subject of 
a navy came up for debate. One of South Carolinas representatives, Christopher 
Gadsden, who had served years before in the Royal Navy as a purser, believed that 
the Royal Navy was not as formidable as many feared. He suggested that the Amer- 
icans could easily start a navy by capturing some of the smaller British ships— 
cutters, sloops, and schooners. John Adams of New England made a similar ar- 
gument.’ Other members of Congress slowly came to see that there might be a 
role for American naval forces. First, they considered using small armed vessels 
adapted from merchant service to capture larger warships from the Royal Navy and 
thereby acquire purpose-built warships and trained sailors. Second, they saw an 
opportunity to force British forces to evacuate Boston by interrupting their supply 
lines stretching across the Atlantic. Third, American merchants believed that with 
armed ships they could effectively evade the British blockade of American ports.” 

Also, the American patriots faced a number of practical military necessities in 
fighting British forces ashore that involved maritime support. Several American 
commanders developed ad hoc arrangements to meet these needs. These local ini- 
tiatives were precursors of the eventual national navy, but they were far from the 
formal establishment of one to oppose the Royal Navy. In fact, in his Autobiog- 
raphy John Adams recalled that opposition to having a navy was “very loud and 
vehement.” The very idea of intercepting and attacking British forces at sea was 
“represented as the most wild, visionary, mad project that ever had been imagined. 
It was an infant, taking a mad bull by his horns; and what was more profound and 
remote, it was said it would ruin the character, and corrupt the morals of all our 
seamen. It would make them selfish, piratical, mercenary, bent wholly upon plun- 
der, &c. &c.”" 

Adams'’s life experience on the Massachusetts seacoast had made him an ardent 
naval advocate, and his career as a lawyer in maritime cases placed him as a leader 
in this cause.” Eventually his arguments and those of others moved the Continental 
Congress to take on 13 October 1775 the first step toward establishing what came 
to be called the Continental Navy. As a member of the congressional Naval Com- 
mittee, John Adams wrote the original draft of the organizational principles and 
rules for the newly established Continental Navy, adapting them directly from the 
Royal Navy’s Regulations and Instructions Relating to His Majesty's Service at Sea.” 

One of the greatest challenges for Congress was to find an effective administra- 
tive organization to support the fleet. The management of naval affairs became 
increasingly difficult. A number of approaches were tried, ostensibly based on Brit- 
ish models that included the establishment of a Navy Board and even a Board of 
Admiralty. Seeking to know more about how the Royal Navy managed its affairs, 
William Ellery, a Rhode Island member of the Marine Committee (successor to the 
Naval Committee), wrote to a knowledgeable friend at home, William Vernon: “I 
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should be glad to know what is the Office of Commissioners of the Navy, and that 
you would point it out particularly; unless you can refer Me to some author who 
particularly describes. The Conduct of the Affairs of a Navy as well as those of an 
Army We are yet to learn. We are still unacquainted with the systematical manage- 
ment of them, although We have made considerable Progress in the latter?" Others 
similarly assumed that the British approach to naval management would be the 
best to emulate, but they too had no knowledge of naval administration or of how 
the Admiralty or the Navy Board functioned.” 

During its ten-year existence, the Continental Navy played a very limited role. 
Its purpose was to contribute to what began as a civil war between American 
Englishmen and Englishmen at home in Britain and became the revolution that 
brought independence to the thirteen United States of America. The Continental 
Navy’s role was one of several maritime equivalents of the people’s and partisan 
irregulars ashore. The navy complemented the privateers, which more precisely fit 
this characterization, but it also undertook with some effectiveness vital tasks for 
the nascent revolutionary government that could not be given to privateers, such 
as showing the flag in foreign waters, carrying government funds, and transporting 
diplomats. These were vital functions in the development of the American state, yet 
the navy was no match for the Royal Navy, which largely eliminated it as a threat. 
The critical maritime role in the war fell to the new American republic’s French al- 
lies. It was the French navy that created local maritime supremacy in the waters in 
and around Chesapeake Bay in 1781 and so contributed directly to the surrender of 
the British army at Yorktown. 


THE EARLY REPUBLIC 

With the recognition of American independence in 1783, the young United States 
saw no immediate need for a navy and had neither the financial capacity nor the 
central administrative structure to sustain one. The last ship of the Continental 
Navy was sold in 1785, and the young country was left with no armed force at 
sea. From the British point of view, this was ideal. Those in Britain and British 
North America knowledgeable about American affairs saw danger in even allow- 
ing Americans the right to fish on the Grand Banks. In 1783, as the peace negotia- 
tions were being completed, a British newspaper, the Public Advertiser, reported the 
views of “a Country Member of Parliament” who felt that allowing Americans to 
use the Atlantic fisheries would have “at one stroke annihilated our navy” and “put 
an end to our existence as a commercial nation?” He and others saw the fisheries as 
the traditional nursery of navies and predicted that in them the Americans, along 
with the French, could train up to eighty thousand seamen. They feared that the 
United States could create a navy that would leave Britain in a position where, as 
another writer in the Public Advertiser argued, “it will be in vain for us to defend 
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any of our possessions. 
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In fact, however, there was no immediate prospect of that. It would be seven 
years before the United States put any armed force to sea, and that was not a navy 
but, in 1790, the Revenue Marine’s Cutter Service, the earliest predecessor of the US. 
Coast Guard. It was only in 1794, after American merchant vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean began to suffer from attacks by North African corsairs, that the new repub- 
lic saw the need to establish a permanent naval service. Before that time, American 
merchant shipping had relied on Portugal’s containment of North African corsairs 
around the entrance to the Mediterranean and in its western basin. When at British 
urging during the war against Revolutionary France Portugal made peace with the 
North African states, neutral Americans were left to fend for themselves. 

Notwithstanding this important impetus, Americans were having a serious de- 
bate about the purpose and function of a navy. There were two factions. On one side 
was the group that has come to be called the “navalists,’ who saw the Royal Navy 
as their model. For them, the new navy should be an expression and symbol of the 
nation’s power, honor, and prestige as well as a fighting force potent, capable, and 
effective enough to be an instrument of political influence in the world balance 
of power, to play the role of an arbiter in world politics. This navy with its poten- 
tial capabilities could serve as a continual deterrent to aggression as well as show 
America’s power while it protected American commerce and interests abroad. 

In opposition to this view was another group, which has come to be called the 
“anti-navalists.” They saw uses for a navy but argued that the navalists’ vision was 
impractical and far too costly. Their own navy would be a smaller seagoing militia 
force, with only a very few vessels on distant stations, operating singly, most in 
home waters for coastal protection and the suppression of piracy.’ For much of the 
first century of the new country’s existence the anti-navalists held sway, but there 
remained a constant tension between the two viewpoints. By and large, the leaders 
of the young nation were content to accept the indirect benefits of the Royal Navy’s 
global power while the United States focused on westward expansion across the 
North American continent. As Andrew Jackson told the American people in his 
inaugural address in 1829, the United States had “need of no more ships of war than 
are requisite to the protection of commerce.” 

It was this type of thinking that had produced the large frigates that eventually 
made a mark in the Anglo-American war of 1812-15. Starting from the typical 
French and British frigates of the 1790s but adapting for the needs of a small navy, 
American shipbuilders sought to design frigates individually capable of defeating 
or escaping likely opponents. Thus, they applied hull timbers the size of a seventy- 
four-gun ship’s to a frigate, producing one that “in blowing weather would be an 
overmatch for double-deck ships, and in light winds [would be able] to evade com- 
ing to action?” 

A basic and recurring theme in the American naval view of the Royal Navy 
was the desire to be recognized as the naval service of a separate and independent 
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nation. It was this that caused such deep American resentment over the impress- 
ment of seamen. In 1805, Capt. John Shaw wrote the American consul at Gibraltar, 
“I wish the British Commanders to observe that our Service is very independent, 
and I hope our commanders will never let slip any insult which they offer to pass 
with Impunity?” During the Anglo-American war of 1812-15, American naval of- 
ficers did not question British competence as fighters and seamen but were offend- 
ed when their British counterparts seemed to question their honor. Secretary of the 
Navy William Jones lauded Capt. John Rodgers’s voyage in USS President across 
the Atlantic to the Norwegian coast and into the Arctic as “another proof of the 
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exaggerated power and fictitious omnipresence of the British Flag? Yet an Ameri- 
can naval rating saw his British opposite numbers as “hard fellows on salt water?” 
When James Durand, a Connecticut seaman, later recalled of being impressed 
into HMS Narcissus that “only lately I had quitted the service of the U. States after 
enduring everything. The thought of serving with the British fleet touched every 


nerve with distress and almost deprived me of reason?” 


THE LATE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

The tales of victories of the American frigates over the smaller British frigates dur- 
ing the first part of the War of 1812 soon developed lives of their own and became 
in the late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century historical writing collectively 
an important part of American patriotic culture. They helped develop public pride 
in American naval heritage and provided a new dimension to public support for 
current naval construction.” 

As the new American steel navy began to take shape from the 1880s onward, 
when technological change was revolutionizing the physical characteristics of na- 
vies, a small group of American naval officers turned to history for the fundamental 
principles of naval warfare.” The most famous of these men was Capt. Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, whose series of four books on the “influence of sea power” between 1660 
and 1815 detailed the strategic effectiveness of the Royal Navy. Mahan famously 
declared that “the world has never seen a more impressive demonstration of the 
influence of sea power upon its history. Those far distant, storm-beaten ships, upon 
which the Grand Army never looked, stood between it [i.e., Napoleonic France] 
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and the dominion of the world?” In his third Sea Power work Mahan wrote on 
the War of 1812. Unlike other American writers, he saw the story of that war as a 
cautionary tale for the United States and a negative influence in its national history. 
“Not by rambling operations, or naval duels, are wars decided, but by force massed, 
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and handled in skillful combination,’ Mahan argued.” “It matters not that the par- 
ticular force be small. The art of war is the same throughout; and may be illustrated 
as readily, though less conspicuously, by a flotilla as by an armada; by a corporal’s 
guard, or the three units of the Horatii, as by a host of a hundred thousand.” Ma- 


han’s final publication in the series was his Life of Nelson, 
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a study . . . of the one man who in himself summed up and embodied the greatness of the 
possibilities which Sea Power comprehends,—the man for whom genius and opportunity 
worked together, to make him the personification of the navy of Great Britain. Thencefor- 

ward, the name of Nelson is enrolled among those few presented to us by History, the simple 

mention of which suggest, not merely a personality or a career, but a great force or a great 

era concrete in a single man, who is the standard-bearer before the nations.” 

Mahans historical works earned him great praise in Britain, bringing him hon- 
orary degrees from Oxford and Cambridge as well as an audience with Queen 
Victoria. They even earned him an offer of an honorary commission in the Royal 
Navy (which he politely but firmly declined).” This was understandable, in that 
Mahan had clearly expressed the world’s admiration for the Royal Navy. In an in- 
terview published in early August 1914, Mahan suggested, “You people in England 
do not realize the immense admiration felt all over the world, yes, and in Germany 
also, for the British Navy. Speaking from my standpoint, as an American, I tell you 
that there is only one navy in the world, and that the others are mere striplings by 
comparison?” While not underrating his own or any other navy, he asserted that 
“by comparison with the British, every navy still has much to learn?” 

Aside from holding up the Royal Navy as a model for others, Mahan was also 
interested in practical cooperation. In the first decade of the twentieth century 
American naval officers observed the establishment of the first Dominion naval 
forces and understood that such services would be extensions of the Royal Navy, as 
they were not entirely unaware of the debates and issues about these forces arising 
among the Cabinet in London, the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, and Domin- 
ion governments. One of the earliest American comments about Dominion naval 
forces came from Mahan, in the first years of the twentieth century, in the context 
of what was then termed “imperial federation” 

In July 1904, Mahan was the guest of honor at a luncheon in London hosted by 
the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. The well-known writer on imperial 
defense issues Sir John Colomb was in the chair. Introducing Mahan to the distin- 
guished group that had gathered, Colomb declared, 

The object of the Royal Navy of the United Kingdom, in its truest aspect, is not to make 

wars, but to prevent them. And I take it that the Navy of which Captain Mahan has been 

a distinguished ornament, has, with ours, that common mission in the future. The great 

American Commonwealth of which Captain Mahan is a distinguished citizen, and the Brit- 

ish Empire, of which we are all ourselves citizens, have a great common interest in the peace 

of the sea.” 

Colomb went on to draw attention to the words of William B. Dalley, who had 
been attorney general, and briefly colonial secretary, in New South Wales during 
the 1880s. Dalley had suggested, “Let there be one Navy, under the rule of a single 
Admiralty—a Navy in which the colonies shall be as much integrated as the Mother 
country, which shall be theirs as well as hers, and on which they may all rely in time 
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of danger: 
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Mahan’s response was revealing. Linking the United States to this issue, Mahan 
commented, “As the sympathies of the people who speak the same tongues widen, 
like those of the various communities under the British flag and our own are doing, 
...as they grow together[,] there will be an approximation of the period [of] which 
we have heard much—the federation of the world?” 

Six years later, in 1910, Cdr. William S. Sims visited London in command of the 
battleship USS Minnesota and expressed similar sentiments. Sims, who would later 
become the U.S. Navy’s most famous and successful commander in World War 
I, had been born in Port Hope, Ontario, in 1858 and had been raised there until 
the age of thirteen, when his American-born father and Canadian mother moved 
their family to the United States. On 3 December, during Sims's 1910 visit, the Lord 
Mayor of London ended a week of courtesy calls, parties, and festivities by hosting 
Sims and the officers and men of Minnesota at a luncheon at Guildhall. In a closing 
speech of thanks, Sims declared, “If the time ever comes when the British Empire is 
seriously menaced by an external enemy, it is my opinion that you may count upon 
every man, every dollar, every drop of blood, of your kindred across the sea?” His 
remarks were enthusiastically applauded by those present but earned Sims a public 
reprimand from President William Howard Taft. Half a dozen years later, in 1917, 
in the midst of the war with Germany, Taft observed, “The ways of history are 
strange. When I was President I reprimanded an officer for saying exactly what he 
is doing now. That officer was Commander, now Vice Admiral, Sims in command 
of the American Navy in Europe?” 

Simultaneously, however, there was another, quite different current in Ameri- 
can naval thinking. In the late nineteenth century, officers in both the U.S. Army 
and Navy had been influenced by the successes of the German General Staff in 
Prussia’s wars and had begun to think about various contingency plans, in itself a 
concept entirely new in American practice. These strategists soon perceived that 
the Royal Navy, by which the U.S. Navy was vastly outnumbered, seemed the most 
dangerous possible enemy, even if not the most likely.” 

Mahan himself drafted the first American naval war plan, in 1890, basing it 
on the assumption of a weak U.S. Navy operating with a defensive-offensive strat- 
egy. This plan, in concept appropriate to a small power, kept the American main 
battle fleet in port awaiting an opportune moment to attack its larger adversary and 
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stationed minor squadrons in Puget Sound and on Lake Ontario.” “Any attempts 
against the British islands themselves, in the present relative strength of the two 
navies, is plainly impracticable. The belligerents will meet in the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” Mahan predicted;” in fact, “Canada lies at our mercy, unless the British 
navy by action on our coasts can stay our hand?” To do this, he forecast, the Royal 
Navy would need twenty-four ships to maintain a constant blockade of New York, 


with a reserve at Halifax bringing the total to thirty.” 
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In 1911-12, a war game based on the evolved American contingency plan, by 
now named War Plan Rep, for conflict with the United Kingdom was played by 
students at the Army War College. In contrast to earlier iterations, the current plan 
posited why war might occur between the two countries and looked at the situa- 
tion from a global perspective. The game scenario was that Red (i.e., Britain) had 
caused Blue (the United States) to declare war by dispatching an army division and 
a mounted brigade, totaling twenty-two thousand men, in fast transports escorted 
by the First Cruiser Squadron from Southampton to Quebec to reinforce the Red 
army in Canada.” 


THE GREAT WAR 
The United States remained neutral in World War I until April 1917, when German 
attacks on shipping made that stance no longer acceptable. In 1917 and 1918, the 
U.S. Navy operated successfully in close cooperation with the Royal Navy under 
Admiral Sims, commander of U.S. Naval Forces in European Waters. An American 
squadron of battleships joined the Grand Fleet, while destroyers, naval aircraft, 
and transports carried out a wide range of cooperative operations." Not all in the 
U.S. Navy were as happy as Sims was to be working with the Royal Navy. When 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels initially sent Sims to London in 1917, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. William S. Benson, cautioned Sims: “Don't let the 
British pull the wool over your eyes, we would as soon fight them as the Germans?” 

The experiences of American naval officers with the Royal Navy were both posi- 
tive and negative. As in the War of 1812, they were proud of their service and of 
its new and advanced ships. Henry A. Wiley, who commanded the battleship USS 
Wyoming in the Sixth Battle Squadron of the Grand Fleet, later recalled: 

I think we excelled the British in shooting. Of course, we were not put to the test in battle, 

and I don't know how we would have fared under fire. Our ships were not as rugged as 

the British ships, and our fire-control system probably would not have stood up as well as 

theirs under heavy, well-directed fire. [But our] system of turret firing was superior, I think, 

and we could have delivered a greater weight of metal in any given time under normal 

conditions.” 
Nonetheless, Anglo-American naval cooperation was very effective and led to at 
least one conspicuous change in the U.S. Navy: a new officer uniform, one that 
fundamentally endures to this day. On 17 March 1919, the U.S. Navy adopted a 
double-breasted, navy-blue uniform jacket inspired directly by the Royal Navy’s. 
The new style reflected contemporary taste in civilian clothing, but it was also a 
tribute to a close connection with the Royal Navy. The only major differences were 
that Americans used two vertical rows of six brass buttons, rather than the Royal 
Navy’s eight, and (for line officers) a star rather than an “executive curl” on the 
sleeve above the rank insignia.” 
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At the same time, however, the peace negotiations at Paris were causing great 
tension between the United States and Britain. They agreed on the basic questions 
in dealing with the defeated Central Powers, but there was major disagreement 
over the U.S. demand for naval parity with Great Britain—that is, a navy “sec- 
ond to none.” In March 1919 occurred the so-called Naval Battle of Paris, during 
which Americans showed their suspicions about British claims of continued naval 
supremacy and their fears that such supremacy and Britain’s successful blockade 
against Germany might lead to a blockade of American ports in a future conflict. 
For this reason, American naval officers proposed that Germany retain a small fleet 
as a counterweight to the Royal Navy. For the same reason they also considered a 
League of Nations naval force. 

American naval planners saw, on one hand, a number of reasons why war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain was unlikely, among them the economic 
dependence of Great Britain on the United States, the proximity of Canada to the 
United States, and the failure of colonial support if the Dominions did not consider 
a war against the United States as just.” On the other hand, there were reasons 
why a war might break out. The main issue was the disparity between British and 
American views of freedom of the seas, particularly in regard to belligerent rights. 
American naval officers were particularly sensitive to Britain’s reluctance to codify 
maritime international law and its inclination to the most liberal interpretation 
of belligerent rights on the high seas; they saw here one of the several reasons for 
maintaining a navy equal to Britain's. 

The U.S. Naval Advisory Staff in Paris used a Canadian contingency as an 
example of the type of crisis that could arise: 

If Canada should attempt to gain her independence from Great Britain by force, and if the 

United States remained neutral, it is the British contention that Great Britain could blockade 

every port of the United States and could so regulate our imports that we could spare none 

for exportation to Canada. This is not International Law, but an application of the law of 

force to neutrals. The only reply is the presence of a potential [U.S. naval] force that will 

secure the abandonment of the contention.” 

The Washington Naval Disarmament Treaty of 1921-22 formally established 
the principles of nominal naval parity between Britain and the United States that 
the latter had been seeking during and immediately after World War I. The U.S. 
Navy did not immediately build up to treaty strength, allowing the Royal Navy to 
remain numerically and qualitatively superior through the 1920s.” Nevertheless, 
American naval officers remained distrustful of Britain. While they acknowledged 
war was unlikely, they still believed the Royal Navy might be used in its traditional 
role of protecting and furthering British trade at the expense of foreign—in this 
case, American—interests. The underlying cause for such a war would most likely 
be a British attempt to promote its weakening trade situation by attacking the Unit- 
ed States, its principal economic competitor.” 
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In 1923, the US. Office of Naval Intelligence Monthly Information Bulletin re- 
ported that a former British prime minister, David Lloyd George, had said that the 
only country that gave his own any concern for a war in the near future was the 
United States. The points of friction between them, Lloyd George had said, were 
the Irish question, naval rivalry, and debt.” 


WORLD WAR II 

During the interwar period, the separate technical and professional development 
of the two navies created complementary bodies of professional experience and 
knowledge. Naval leaders in both countries were well aware that an exchange of 
information could be profitable, but the grounds upon which such an exchange 
could took place developed only slowly. At the outbreak of World War II in 1939 
the United States again remained formally neutral but also began a range of activi- 
ties to assist Britain even so.” 

The very first steps were private initiatives, beginning in September 1939, only 
a few days after the conflict began. A small group of twenty-two Americans took 
up an opportunity to become officers in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, the 
first citizens of the United States to become sea officers in the Royal Navy. The 
first volunteer, William E. G. Taylor, received his RNVR commission on 14 Sep- 
tember 1939, and the last of the twenty-two, Peter G. Morison (the only son of 
the famous American naval historian Samuel Eliot Morison), was commissioned 
on 10 November 1941, just barely a month before Germany declared war on the 
United States. Another was Draper Kauffman, who was to retire as a rear admiral 
in the U.S. Navy, famous for having organized the forerunner of the SEALs. He 
had graduated from the Naval Academy in 1933, but poor eyesight had prevented 
him from getting his commission. Upon volunteering instead for the RNVR, he 
received what he later recalled as very effective training to become a sublieutenant 
at HMS King Alfred at Hove. He found the ten-week “Y-scheme” course “excellent, 
very well run. ... They did a superb job, for instance on indoctrination into the 
Royal Navy. Not stuffy. People might think that it might be, but it wasn’t at all—the 
history of the Royal Navy, that you should be darned proud to wear the uniform 
and that sort of thing?” 

In the formal relations between the two services, a firm working basis was es- 
tablished by the summer of 1940. The first liaison was between technical offices in 
the Admiralty and the U.S. naval attaché in London, but it soon proved inadequate. 
American naval officers with competence in specific areas were sent to London to 
examine activities within their specializations. The first to do this was Lt. Cdr. J. N. 
Opie III, who arrived in London in June 1940 to look into minesweeping arrange- 
ments and report back to the Bureau of Ships in Washington. He was followed by a 
number of others, most staying for just a few months, a few longer. 
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Lt. Cdr. Joseph H. Wellings was the first to be sent to study fleet operations and 
tactics, and he stayed from September 1940 to June 1941. He had the good fortune 
to return to America in HMS Rodney, bound for Boston, Massachusetts, for repairs; 
en route, the battleship was diverted to participate in the sinking of the German 
battleship Bismarck. Wellings’s numerous letters, reports, and diary entries before 
he left reveal much about an American’s reaction to the Royal Navy. As he wrote to 
his wife in October 1940, “I find that the English eat much more than we do, and in 
addition more often. I find their habits quite interesting. It is remarkable how they 
differ from ours when after all we have many things in common.” Wellings partici- 
pated in a New Year's Eve celebration on board HMS Hood. As the ship’s bell struck 
sixteen, he was amazed to see the wardroom tables cleared away, a bagpiper begin 
to play, and the admiral, captain, staff, wardroom, gunroom, and warrant officers 
dancing. “Such a comradeship one would never suspect from the English who are 
supposed to be so conservative. I was impressed very much. Such spirit is one of the 
British best assets. This spirit will go far to bring about victory in the end?” 

The ABC (American-British-Canadian) staff talks that began in January 1941 
established a framework for high-level cooperation between the two services in 
preparation for a time when the United States should enter the war. These were not 
easy negotiations and involved some serious differences of opinion. For some of 
the leading Americans, memories of experiences with the Royal Navy as junior of- 
ficers during World War I now influenced in various ways their outlooks on Anglo- 
American naval relations. 

For example, Adm. Harold Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations from 1939 to 
early 1942 and then Commander in Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe, in London 
until 1945, had served on the staff of Admiral Sims in London in 1917-18. After 
the war, he had attended the Naval War College, anxious to replace the quickly ex- 
temporized arrangements of that period with well-planned and organized relation- 
ships that were firmly established beforehand. Thus, as Chief of Naval Operations, 
he was the organizer and mentor of the ABC-1 talks in early 1941.” 

Stark’s successor as Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Ernest J. King, had been 
during World War I flag lieutenant to Adm. Henry T. Mayo, the commander in 
chief of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet. In this assignment, Commander King had traveled 
with Mayo and had the opportunity, rare for an American naval officer, to observe 
many of the senior British naval officers in command, including Beatty, Jellicoe, 
and Sturdee, as they interacted with Admiral Mayo during his visit to Britain and 
the Grand Fleet in 1918. King thought Sims “a show-off”;” in particular, he did not 
like Sims's having allowed American ships to be taken under British overall com- 
mand. He wanted the U.S. Navy to operate independently, under no other country’s 
control.” King had a strongly nationalistic viewpoint that has often been misinter- 
preted as specifically anti-British. As a student at the Naval War College in 1933, 
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King had written in his thesis, “Our financial growth and strength have virtually 
reduced Great Britain to second place. ... Great Britain must be considered a po- 
tential enemy and a powerful one, not so much as to questions of security but cer- 
tainly as to matters involving the growth of our foreign trade, financial supremacy 
and our dominant position in world affairs?” King’s attitude was long established 
by World War II, where it surfaced in a number of ways. In explaining his priority 
for the war in the Pacific over that in the Atlantic, King would recall: 

The British have been managing world affairs for well over three hundred years, ever since 

the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. I personally felt that the allies would lose the war 

against the Japanese unless we stopped them in a few weeks or months. . . . It seemed to me 

that the British “egged” the U.S. on to accept their ideas since they were already fighting the 

Nazis when the U.S. entered the war and also since the Nazis were close by and the Pacific 

was far away. .. . I can't get over the idea that the U.S. people had been sold a “pig in a poke” 

at that time and were in the well-known situation of having been worked into a concept 

(even a real obsession) of British origin rather than to look out for the basic interests of the 

U.S.A. throughout the entire world.” 

In 1951, Admiral Lord Cunningham (from 1946 Viscount Cunningham of 
Hyndhope) recalled in his published memoirs that Admiral King had been “at 
times rude and overbearing.” The day after several American newspapers quoted 
this remark, King dictated a memorandum for the record in which he recalled an 
incident during the summer of 1942 that had prompted it.” Cunningham, as head 
of the British Admiralty delegation in Washington, had come to his office to ask if 
more destroyers could be made available for the North Atlantic convoy to Britain. 
At that time, King had been using every available vessel and was fully engaged in 
setting up Operation Torc in North Africa. “I therefore interpreted Cunning- 
ham’s query as a ‘needle’ directed at me—and I was indeed very abrupt (rude) with 
him—and purposely so.” 

In general, however, the professional relationship between the U.S. Navy and 
the Royal Navy was remarkably good and made for very effective collaboration. 
American naval men and women clearly respected the professionalism and exper- 
tise of their British counterparts. Nevertheless, friction arose in a number of areas 
from differing approaches to training, procedures, and operational planning as well 
as questions of which of the two navies should play the leading role for a particular 
function. There were a number of well-known instances: naval intelligence collabo- 
ration, planning for the D-Day operation, and the operations of the British fleet in 
the Pacific, for example. 


THE COLD WAR AND AFTER 

By 1946 it was apparent that the United States would need to take on a number 
of global responsibilities that the Royal Navy had previously exercised, beginning 
with the Middle East. The U.S. Navy itself was deeply influenced by Royal Navy 
operational patterns and approaches.” In addition, the World War II command 
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organization as it eventually evolved provided the fundamental model for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization after 1949.” The gradual development, over the 
following forty years, of standardized procedures, equipment, supplies, and com- 
munications for multilateral operations removed many of the interservice prob- 
lems that the Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy had experienced during the war. For 
example, the Standing Naval Force Atlantic overcame what had once been insuper- 
able practical obstacles to become an effective force and a model for other formal 
and ad hoc arrangements.” Through NATO, bilateral sharing of nuclear submarine 
technology, and other initiatives the two navies grew increasingly at ease with each 
other and worked together with less friction.” Some clear differences remained. 
Americans acknowledged, for instance, the quality of the Royal Navy’s at-sea train- 
ing as well as the depth of knowledge of its “executive” and engineer officers in their 
respective branches; the latter contrasted with the more generalist approach to of- 
ficer knowledge and training in the U.S. Navy. 


As the vicar of Kew the Rev. Charles Caleb Colton put it in the early nineteenth 
century, “Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.” A telling example of this might 
be found in an echo of the Royal Navy’s long tradition of Trafalgar Night dinners. 
In the year 2000, the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Jay L. Johnson, announced 
that the U.S. Navy would mark with an annual “dining in” on the anniversary of 
the battle of Midway “one of the most decisive sea battles in world history . . . won, 
not by superior numbers or daunting technology, but by the courage and tenacity 
of sailors who fought a vicious air and sea battle against overwhelming odds.” 
Thus continues the long relationship and the evolution of viewpoints from which 
the American navy has perceived the Royal Navy: from an enemy to parent to peer 
competitor and finally close ally. 
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IV Commonwealth Navies as-Seen by the U.S. Navy 


ust thirty-three years ago, Professor Robin Winks of Yale University famously 

observed that “Americans cannot understand their own history without un- 

derstanding Canadian history. Conversely, Canadians cannot understand their 
history without understanding American history.’ However, Winks also pointed 
out the value of comparing and contrasting the histories of Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and the United States within the shared heritage of the English-speaking 
peoples, each developing its national identity and encountering other cultural in- 
fluences under differing geographical and historical circumstances.’ 

The comparative development of their navies and the roles they undertook 
within those differing national trajectories is a broad subject, one that is easier to 
comprehend when limited to the Australian, Canadian, and New Zealand navies 
in the twentieth century. It would be problematic to link their experiences to those 
of the United States at comparative stages of naval development a hundred years 
earlier, in the different technological context of the nineteenth century. 

A more modest alternative is to sample American perceptions of Common- 
wealth naval development in the twentieth century. Over the century between 1910 
and 2010, various quarters and levels of the U.S. Navy have viewed Commonwealth 
navies in a variety of ways, sometimes contradictory but all reflecting a maturing 
appreciation as these naval forces grew from very small, nascent organizations into 
full-fledged navies. The naval forces of Canada had a special significance by vir- 
tue of their nation’s geographical proximity to the United States and their shared 
home waters. Nevertheless, the naval forces of Australia and New Zealand were not 
overlooked, nor were those of India, as American naval officers assessed the world 
naval situation. 


In the early twentieth century, American naval officers clearly understood that the 
Dominion naval forces were part of the larger capabilities of the Royal Navy, al- 
though they were not unaware of the debates among the Cabinet in London, the 
Admiralty, the Colonial Office, and Dominion governments about them. 
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One of the earliest American comments about Dominion naval forces in the 
first years of the twentieth century came in the context of what was then termed 
“imperial federation.” In an article published in 1902, Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan 
reflected on the success of the United States in merging thirteen previously sepa- 
rate English colonies into an effective federation. Synthesizing the years since, Ma- 
han commented, “The American Commonwealth and the British Empire have had 
many jars in the past, the memory of which has not wholly disappeared; but more 
and more clearly are coming into view the permanent conditions that from the 
first have existed. . . . In language, law, and political traditions there is fundamental 
identity; and in blood also.”* 

In 1887, Lt. Charles C. Rogers completed for the recently established Office of 
Naval Intelligence a large (375-page) study on Canada that described major ports 
and laid out early plans of naval operations in the event of a war with Britain.’ 

About this time, in fact, American officers of both the Army and Navy had 
begun to consider the possibility of, and draft plans for, a war against Britain. Ma- 
han himself drafted a naval war plan in 1890, a landing by a fifteen-thousand-man 
expeditionary force at St. Margarets Bay, Nova Scotia, to attack Halifax and destroy 
the naval dockyard there.‘ 

At a quite different level, war college students in the United States kept Do- 
minion naval forces in mind as they worked on their academic exercises and war 
games. A war game concerning the American contingency plan for war between 
the United States and the United Kingdom, by now named War Plan Red, was the 
subject that students at the Army War College examined during the academic year 
1911-12. In the Pacific, an expedition of 37,782 Australians and New Zealanders 
had on day 30 reached Suva in the Fiji Islands, from whence it would sail via Fan- 
ning Island to attack the Panama Canal as soon as Red had secured control of the 
Pacific.’ 

In this war game, Red completely overcame any resistance that Blue could offer. 
It was apparent in retrospect that Blue’s best chance for defense had lain in a quick 
offensive against Cornwall and Ottawa (both Ontario) in the east and, in the west, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Mission Junction, British Columbia, with the object of 
breaking up Canadian militia concentrations, destroying canals and railroads, and 
dividing Red’s main expeditionary force. At the same, control of the Great Lakes 
would have been valuable for Blue. That appeared to be possible in Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and St. Clair but “difficult in Lake Erie and probably impossible 
at first in Lake Ontario?” 

All these calculations involved a consideration of Dominion navies as part of 
Red’s forces. A detailed chart provided the statistical information. In this scenario, 
the American naval officers saw the greatest use of Australian, Canadian, and In- 
dian forces in supplying personnel to help man the Royal Navy’s Australian station, 
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East Indian Squadron, and reserves in Canada, thereby releasing regularly trained 


officers and men for the war against the United States.” 


Between 1917 and 1918, the U.S. Navy operated successfully with the Royal Navy 


[Red Naval] Personnel Available Immediately 
on Declaration of War 


Officers Men 

Fleet in commission 7,414 98,381 
Coast Guard 310 2,790 
Royal Marines 483 16,477 
Training 805 5,199 
Special Services 300 1,391 
Royal Fleet Reserve* — 19,749 
Royal Naval Reservet 415 4,225 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 168 3,057 
Officers retired list 

(shore duty only) 1,008 = 
Australian Naval Forces 180 1,127 
Canadian Naval Forces 60 810 
Royal Indian Marine 215 — 
Total 11,358 153,206 
Available after 30 days 830 26,150 
Available after 3 months — 5,250 
Grand Total 12,188 184,606 


*90% of 21,943 
T25% of 18,560 


Source: Cdr. N. A. McCully, “War Plan, BLUE versus RED: Organization and 


Distribution of RED Naval Forces in Case of War with BLUE,” pp. 7-8, box 


49, file 1, RG 8: UNOpP. Army War College Work, 1911-1912, NHC. Also in 


box 4, file 3. 


in European waters under Adm. Wil- 
liam S. Sims’s command. An American 
squadron of battleships joined the Grand 
Fleet, while destroyers, naval aircraft, 
and transports carried out a wide range 
of cooperative operations.” However, 
during the peace negotiations at Paris in 
1919, the subject of Canada arose. The 
U.S. Naval Advisory Staff in Paris used a 
Canadian contingency as an example of 
the type of crisis that could arise: 


If Canada should attempt to gain her inde- 
pendence from Great Britain by force, and if 
the United States remained neutral, it is the 
British contention that Great Britain could 
blockade every port of the United States and 
could so regulate our imports that we could 
spare none for exportation to Canada. This is 
not International Law, but an application of 
the law of force to neutrals. The only reply is 
the presence of a potential [U.S. naval] force 
that will secure the abandonment of the con- 
tention.” 


British planners saw the eastern At- 
lantic, Canada, and the Far East as the 
most likely theaters for such a war to play 
out.” For their part, however, American 
naval planners looked at the same con- 
tingency solely in terms of the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. By 1930, the 
American War Plan Red was still basi- 
cally a defensive plan, in which Crimson 


(Canada) played a central role and the worst-case scenario was British forces in- 
vading the United States from Canada. But even as late as 1930, American officers 


could not easily imagine Canada remaining neutral and saw Canada as the most 


sensitive and productive target to attack in a war with Britain. Backed up by exten- 


sive analysis of war gaming, American naval plans envisioned the United States as- 


suming the strategic defensive, attacking Halifax and other ports to prevent British 


forces from reaching Canada.” 
Through the 1930s, a gradual shift in American naval attitudes toward Canada 
took place. Beginning in 1933, the Naval War College's Intelligence Department 
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began to undertake a series of detailed studies on areas of strategic interest, which 
were paralleled by war games.” Revisions of these assessments in 1935-36 and 
again in 1940 reflect changing American naval perceptions. In the later versions the 
“worst-case” contingency above was not repeated. Even the 1935-36 assessment, 
however, had drifted away from the probability of actual war and had become 
something of an academic exercise: “We have, theoretically, a close approximation 
in parity, in the two navies, which are most interesting and convenient for use in 
demonstrating the principles of naval warfare?” Also, scenarios were no longer 
limited to “Red versus Blue” but widened to a range of others: 


Crimson versus Blue 
Crimson and Red versus Blue 
Red versus Blue, with Crimson neutral 


Crimson and Red plus others versus Blue” 


The 1935-36 study explicitly described the Royal Canadian Navy for the first time, 
if only briefly, noting that it “consists of 550 of all ranks, 500 reserves, and 1,000 Na- 
val Volunteer Reservists. It comprises one destroyer and two minesweepers based 
at Halifax: and a similar group based at Vancouver.” 

By 1937, the Naval War College had extended its research on Canada and in- 
vited the American minister to Canada, Norman Armour, to give a detailed lec- 
ture and take away six in-depth questions to answer in writing after he returned 
to Ottawa. Armour explained fully for the students the history of Canada and its 
and the other Dominions’ transitions to independent status. He dated that status 
from the 1917 Imperial War Council resolution recommending full recognition of 
the Dominions as autonomous nations of the imperial Commonwealth. In Canada 
there were, the minister told his audience, three large opinion groups on defense is- 
sues. First there were the isolationists, who relied on Canada’s geographical remote- 
ness, the Royal Navy, and the Monroe Doctrine for protection. A second group, the 
collectivists, pinned their hopes on collective security and the League of Nations. 
Then there was a large group of middle-of-the-road people who would cooperate 
with the empire and the League but not involve Canada in any conflict not directly 
involving her national interests. “They [the last group] contend,’ the minister said, 
“that having reached the status of a sovereign nation, Canada should have a defense 
force sufficient to maintain the dignity of her position?” 

Armour explained the debates in the Canadian Parliament on the 1937 defense 
estimate, amounting to $34 million (Canadian). In that connection he outlined 
the parliamentary history of the creation of the Canadian navy, going back to a 
1909 debate as to whether to give dreadnoughts to Britain or to create a national 
navy. A recent speech by the leader of the opposition, former prime minister Rich- 
ard Bedford Bennett, in support of the current plans of the W. L. Mackenzie King 
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government for naval expansion, had paid tribute to then-Prime Minister Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier’s naval policy that had resulted in the 1910 Naval Service Act. Armour’s 
point was that 

Canada had no intention of becoming involved in any conflict where her interests are not 

at stake, either in Europe or in the Pacific... . [W]hether she has at her command today a 

force adequate to maintain her neutrality or will have such a force in the near future, taking 

into account the heavily charged state of the British shipyards and the fact that Canadian 

shipyards and aviation factories are limited in size and output, is something that you can 

answer better than I.” 

An update to the Naval War College’s Canada study, apparently already in progress 
when war broke out in Europe in September 1939, was completed in mid-February 
1940. Noting that the war “had already profoundly affected all phases of Canadian 
life” the report argued that “the Canadian Navy is almost negligible, in spite of the 
addition of the British flotilla leader Assiniboine and requisitioning of 40 commer- 
cial vessels for naval service. A fairly large number of small antisubmarine motor 
boats and aircraft salvage craft have also been added to the Navy?” Nevertheless, 
the Naval War College authors reached a quite new assessment of Canada, one 
that recognized for the first time in such American naval studies that nation’s in- 
dependent position: “This extremely brief review of Canada at war indicates that if 
the United States ever undertook her defense, the Canadians can be of major help. 
Conversely, a political upset would make her a rather dangerous enemy?” 

Within a week after Britain’s declaration of war against Germany in 1939, the 
Dominions of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa had all an- 
nounced their support.” In the United States, President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
interested from the beginning of his administration in 1933 in closer U.S.-Canadi- 
an relations. With the approaching expiration, on 31 December 1936, of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty of 1930, British and American officials engaged in a long series of 
preliminary diplomatic negotiations prior to the Second London Naval Conference 
scheduled for 1935. Britain faced an uneasy situation owing to America’s neutral 
stance. It had few reliable allies in Europe, and in the light of the rise of Hitler and 
German rearmament, British leaders were seriously considering an accommoda- 
tion with Japan. In November 1934 President Roosevelt told his negotiator in London, 
Norman H. Davis: 

I hope that you will keep two definite considerations always in mind. First that [Sir John] 

Simon [a National Liberal] and a few other Tories must be constantly impressed with the 

simple fact that if Great Britain is even suspected of preferring to play with Japan to playing 

with us, I shall be compelled, in the interests of American security[,] to approach public 


sentiment in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa in a definite effort to make 
these Dominions understand clearly that their future security is linked with the US.” 
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The construction of an Alaskan military highway was an early direct issue to 
arise between Canada and the United States. Thereafter, in January 1938, Commo. 
Percy Nelles (Canada’s Chief of Naval Staff) and Maj. Gen. E. C. Ashton (the chief 
of the General Staff) briefly visited Washington for an initial, very tentative explo- 
ration of possible Canadian-U.S. defense cooperation with Adm. William D. Leahy 
(Chief of Naval Operations) and two American generals.” Over the following two 
years, political and practical pressure grew on both sides to develop some sort of 
formal security arrangement, despite America’s neutrality. Separately, the United 
States had engaged in discussions in August 1940 with Britain to exchange fifty 
World War I destroyers for ninety-nine-year leases on six bases in the West Indies, 
Bermuda, and Newfoundland. While Canada was not a direct participant, the is- 
sue had relevance. On 17 August 1940, even before all the details had been agreed, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King and President Roosevelt met at Ogdensburg, New 
York, and established the Permanent Joint Board on Defense (PJBD) to study all 
aspects for the defense of the northwestern quarter of North America as a pre- 
liminary to a defensive alliance. Each side had its own expectations, but one of the 
first issues addressed in the PJBD was strengthening the Royal Canadian Navy.” 
With this beginning, the transition began from a belligerent Canada and neutral 
America to an active alliance on the practical basis of a shared understanding of the 
geopolitical situation and the ideological objectives in the war.” 

The basic plan of the cooperation was worked out in the American-British Con- 
ference (ABC-1) held between 29 January and 28 March 1941, and thereafter a 
plan (known as ABC-22) for Canadian-American defense that assigned specific 
numbers of naval units to work with each other.” The experience of being an ally 
was entirely new to Americans in 1941. The United States had previously operated 
independently and had often taken a unilateral stance as a neutral power. Even in 
World War I the United States had not been one of the allies but rather an associ- 
ated power.” 

The fifty overage American destroyers that the Royal Navy acquired—some 
of them went to the Royal Canadian Navy—were symbolically renamed in honor 
of towns in Britain, Canada, and the United States that shared names, such as St. 
Marys, Charleston, Chelsea, Georgetown, Broadway, Newark, and Newport. During 
the war years, American officers and men typically felt that they had good and 
friendly relations with both their British and Canadian counterparts.” Americans 
thought that the rapid expansion of the Canadian navy from its small prewar size of 
some two thousand men and thirteen ships to the third-largest allied navy of a hun- 
dred thousand men and four hundred ships was likely to have resulted in lessening 
of the professional influence that a larger corps of long-serving professionals would 
have brought. Americans at the time believed that this showed to advantage in the 
Canadian navy’s informality, its hard fighting, and its aggressive individualism but 
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less so as weaknesses in disciplined procedures, routine maintenance, and repair.” 
Its ships also had chronic difficulty in open-ocean underway refueling.” 

In 1945, Adm. Sir James Somerville, RN, head of the British Admiralty Delega- 
tion in Washington, wrote the British High Commissioner in Ottawa, Malcolm 
MacDonald, that an influential American officer had related to him his surprise 
as a destroyer flotilla commander at having repeatedly to reconcile differences be- 
tween officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Canadian Navy, when he had expected 
the Canadians to be intermediaries with the British for the U.S. Navy: “He felt that 
in many cases friction which arose was due to hypersensitiveness on the part of Ca- 
nadian Naval Officers, but at the same time he also felt that in certain circumstanc- 
es British Naval Officers had failed to take due account of Canadians’ sensitiveness 
or the fact that they were a young Navy lacking the experience of the British?” 

Up to the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, American naval officers 
had given relatively little attention to the other naval forces of the British Empire. 
Planning code names did exist for Australia (Scarlet), New Zealand (Garnet), and 
India (Ruby), and the Monthly Information Bulletin published one or two short 
factual reports on the Australian, New Zealand, South African, and Indian navies. 
There was little to be found, however, on the Straits Settlements Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve or the Malay navy.” In the 1930s, war planners did give thought 
to using Darwin in Australia as a refueling base. In contrast, on the strategic and 
diplomatic level the Far East had been an important theme in Anglo-American 
discussions. In 1937 and 1939, during Neville Chamberlain’s government, incon- 
clusive Anglo-American naval staff conversations were held on this subject; “ how- 
ever, it has been argued persuasively that the search for some means of informal 
Anglo-American strategic cooperation in the Far East between 1933 and 1939 was 
instrumental in eventual successful cooperation in the Atlantic and in the Euro- 
pean theaters.” 

In January 1938, the U.S. Navy sent Capt. Royal E. Ingersoll to London for con- 
versations with the Admiralty. Ingersoll reported to the Chief of Naval Operations 
the British view that 

the UK cannot definitely commit the Dominions in any action in concert with the UK, 

as the Dominions like to maintain their independent Dominion status. They [the British] 

feel sure that Canada, Australia and New Zealand will cooperate with them against Japan 

and that there would be no question that Australia and New Zealand ports could be used 

by the US, such as the Admiralty Islands (south of the Carolines), which are an Australian 

mandate.” 

During his meetings Ingersoll made a series of agreements with Capt. T. S.V. Phil- 
lips, head of the Admiralty’s War Plans Division. One of the many points agreed on 
was that the U.S. Navy would be responsible for operations against Japanese trade 
on the entire west coast of North and South America, including the Panama Canal 
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and the passage around Cape Horn. It also assumed the general naval defense of 
the west coast of Canada.” 

Immediately following the simultaneous, coordinated Japanese attacks on Pearl 
Harbor, Manila, Singapore, and Hong Kong on 7/8 December 1941, Churchill and 
Roosevelt met in Washington for the Arcadia Conference. There, from 24 Decem- 
ber 1941 to 14 January 1942, British and American military and civilian leaders 
reformulated Allied strategy. The existing American RAINBow Five war plan for- 
bade major naval operations in the South Pacific west of 180° west longitude, thus 
eliminating Australian and New Zealand waters as operational areas. It allowed 
only minor naval forces to relieve Australian and New Zealand navies of escort and 
antiraider duties in order to free them to fight in Malayan waters.” 

The Arcadia Conference changed the situation, creating a new strategic area for 
the Allies and a new multilateral force to operate in it: ABDA (American, British, 
Dutch, and Australian) Command, whose mission was to hold Burma, the Malay 
Barrier, and Australia from the Japanese and to counterattack, driving northward 
from the Dutch East Indies to recover the Philippines. The Japanese quickly elimi- 
nated ABDA in the battle of the Java Sea, but the model for multinational naval 
cooperation that it represented became a major influence in initiatives in the late 
1950s and 1960s undertaken in the U.S. Navy and in NATO by an American naval 
officer who had served as a junior officer in ABDA Command, Richard G. Colbert.” 

Details of the close and successful naval cooperation that followed throughout 
the remainder of World War II must be left aside in this overview.” However, it is 
useful to point out here that the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS) 
essentially functioned as the center for Anglo-American worldwide planning dur- 
ing the war and that in it American naval forces found an effective framework for 
cooperation with Commonwealth navies.” In the immediate postwar years, from 
1945 until the formation of NATO in 1949, there were repeated discussions about 
ways to continue and adapt the cooperative functions of the CCS. 

By 1945, many American officials were coming around to the views of British 
military and naval leaders that the Soviet Union was a matter for future concern 
and that the continuation of combined Anglo-American policies would be impor- 
tant. In June 1945, Admiral Somerville, then with the British Joint Staff Mission in 
Washington, reported to London that the Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, had informally in- 
dicated that they were in favor of continuing the close U.S.-British relations. King’s 
successor, Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, went further in June 1946, advocating a 
“coordinated naval policy with appropriate members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations” in dealing with the Soviets.” 

While U.S.-British defense relations had become relatively informal by 1946-47, 
those between the United States and Canada remained institutionalized through 
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the Canadian-USS. joint defense board that had been created in 1940. Canada and 
the other Commonwealth countries had been represented by the British in the 
CCS, but the United States now needed a more direct way of cooperating with 
them. To deal with this issue, the PJBD recommended a combined Canadian-U.S. 
chiefs of staff; while an attractive idea in itself, the U.S. Joint Chiefs felt that it would 
be unworkable to make similar arrangements with a wide range of other allies. 
Instead, therefore, a Joint Canadian-U.S. Military Coordination Committee was 
established. This group proceeded immediately to develop a command structure 
that avoided British intermediation. 

At the same time, American naval commands were being reorganized on geo- 
graphical terms to build on wartime experience and remedy issues that had arisen. 
This new system gave the U.S. Navy a worldwide operational command system 
that was similar to Britains prewar and wartime plan, which now needed to be 
adapted to relationships with Commonwealth countries.” Perceptions of the rising 
Soviet threat in 1946-47 led to a number of possibilities for British-Canadian-U.S. 
defense relations. In 1948, the Brussels Treaty joined Britain, France, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands in the Western Union, with its Western Union De- 
fence Organisation and Western Chiefs of Staff Committee. The creation of these 
organizations made clear to both Canada and the United States the need to think 
more broadly about their mutual and cooperative defense. In December 1948 the 
United States joined the group negotiating the North Atlantic Treaty, which was 
signed in 1949. 

It took more than two years after the creation of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization to build an effective and fully accepted military and naval command struc- 
ture.“ That structure merged the naval dimension of national defense into a coor- 
dinated arrangement for the geographical, national, and functional assignment of 
forces. Through this arrangement the U.S. Navy worked with the Canadian navy, 
which was assigned roles built on its proven capability in antisubmarine warfare 
and given geographical responsibilities in the northwestern Atlantic (CANLANT). 
From an American point of view this relationship was a positive one. A command- 
er of the U.S. Navy’s Atlantic Fleet antisubmarine forces and NATO Commander, 
Western Atlantic and Atlantic (COMWESTLANT and COMOCEANLANT) told 
Naval War College students, “Fortunately for us we have extremely close coopera- 
tion and liaison with CANCOMARLANT in Halifax. We have U.S. officers on his 
staff, and I am fortunate to have some very fine Canadian Navy and Canadian Air 
Force officers on my staff and we do work extremely sympatical [sic]”” 

Another important dimension of American perception of Commonwealth 
navies is that of educational exchanges of officers to staff and war colleges. For 
example, in 1950 Capt. John F. Davidson, USN, later a rear admiral, was an ex- 
change student at the Canadian National Defence College, in Kingston, Ontario. 
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For him it was an eye-opening experience, a highlight of his career, and the basis of 
a much deeper understanding and appreciation of Canada. The United States, un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations, had just entered the Korean War. Canadian 
newspapers were full of criticism of the United States and its foreign and military 
policy. Against that background, Lester Pearson, then Canada’s secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and later prime minister, visited the Defence College and gave 
an address, having just returned from Washington, where he had conferred with 
President Harry Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Pearson told his 
audience in Kingston: 

I want you to know, and I swear you to secrecy until hell freezes over. What you're reading 

in the paper is the result of my briefing with the press when I returned, but I want you to 

know what I really said to the President and to the Secretary of State. I said to them that the 

government of Canada was behind the United States 1,000% about going into Korea with 

the United Nations and so on. But if that should be known in Canada, the government of 

Canada would fall the next day. We don’t have the benefit of the U.S. system where you've 

got four years. We would fall the next day if the people of Canada thought that we approved 

of intervention in Korea. I want you to know." 

Such candor was a revelation to Davidson. “That was the first time that I realized 
that what you read in the paper might not be representative: and that stood me in 
good stead when I was in political-military policy later?” As for Canada’s general 
approach to professional military education, Davidson “liked the systems I saw go- 
ing on up there,” in which prospective officers for all three services attended one 
entry-level college and went to their respective services in the summer.” “I dont 
think there was too much wrong with that system, because then I think they un- 
derstood each other better than we do?” 

US. naval relationships with Canada were strengthened in other dimensions as 
well with Canada’s eventual entry into the Korean War, the deployment there of Ca- 
nadian warships, and at one point the Canadian command of a task element with 
Australian, Canadian, and American units. They were further developed through 
the Naval Tripartite Standardization Program of 1950, the establishment of the bi- 
lateral North American Air Defense Agreement (NORAD) in 1958, and from 1968, 
participation alongside other NATO navies in the Standing Naval Force Atlantic.” 

The United States gave priority after World War II to its naval relationship with 
Canada as a matter of North American defense. The arrival of NATO gave it added 
emphasis and focus. However, the renewal of American naval relations with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were not long delayed. This came just in time for the first 
major Cold War crisis that occurred in the Pacific region. 

In October 1950, the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff and the U.K. Chiefs of Staff agreed 
that working relationships with the navies of Australia and New Zealand on opera- 
tional matters would be mutually beneficial should they find themselves operat- 
ing in that region against a common enemy. In due course responsibilities were 
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shared among the United States, Australia, and New Zealand for convoy routing, 
reconnaissance, local defense, antisubmarine warfare, and search and rescue within 
what became known as the ANZAM (Australia, New Zealand, Malaya) region. The 
scheme was implemented during talks at Pearl Harbor, attended by Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford (then commanding the Pacific Fleet) for the United States; Vice Adm. 
John A. Collins, Chief of Naval Staff, of Australia; and Commo. F. A. Balance, Chief 
of Naval Staff and First Naval Member, of New Zealand.” The relationship estab- 
lished through this agreement was strengthened in 1971 when the Royal Australian 
Navy joined Canada, Britain, and the United States in the NATO standardization 
agreements (STANAGs) for communications and technical cooperation.” 

Capt. Stephen Jurika, USN, who was the American naval air attaché in Australia 
during the Radford-Collins talks, later recalled the Australian navy of 1950-51: 

The navy has been assured that its needs will be met, regardless of costs. This is an indi- 

cation to me that the Australian government recognizes that there is nothing like the 

Australian Navy in the defense of Australia. The Royal Australian Navy is a young and 

vigorous service, and its officer personnel do not have the stultified, parochial outlook on 

the world that so characterizes the average Australian. Cooperation with the U.S. and the 

Royal navies will keep the RAN abreast of developments both in weapons, equipment, and 

planning.” 

For seventy of the past hundred years, Commonwealth navies have worked increas- 
ingly closely with the U.S. Navy and made major contributions to mutual national 
and alliance goals.” Relatively few American naval officers over the past century 
have had the opportunity to see Commonwealth navies up close, and even fewer 
have spent much time thinking about them; some rough edges remain, but the 
cooperation has been overwhelmingly successful. Those Americans who have had 
the opportunity to work with the officers of these navies uniformly praise their 
professionalism and high morale. 

The U.S. Navy’s longest and closest relationships among Commonwealth navies 
have been, aside from the Royal Australian Navy, quite naturally with the nation’s 
neighbor to the north. As a recent U.S. naval attaché in Canada sees it, the roots of 
this good relationship lie 

in the day-to-day maritime operations in NATO, where we have a history of sailing together 

side by side for over 60 years with the NATO Standing Maritime Forces—interoperability 

between our navies is not a new idea. This has evolved into a relationship where Canadian 

warships regularly operate as an equal partner in a USN Battle Group—a compliment and 

honor we afford no other nation (not even the UK).” 

Another former American naval attaché pointed to one of the rough edges: 
“simple arrogance [on the American part] since we're the guys with the aircraft 
carriers and big nuclear subs.” Yet a third relates the story of the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic, an American, who arrived in Ottawa in 1995 to tell senior 
Canadian defense and naval leaders, to the embarrassment of the embassy staff and 
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naval attaché, “I own 80% of the world’s power,’ and gave the impression that he 
perceived Canada’s forces as insignificant.” Of course, there are substantive policy 
differences and political sensitivities, as well as givens that may be best described 
in the old Canadian epigrams, that “Some nations have too much history; Canada 
has too much geography” and that “Being next to the USA is like sleeping with a fat 
lady; if she rolls over too fast, you are smothered?” 

Several officers who served with Canadians during the Cold War point out 
the lack of funding for the naval service. Political leaders seemed to believe that 
Canada’s geographical position between the United States and the Soviet Union 
would force the Americans to provide for its defense, freeing Canadian politicians 
to divert defense dollars to social programs.” In those decades, American observ- 
ers often noted that it required many years to obtain approval for procurement of 
new equipment. Also, they believed, Canadian flexibility in ship procurement was 
limited by restriction to national shipyards. 


Still, American naval officers who have worked closely on a daily basis with the Ca- 
nadian and other Commonwealth navies tell of how those navies “treasure the spe- 
cial relationship with the U.S. and work very hard to maintain it” These officers 
point out the closeness of the working relationships they developed and openness 
with which they were able to communicate and discuss issues with officials. They 
point also, with continuing appreciation, to the Canadian navy’s effective initiative 
in preparing the ready alert naval squadron for deployment as a response to the 
9/11 attack in 2001 and to its skillful procedures for boarding vessels in opposed 
and hostile situations during the Persian Gulf wars. 

American officers have admired without qualification the professionalism of 
the officers and personnel of Commonwealth navies and their ability to maximize 
the usefulness of their forces and the seriousness with which they take training. 
The tradition of naval cooperation that began during World War II in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific continued with both Canada and Australia in Korea, with 
Australia in Vietnam, and carried on to the recent Canadian and Australian naval 
participation in the Persian Gulf. 
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“Those Far Distant, Storm-Beaten Ships, upon 


Which the Grand Army Never Looked” 
The Influence of Sea Power, Alfred Thayer Mahan, and the 
U.S. Naval War College 


he American naval officer Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914) won 

worldwide fame in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries for his 

pioneering naval strategic studies of British and French naval history in the 
period between 1660 and 1815, with particular attention to the wars of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars.’ His most famous book was the 428-page The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, published in early May 1890. It has 
never been out of print since its first publication. Translated into French (1894-96), 
Russian (1895), German (1896), Japanese (1897), Swedish (1899-1900), Spanish 
(1900), and most recently Chinese (1997), the volume has had an enormous impact 
on naval strategic thinking around the world. It laid the foundation for the modern 
study of naval history and influenced the conduct of naval strategy in the First and 
Second World Wars.’ While many of Mahar’s ideas have been refined and super- 
seded by later professional thought, it is useful to understand the historical context 
in which they arose. 

The Influence of Sea Power upon History was the first of four volumes that Ma- 
han devoted to the theme of “sea power,’ a term he coined to draw attention to 
his abstract concept of maritime power.’ Little, Brown and Company in Boston, 
Massachusetts, published all his book-length works in the United States, while 
Sampson Low produced them in London. The three subsequent volumes in his 
sea-power series were The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire, 1793-1812 (1892);' The Life of Nelson: The Embodiment of the Sea Power of 
Great Britain (1897); and Sea Power in Its Relations to the War of 1812 (1905). An 
additional volume collected related essays: Types of Naval Officers Drawn from the 
History of the British Navy with Some Account of the Conditions of Naval Warfare 
at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century and of Its Subsequent Development dur- 
ing the Sail Period (1901).’ These, along with Mahan’s other writings—some fifteen 
books, 161 journal articles, 109 newspaper articles, and twenty-two contributions 
to other works—brought “sea power” into wide currency. 

Mahan’s work on naval strategy and naval command had its immediate origin in 
an invitation from Rear Adm. Stephen B. Luce, U.S. Navy (1827-1917), to Mahan, 
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dated 22 July 1884, to take up the position of lecturer in naval history and tactics 
at the nascent U.S. Naval War College, in Newport, Rhode Island. The Navy would 
formally establish that institution, under Luce as its first president, several months 
later, on 6 October 1884. Luce had known Mahan at least since 1862-63, when Ma- 
han had served as a lieutenant under Luce, then head of the Seamanship Department 
at the U.S. Naval Academy. At that point, the Naval Academy had been temporar- 
ily moved away from Annapolis, Maryland, to Newport, away from the fighting 
in the American Civil War (1861-65). Through this association Luce would have 
been aware that Mahan’s father was Professor Dennis Hart Mahan, a highly influ- 
ential professor at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, New York, from 1824 
to 1871 whose teaching had had a significant influence on the military leaders on 
both sides of the Civil War. However, Luce’s first choice was not Mahan but rather 
Lt. Cdr. Caspar F. Goodrich (1847-1925), whom Luce also asked to serve on the 
formal board of officers convened by the Secretary of the Navy to conceptualize 
the first plan of study for the Naval War College. On 12 February 1884, Goodrich 
declined, having just settled in as inspector of ordnance at the Washington Navy 
Yard after duty in the flagship of the U.S. European Squadron, where he had been 
an observer of British military and naval operations in Egypt in 1882." Mahan, 
meanwhile, had drawn Luce’s attention with his publication in 1883 of The Gulf 
and Inland Waters, for a series on the history of the U.S. Navy in the Civil War. This 
work was a straightforward narrative account, with little indication of Mahan’s later 
strategic interests. 

When Luce’ invitation arrived in September 1884, Mahan was commanding 
the steam sloop of war USS Wachusett, then at Callao, Peru, on the Pacific coast of 
South America, where the War of the Pacific, between Chile and Peru allied with 
Bolivia, had just ended. Mahan accepted, and to prepare for it he began a program 
of general reading in the library of the Phoenix Club in Lima, Peru.’ On completion 
of his sea assignment, the Navy Department ordered Mahan to his home in New 
York City. Mahan reported to Luce in Newport on 20 October 1885, at which time 
Luce gave him a year’s research leave at home, where he had easy access to such re- 
sources as the New York Public Library and the New York Yacht Clubs library. Luce 
directed him to shape his researches toward consideration of the interrelationships 
of naval and military tactics, strategy, diplomacy, and national power. 

Luce had in the 1870s, commanding a warship in European waters, met the Brit- 
ish naval historian Sir John Knox Laughton (1830-1915) and had been influenced 
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by his “Essay on Naval Tactics”; he had been influenced as well by Laughton’s 
1874 article “The Scientific Study of Naval History.”"’ Luce’s assignment to Mahan 
pointed him toward some of Laughton’s ideas and led to something dramatically 
different from all previous major studies of naval history, which had focused on 


tactical engagements between ships. Later, Mahan “gratefully acknowledged his 
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indebtedness” to Luce, in print, “for guiding him into a path that he would not 
himself have found”;” he assured his readers that whatever success he had achieved 
in drawing attention to the highest aspects of the naval profession, it “is due, wholly 
and exclusively, to the Naval War College, which was instituted to promote such 
studies?” 

Mahan completed the research for his lecture series in the summer of 1886, in 
time to travel from New York to Newport in August for the beginning of the Col- 
leges second course on 6 September. The Navy had acquired a building for the 
College and the small island in Narragansett Bay on which it stood in 1883, when 
Luce had succeeded in establishing there the U.S. Navy’s first naval recruit training 
station. The stone building was already sixty-two years old, having been built in 
1819-20 as the almshouse for Newport. No longer needing it, the town reluctantly 
gave the property to the state of Rhode Island, which in turn gave it to the federal 
government for the Navy’s use. Mahan found himself the building’s only occupant. 
“As I walked round the lonely halls and stairways, I might have parodied Louis XIV, 
and said, Le Collège, cest moi.” There was a steward to make his bed and his meals, 
but “there was but one lamp available, which I had to carry with me when I went 
from room to room by night; and, indeed, except for the roof over my head, I might 
be said to be ‘camping out?” 

By the end of 1886, Mahan had warmed a bit to his isolated quarters: 


Our position entirely out of [i.e., just outside of] Newport, indeed in the very opposite direc- 
tion from the fashionable quarter, has advantages of view and air over the latter. The island 
[Coasters Harbor Island, on which the College stands] which is connected by causeway with 
the main [island, i.e., Aquidneck Island, where Newport lies] is wind swept and almost tree- 
less but the old house (formerly an almshouse) faces the sea-breeze and looks straight down 
the narrow entrance through which, over a hundred years ago [in 1778], D’Estaing sailed in 
with the French fleet under the fire of the English batteries.” 


In 1886, the College course lasted only two and a half months. The second 
course, which further developed Luce’s initial academic plan, put into effect in 
1885, taught nineteen naval officers and two Marine Corps officers. Shortly before 
Mahans arrival in Newport, Admiral Luce had been ordered to sea, to command 
the North Atlantic Squadron. Mahan was therefore Luce’s successor as President 
of the Naval War College as well as (as had been the original intention) its lecturer 
in naval history and tactics. Luce brought his squadron to Newport in time for the 
opening of the session and remained for the first ten days, giving College students 
and faculty a practical connection to the fleet. The only faculty member other than 
Mahan was U.S. Army first lieutenant Tasker Bliss (1853-1930), who would make 
his mark as the first commandant of the U.S. Army War College in 1903; as Army 
Chief of Staff, 1917-18; and as American Permanent Military Representative on 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles in 1918-19. Soon joining Bliss was a medi- 
cally retired Navy lieutenant, William McCarty Little (1845-1915), who served as a 
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volunteer faculty member and in 1886 began to develop a program of war gaming, 
which like Mahan’s work would eventually become a hallmark of the College. Pro- 
fessor James R. Soley from the Naval Academy became the College's first civilian 
faculty member in 1885, lecturing on international law—thus completing the triad 
of academic and professional specialties of the new Naval War College: naval his- 
tory, war gaming, and international law.” 

Mahan remained at the College from 1886 through the end of the 1888 course, 
having given his Influence of Sea Power lectures in 1886, 1887, and 1888. He ini- 
tially resisted the thought of publishing them, thinking that if he did officers would 
no longer feel a need to come to the College. At the same time, he had become 
aware of the mounting criticism of the College within the Navy. It was a question 
not just of enticing officers to request assignment at the College but also of holding 
off a growing and organized effort to close it. The chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, Congressman Hilary Herbert, did not seem to understand Ad- 
miral Luce’s innovative idea of a place to study strategy and the highest aspects of 
warfare. Herbert thought the College was, or should be, a postgraduate school of a 
type that should be closely associated with the Naval Academy, with its laboratories 
and other resources for scientific investigation. Opposed to what he considered a 
redundancy, Herbert announced that he would stop further funding of the College. 

Both Mahan and Luce saw immediately that given the natural predilections of 
naval officers of the day, insertion of technical subjects into the curriculum would 
quickly overwhelm the broader issues that the College was intended to study. As 
the College’s president, Mahan moved rapidly to defend the intellectual goals of 
the fledgling institution, but his arguments failed to convince. Mahan later said of 
Congressman Herbert, “In vain did I try to divert his thoughts. . .. He stopped his 
ears, like Ulysses, and kept his eyes fixed on the necessity of strangling vipers in 
their cradle?” As a result, the College had no funding in 1887, leaving Mahan to 
sort through the debris from the conversion of the almshouse into the College and 
sell bits and pieces to purchase books for the library. Meanwhile, Mahan continued 
to develop the course, adding some contemporary matters. William McCarty Little 
moved ahead with his ideas for war gaming, and Mahan’s own lectures were well 
received by the students. Admiral Luce brought the entire North Atlantic Squadron 
to Narragansett Bay once again to cooperate with the College in what constituted 
the U.S. Navy’s first fleet exercises. By the end of the year, despite the lack of either 
funding or moral support from Washington, Mahan was pleased with the academic 
success of the College: 


Whatever the precise state of the case[,] their [the student officers’] ignorance and my suc- 
cess alike testify to the want of [i.e., need for] the College. If I had done as good work as it is 
generally said, it never would have been done had not the College called upon me, and what 
they [his students] received is likewise due to its existence. In truth the merit and raison 
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détre of the College is that it supplies an organization by which capable men will be called 
upon and stimulated to study the almost unknown region of naval war, to digest and system- 
atize its methods and to impart them to others." 


Mahan continued to argue the value of the Naval War College as the world’s 
only institution devoted to military and naval theory and not dominated by ref- 
erence to technological development. Few in Congress understood or supported 
his point, but those few were concentrated in the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
where a large majority voted against its chairman in favor of funding the College in 
1888. The bill passed in the House of Representatives, but when it got to the Senate 
for approval, Secretary of the Navy William C. Whitney unexpectedly appeared 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee to ask that the bill be amended, “for 
reasons of economy and administration,” so as to combine and colocate the Col- 
lege with the Naval Torpedo Station’s school on nearby Goat Island. Additionally, 
Secretary Whitney ordered that the four-month-long College course be shortened 
by a month, as only two lectures were being given a day. 

Both Luce and Mahan were livid; clearly the secretary failed to understand the 
educational approach: not passive learning through lectures but time set apart for 
students to engage the subject matter actively, by reading and writing. Mahan saw 
several respects in which the two naval schools might be joined, but, he argued, if 
“by consolidation is meant the merging of two lines of thought radically distinct 
and in temper of mind opposed, under a single directing intellect, the result will be 
the destruction of one or the other?” 

The War College course for 1888 was in session while all this was going on. In 
the previous year, Admiral Luce had invited Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919), a 
future president of the United States who had recently been a Republican candidate 
for mayor of New York City, to lecture at the Naval War College on his 1882 book, 
The Naval War of 1812. This lecture was delivered in September 1888 and created 
the first personal connection between Roosevelt and Mahan. Thus began what one 
historian has aptly called an “ambiguous relationship,” one based on shared interest 
initially in naval history and later, in 1897 and 1898, in strategic planning.” The 
“ambiguity” lay in the fact that whereas Mahan thought of himself as a scholar and 
thinker, Roosevelt saw him as a valuable writer and polemicist. There were also 
differences in viewpoint between the two men. Nevertheless, they were both ad- 
vocates of a large navy with modern battleships as something necessary to a major 
nation. Both also agreed, as arising from Social Darwinist ideas, on the need for 
overseas naval stations and on the annexation of Hawaii. In addition, both were 
concerned about the rising power of Germany and Japan. 

Despite Mahan’s success in Newport classrooms between 1886 and 1889 and the 
connections he had established there for the future, the Navy Department decided 
to order him to the Pacific Northwest as head of a commission to select a site for 
a navy yard. Thus rusticated, Mahan was no longer in a position to fight for the 
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College. There was some hope that the newly elected Republican administration 
of President Benjamin Harrison would be friendlier to the Naval War College than 
its predecessor. In the meantime, however, the class of 1889 was convened at the 
Torpedo School, where, as predicted, it was quickly overwhelmed by the technical 
instruction. In March 1889 Congress approved $100,000 for a new building at the 
Torpedo Station to house the combined Torpedo School and War College. 

Admiral Luce, who had just (at the beginning of 1889) retired from active ser- 
vice, returned to his home in Newport and took up the fight. He urged the new 
Harrison administration to separate the two educational institutions and to have 
the proposed building constructed next to the old almshouse of Coasters Harbor 
Island. As it happened, the Naval Torpedo Station was at this point commanded by 
an ordnance specialist who was a friend of the Naval War College, Cdr. Caspar 
Goodrich, the man Luce had originally wanted as lecturer in naval history. Good- 
rich made it a point of honor to fight for the College and keep it alive while it was 
associated with the Torpedo Station. At the national level, Luce enlisted the help of 
Rhode Island senator Nelson Aldrich, who in turn interested the new Secretary of 
the Navy, Benjamin F. Tracy, a fellow Republican. Tracy took immediate action and 
recommended to Congress that it authorize the construction of the newly funded 
building on Coasters Harbor Island, on a site that Mahan had earlier selected for 
it, not on Goat Island with the Torpedo Station. Congress acted favorably on this 
recommendation on 30 June 1890. Because of the new construction and the move 
from one island to another, no classes were held in 1890 or 1891, and no students, 
faculty, or staff were assigned, with the exception of Lt. Cdr. Charles Stockton, who 
oversaw the work on the building. 

Back in the Washington Territory, Mahan had completed his assignment, select- 
ing the site of what eventually became the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. He had 
also changed his mind about publishing his lectures. With his report submitted, 
Mahan requested special assignment to his home in New York, there to revise his 
first series for publication and then produce a second volume carrying the subject 
through the battle of Trafalgar up to Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. Mahan was 
also beginning to give serious thought to continuing beyond his projected second 
volume to a sea-power series. Accordingly, he wanted to avoid sea duty. The Navy 
Department granted Mahan’s request, to take effect from 30 September 1889.” 

In the late summer of 1889, he made several approaches through friends and 
acquaintances to find a publisher, but to little avail. The process was one that “both 
distracts, vexes, and hinders me in my other work? Mahan wrote;” in the end, 
however, his friends succeeded in making the necessary connections. Lieutenant 
McCarty Little, who had wargamed the battle diagrams for the book, became Ma- 
han’s conduit to Little, Brown in Boston, which by mid-October had agreed. At 
that point, Mahan realized that the prospects for a follow-on volume depended 
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on the success of this first.” When The Influence of Sea Power upon History duly 
appeared, in May 1890, Luce, Laughton, and Roosevelt wrote the first reviews, all 
anonymously.” A fourth soon appeared in the New York Times; that reviewer has 
yet to be identified.” 

Sending Admiral Luce a copy of his new book, Mahan wrote, “Whatever useful- 
ness the book may [be] found to have, the merit is ultimately due to yourself, but 
for whose initiation it would never have been undertaken. But for the impulse you 
gave, I should still have been contented to drift on, smitten by the indifference to 
higher military considerations, which is too common in the service.” At the same 
time, Mahan admitted to Congressman (later Senator) Henry Cabot Lodge (1850- 
1924) that his work on the book had fundamentally changed his own views. “There 
is a very common impression that naval conditions are so changed, that they [i.e., 
historical lessons] are practically obsolete for present usefulness. I believe that this 
feeling, which I once shared, is very erroneous. My own opinions have undergone 
much modification through careful study of the past?” 

While many admired his Influence of Sea Power upon History, critics noted that 
it was based on secondary sources. John Knox Laughton wrote privately to Luce, “I 
hope that I shall be able to do Capt Mahan justice [i.e., in his review, which would 
appear that October] on this side of the water. His chapters on strategy and policy 
are excellent; the details of his history he has, I think, taken too exclusively from 
French sources, and many are inaccurate?” In light of these criticisms Mahan de- 
termined to make better use of primary sources. His use of such materials led to a 
much better analysis but also meant he could not cover the range of 123 years in 428 
pages as he had in The Influence of Sea Power upon History. Using a more detailed 
approach, the new book would cover nineteen years and require two volumes with 
a total of 808 pages. Along with this, Mahan had to deal now with a very different 
strategic situation: no longer competing national naval strategies as between 1660 
and 1783 but rather a major sea power attempting to defeat a major land power.” 

From time to time between 1889 and 1892 Mahan was called on for his opinions 
about the Naval War College, but he had no direct responsibility for it. He began to 
capitalize on Admiral Luce’s friendship with Laughton to locate source materials for 
his new lecture series and book.” Mahan had expected to be called on to lecture at 
Newport in 1890 and 1891; he was pleased, when no classes were convened, to have 
the additional time. As he later recalled, “The College slumbered and I worked?” 

In February 1892 the Navy Department ordered Mahan to his second tour of 
duty as President of the Naval War College, with the personal encouragement and 
support of Secretary Tracy. Allowed to remain at his home long enough to com- 
plete his writing, Mahan left Commander Stockton to see the new building through 
to completion, which occurred in May 1892. About the same time, the Navy De- 
partment relieved the tense local situation by transferring the College from the 
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administrative oversight of the Torpedo Station and the Bureau of Ordnance to that 
of the Bureau of Navigation and specifically the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
James Soley, a former faculty member. During the spring and early summer of 1892 
Mahan completed the draft of his new series of lectures, The Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire, and in July returned to Newport to take 
direct responsibility for the College and prepare for a new class to convene in 
September. 

His new series of lectures had, and his book based on it has, two principal ar- 
guments.” The first is his naval strategic argument, encapsulated in his famous 
description of the Royal Navy’s blockading operations: 


They were dull, weary, eventless months, those months of watching and waiting of the big 
ships before the French arsenals. Purposeless they surely seemed to many, but they saved 
England. The world has never seen a more impressive demonstration of the influence of sea 
power upon its history. Those far distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army 
never looked, stood between it and the dominion of the world. Holding the interior posi- 
tions they did, before—and therefore between—the chief dockyards and detachments of the 
French navy, the latter could unite only by a concurrence of successful evasions, of which the 
failure of any one nullified the result.” 


Mahan’s second, equally important point was his economic argument, summarized 
in another passage: 


The strength of Great Britain could be said to lie in her commerce only as, and because, it 
was the external manifestation of the wisdom and strength of the British people, unham- 
pered by any control beyond that of a government and institutions in essential sympathy 
with them. In the enjoyment of these blessings,—in their independence and untrammelled 
pursuit of wealth,—they were secured by their powerful navy; and so long as this breastplate 
was borne, unpierced, over the heart of the great organism, over the British islands them- 
selves, Great Britain was—not invulnerable—but invincible. She could be hurt indeed, but 
she could not be slain.” 


The 1892 course lasted only seven weeks, but on its completion Mahan lectures 
were already in press at Little, Brown. In early December, Mahan informed Secre- 
tary Tracy that the publisher was sending him a copy of the new work: “It deals with 
the French Revolutionary period, and analyzes critically all the most celebrated 
naval operations, including the whole of Nelson's. . . . The work is the one upon 
which my own reputation must rest, as well as my claims upon the future consid- 
eration of the Department, in determining my employments. That I have been able 
to complete it is due wholly to your support—I may say even to your protection.” 
Secretary Tracy reciprocated the sentiments in his official report to Congress, not- 
ing that “the department is deeply impressed with the importance of the College to 
the Navy, as a means of insuring the development of the science of naval warfare as 
distinguished from the development of the naval material.” 

The plaudits were short-lived. The chief of the Bureau of Navigation was the 
hostile Cdre. Francis M. Ramsay (1835-1914), who held that the proper higher 
education for officers would be a direct continuation of the Naval Academy’s scien- 
tific curriculum. “The present War College system has very much the appearance 
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of a farce,” he wrote.” In November 1892 a national general election returned the 
Democratic Party to power, bringing President Grover Cleveland back to the White 
House on 25 March 1893. Cleveland’s new Secretary of the Navy was none other 
than Hilary Herbert, the former chairman of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
whose opposition to the College was already well known. The new assistant secre- 
tary was William McAdoo, a former congressman and member of Herbert’s com- 
mittee, who charged that the supposed war college was “really a dancing school” 
for those who “find quite a romantic charm in sometimes strolling on the shining 
beach with the epauletted, embryonic admirals of our decaying and dilapidated 
Navy?” 

Within two months the Navy Department ordered Mahan back to sea duty, de- 
spite his protests that he could better serve the Navy by continuing his contribu- 
tions to professional naval literature.” On 11 May 1893, Mahan took command at 
New York of one of the largest ships in the U.S. Navy, the eight-year-old protected 
cruiser USS Chicago. Shortly thereafter, Rear Adm. Henry Erben was appointed 
commander in chief of the U.S. Navy’s European station, flying his flag in Chicago. 
The Navy Department sent the ship on a largely ceremonial cruise, to return the 
naval courtesies of European countries in marking the four-hundredth anniversary 
in 1892 of Columbus’s discovery of America. 

Admiral Erben, sharing the new administration's views, had little sympathy for 
Mahan and no interest in his historical work. He, like Ramsay, believed that Mahan's 
writing signified his complete loss of interest in the naval profession. Nevertheless, 
and despite some tension between the admiral and his flag captain, the eighteen- 
month cruise proved a triumph for Mahan. His works were already widely known, 
and while Mahan was still crossing the Atlantic Professor Laughton was preparing 
his reception by lecturing at the Royal United Services Institution on “recent naval 
literature?“ Mahan’s already extensive knowledge of European history and current 
affairs was widened further by visits and conversations with senior military and 
civil officials in England, France, Germany, Belgium, Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, Malta, 
Syria, and Turkey. 

In 1894, when Chicago anchored off the Isle of Wight during Cowes Week, 
Queen Victoria invited both Erben and Mahan to the annual state dinner at Os- 
borne House. Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, who had brought the imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern to the occasion, was also present, as was the Duke of York, the future 
George V. During another week, in Southampton, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Earl Spencer, gave a large formal dinner, where many praised Mahan’s writings. In 
June, while Chicago was moored in Antwerp, Mahan returned briefly to England, 
where on the 18th he received an honorary degree at Cambridge. There he spent a 
few hours, then it was on to Oxford, where he spent the night of the 19th at Trinity 
College. The next day he received an honorary degree in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
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followed by lunch at the university’s All Souls College and dinner at Christ Church. 
On both occasions Mahan wore his full-dress uniform, with gold lace and cocked 
hat—but without epaulettes, to avoid any chance of tearing his scarlet doctoral 
gown with crimson silk sleeves." 

There were other things on Mahan’s mind aside from academic, social, and of- 
ficial functions. More than a year before, he had requested Commodore Ramsay at 
the Bureau of Navigation (which handled the assignment of naval officers) to allow 
him to devote himself to his historical studies and not be sent to sea: “The compli- 
cated administration of a large modern ship of war is a task too absorbing to admit 
of sustained mental effort in another direction?” Yet now, in command of Chicago, 
Mahan could not avoid thinking about the sequel to his Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire. As early as June 1893, Mahan wrote to his pub- 
lisher proposing a life of Lord Nelson, having already traced the outline of the ad- 
miral’s campaigns in his most recent book. For Mahan, Nelson's biography would 
be not merely the story of an individual but rather a continuation of the themes of 
his two sea-power books, adding to them the idea of Nelson exercising sea power 
as an agent of the state. Mahan’s study for The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire had convinced him that the eventual British victory 
had not been predetermined:” “As in every contest where the opponents are closely 
matched, where power and discipline and leadership are nearly equal, there was a 
further question: which of the two would make the first and greatest mistakes, and 
how ready the other party was to profit by his errors. In so even a balance, the wis- 
est prophet cannot foresee how the scale will turn?“ Little, Brown was agreeable, 
but in his new work Mahan was to find once again that he needed to increase his 
research in primary sources; he turned for assistance to John Knox Laughton. 

Mahan’s study of Nelson was not to appear until 1897, after his retirement from 
forty years of active service. In it he would conclude that the key elements of effec- 
tive naval leadership were personal intelligence, understanding of sound military 
principles, and resolution in action. “Reasoning of a very high order illuminates 
Nelsons mental processes,’ Mahan argued, “but it is not in the power of reason, 
when face to face with emergency, to bridge the chasm that separates perception, 
however clear, from the inward conviction which alone sustains the loftiest action?” 
Mahan underscored his point with Nelsons own words: “Yet do not imagine I am 
one of those hot brained people, who fight at an immense disadvantage, without an 
adequate object.””° 

Mahan’s sea duty in USS Chicago was arduous, but it also was a time for useful 
practical research, steaming through the same waters Nelson, his next subject, had. 
The cruise was also triumphal, and news reports of Mahan’s reception in Europe 
gradually arrived in the United States and added to his growing reputation at home. 
However, the greatest victory that Mahan achieved in these months was one that 
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From the Preface, The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire 
(Volume 1, pages v-vi) 


Thus, in its course, the author's former work, without abandoning its first simple motive, expanded into 
an attempt to analyze the strategic conduct of the naval campaigns, as well as the tactical features of 
the various battles—all too few—in which any clear tactical purpose was shown by the commanders en- 
gaged. The cordial reception given to the work by his professional brethren, in Great Britain as well as at 
home, has been to him not only most gratifying, but wholly unexpected. Its chief significance is, however, 
not personal. The somewhat surprised satisfaction testified is virtually an admission that, in the race for 
material and mechanical development, sea-officers as a class have allowed their attention to be unduly 
diverted from the systematic study of the Conduct of War, which is their peculiar and main concern. For, if 
the commendation bestowed be at all deserved, it is to be ascribed simply to the fact that the author has 
been led to give to the most important part of the profession an attention which it is in the power of any 
other officer to bestow, but which too few actually do. 

That the author has done so is due, wholly and exclusively, to the Naval War College, which was insti- 
tuted to promote such studies. If further success attend his present venture, it is his hope that this avowal 
may help to assure the long uncertain fortunes of the College, to which—and to its founder, Rear-Admiral 
Stephen B. Luce—he gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness for guiding him into a path he would not 
himself have found. 


October 1892 
A.T. MAHAN 


occurred back in the United States. He was in England at the time and received 
the first reports while Chicago was moored at Southampton in August 1893. Ear- 
lier that month Secretary of the Navy Herbert had boarded the dispatch boat USS 
Dolphin at Washington to make the passage up the eastern seaboard to inspect the 
naval activities at Newport. Herbert left Washington with every intention of clos- 
ing down the Naval War College. En route, however, the commanding officer of 
Dolphin, Lt. Benjamin Buckingham, suggested to Secretary Herbert that he might 
pass the time during their passage northward reading Mahan’ recently published 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire. 

Buckingham lent the secretary his own copy; upon returning to Washington, Her- 
bert called him into his office to return it. “This book alone is worth all the money 
that has been spent on the Naval War College,’ Herbert declared, having completely 
reversed his earlier opinions. “When I embarked on this cruise, I had fully intended 
to abolish the College; now I intend to do all in my power to sustain it?” And so it 
was that Alfred Thayer Mahan’s books on sea power were both the products and the 
saviors of the Naval War College in the first decade of its existence. 

Mahan’s reach and influence went far beyond that, however. He had chosen to 
examine the naval wars between 1660 and 1815 not only because they were the 
most recent major naval wars but also because he found them suggestive of paral- 
lels with his own time. Mahan’s arguments were deeply nuanced with regard to his- 
torical circumstances, but others used his name and work to promote much more 
rigid and doctrinaire views of decisive fleet battle. To American readers, Mahan’s 
works complemented Frederick Jackson Turner’s 1893 essay “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History,’ as suggesting the path the country should follow 
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upon the closing of the frontier. Mahan’s argument that, historically, navies have 
existed to protect colonies and maritime trade resonated with leading American 
politicians of his time, including Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
saw in Mahan’s work lessons for the nation’s naval power and overseas expansion. 
For many British readers, Mahan’s work explained and confirmed their faith in the 
Royal Navy as central to their dominant world power, while in Germany, Japan, 
and other countries Mahan’s work was used to confirm a perceived need to build 
large battleship navies that could fight future climacteric fleet battles. 
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Part 2: Early Modern Europe 


VI Navies and-Naval Operations 


ypically, historians have described navies and naval operations as nation- 
state activities within a specific part of the spectrum of armed conflict and 
violence at sea. The traditional historiographical focus has been on naval 
activities at sea that a state directly controls and directs, with state-owned, state- 
hired, or purpose-built warships. In work based on these interpretations of naval 
operations, the primary historical focus was on battles at sea between fleets, squad- 
rons, or individual ships of similar types; “naval operations” were distinct from the 
maritime activities that private business enterprises, chartered companies, political 
groups, individual leaders, or warlords might carry out. Such other forms of vio- 
lence at sea included piracy, buccaneering, filibustering, and hijacking, activities 
that navies have, from time to time, worked to combat and control.’ Throughout 
the early modern period, states purposefully encouraged privateering and corsair- 
ing as complementary to naval operations in economic warfare. Scholarship on re- 
lated subjects has been marred by frequent failure to define terms, to look with care 
at the translation of foreign words, and to understand the pertinent legal systems.” 
The traditional historiographical understanding of naval power and naval op- 
erations derives from several practices and influences. Until the late twentieth 
century, writers tended to examine navies and naval operations from the limited 
viewpoint of a specific nation’s history or through the biography of national naval 
heroes. For example, in Dutch naval literature Gerard Brandts 1687 biography of 
Adm. Michiel de Ruyter was an early model.’ In the English language, the secretary 
of the Admiralty, Josiah Burchett, published in 1720 the first British national naval 
history.’ Like the heroic biographies, Burchett’s work focused on heroes, battles, 
and tactics and so exemplified the early approach to naval history. This approach 
dominated through the late nineteenth century, marking the work of such writers 
as William James, Johannes Cornelis de Jonge, William Hepworth Dixon, Charles 
de La Roncière, Georges Lacour-Gayet, and the many British authors who wrote 
biographical studies of Admiral Lord Nelson and his battles from as early as 1802.’ 
Even today, biographical studies of naval heroes continue to represent a significant 
proportion of published naval history. 
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In an early attempt to change the emphasis on heroes and battles, Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas in his 1847 history of the Royal Navy divided naval history into two 
categories, civil and military, and made pioneering use of original manuscripts for 
the medieval and early modern periods.’ Half a century later, Michael Oppenheim 
devoted an entire volume to English naval administration between 1509 and 1660, 
connecting it to merchant shipping.’ Another major effort to shift the focus began 
in late-nineteenth-century Britain and the United States with the writings of Sir 
John Knox Laughton, Rear Adm. Stephen B. Luce, Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan, and 
Sir Julian Corbett. These four highly influential figures were either naval officers 
or civilian scholars closely associated with navies. They studied early modern naval 
history as offering the most recent major naval wars before their own time. All were 
concerned to create a scientific approach, distilling principles of naval strategy and 
operations for contemporary and future naval application.’ In the twentieth cen- 
tury, many naval historians continued to work generally along the lines that these 
Anglo-American historians had used: national history, the role of the navy in the 
rise of their respective nation-states, decisive naval battle, and exemplary, heroic 
national naval commanders. These writers were also typically professional naval 
men who combined nationalistic impulses with a desire to prove the historical im- 
portance of naval power in a way that reinforced naval development in the authors’ 
own nations and times.’ Others, in a more antiquarian vein, continued the tradition 
centered on naval heroes and detailed technical descriptions of battles, with lists of 
warships and with their dimensions and armaments.” 

Two major historiographical issues arose out of all this in the naval historiogra- 
phy of the early modern period. First, naval historians in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries limited themselves to the latter part of that era, drawing their 
conclusions and basing their understandings of navies and naval operations from 
the middle and late seventeenth century, the Anglo-Dutch and the Anglo-French 
naval wars between 1689 and 1815. They saw in these years the origin of modern 
navies and gave little attention to the earlier—but actually formative—two and a 
half centuries between ca. 1400 and ca. 1650. 

Second, such writers as Mahan and the German political economist Max Weber 
asserted for individual nation-states a monopoly on the legitimate use of violence. 
Arguing from concepts of public law found in Jean Bodin’s 1576 Les Six Livres de 
la République and Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan of 1651, Mahan and other naval 
writers held that by the end of the early modern period states had reserved perma- 
nently to themselves the rightful use of violence at sea, for purposes that included 
the eradication of buccaneering and piracy.” The 1856 Paris Declaration on Mari- 
time Law, the first multinational attempt to codify in peacetime a set of rules for 
maritime warfare, underscored the role of the state. The signatories rejected priva- 
teering and otherwise contributed to the late-nineteenth-century liberal thinking 
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on international and maritime affairs that led to the Hague Conventions of 1899 
and 1907. Such developments influenced naval historians of the time who were 
looking for practical lessons in history for naval practitioners. Naval affairs during 
the early twenty-first century have begun to suggest to historians, however, that 
any national monopoly over violence at sea was not permanent. Moreover, scholars 
have begun to argue that this understanding has been overstated even for the early 
modern period.” 

In the mid-twentieth century, a new interpretative factor appeared on the scene. 
Michael Roberts's 1956 inaugural lecture “The Military Revolution, 1560-1660” set 
off a widespread debate among military historians and naval professionals, some 
of whom sought to find a similar naval revolution.” The historiographical discus- 
sion first moved toward changes in technology as a reflection of a revolution in 
naval affairs. The pacifist scholar Carlo Cipolla, who thought revolutions an impo- 
lite and irrational way of settling issues, nevertheless led the way with his study of 
technological innovation and the early phases of European imperial expansion.” 
In another influential study, John Guilmartin pointed out how advancing technol- 
ogy brought about a fundamental change in sixteenth-century naval warfare in the 
Mediterranean.” Historians such as Guilmartin, Richard Barker, Geoffrey Parker, 
and Andrew Thrush all pointed to technological innovations that marked vital 
turning points in early modern naval history.“ Parker went much farther, to argue 
that “a revolution in naval warfare occurred in early modern Europe which was no 
less important than that by land, for it opened the way to the exercise of European 
hegemony over most of the world’s oceans for much of the modern period?” 
N. A. M. Rodger urged scholars to make a more careful evaluation, to achieve a 
better understanding of the links between naval developments and the nature of 
the national societies that supported navies, the character of their governments, 
and the types of naval operations involved.” More recently, Louis Sicking has ar- 
gued, contrarily, that none of this amounted to a revolution in naval affairs. There 
were fundamental technological, organizational, operational, and tactical changes 
for navies, but they took place over three centuries and constituted an evolution, 
not a revolution.” 

In the middle of the second decade of the twenty-first century, scholars have 
come to see the naval history of the period between the beginning of the fifteenth 
century and the early nineteenth century in two separate segments. The two cen- 
turies from 1450 to 1650 were the formative period when navies developed from 
their medieval character into a protomodern form, while in the 165-year span be- 
tween 1650 and 1815 modern navies emerged. Where nineteenth-century histori- 
ans focused singularly on battles and tactics, the latest scholarship has explored a 
range of categories, understanding navies as forming complex organizations. 
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Modern historians are careful to point out variations in these respects among 
navies in different parts of the world. To date, only one scholar, however, has been 
successful in analyzing this period in a national naval history in terms that bring 
the numerous strands together in a single work. N. A. M. Rodgers multivolume 
Naval History of Britain does this by interweaving—in alternating chapters or parts 
of chapters—descriptive analyses of what he identifies as the fundamental elements 
of the navy’s role in broader national history: policy, strategy, and operations; fi- 
nance, administration, and logistics, including technical and industrial support; 
social history; and the material elements of navies (ships and weapons).”’ At the 
time of writing, no other scholar has used this approach to deal with the multidi- 
mensional and complex character of another navy or in a comparison of navies. 

The historical monographs employing the newer approaches to naval history 
sort themselves into seven broad areas, which will be discussed in turn in the re- 
mainder of this essay: 

e The relationship of navies to state formation and to the rise of the fiscal- 

bureaucratic state for the support and administration of fleets 

° The development of maritime strategic thinking 

e Technology and the development of naval architecture for warships 

e The development of naval tactics for battle 

° The range of naval operations, including trade warfare and privateering 

e The development of international law touching on war at sea 

e The development of sea officers and sailors who specialized in naval affairs 


NAVIES, STATE FORMATION, AND THE FISCAL-BUREAUCRATIC STATE 
In the fifteenth century, navies were, in the medieval fashion, not entirely con- 
trolled by princes. A sovereign typically owned only a few vessels, if any. When a 
medieval king needed to arm a fleet for some specific purpose, such as an expedi- 
tion to France, officials had to impress or hire vessels for particular periods. By the 
fourteenth century this system was extremely sophisticated. Edward III of England 
regularly assembled fleets of more than four hundred vessels; between 1345 and 
1347, he probably managed to assemble over a thousand merchant ships for a vari- 
ety of war fleets.” In the following century, King Henry V of England owned only 
eighteen vessels around the time of Agincourt in 1415. Modern historians estimate 
that there were in his expedition between 700 and 750 ships of various sizes, 36 
percent of them hired abroad (chroniclers of the day reported between 1,500 and 
1,600). Over his reign, Henry V’s royal warships ranged in size from Grace Dieu 
(1,400 to 1,500 tons, completed in 1420) to two “great ships” (five to seven hundred 
tons displacement), to five-oared balingers (twenty-four to sixty tons).” Under Ed- 
ward IV in the 1470s, there was, probably due to political instability, no “keeper 
of the king’s ships” responsible for managing the Crown vessels. (By contrast with 
medieval ship sizes, in the eighteenth century the largest warships in Europe were 
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to reach three thousand tons. Where in the 1650s and 1660s warships of a thousand 
to 1,500 tons were regarded as giants, a century later such a ship would be too small 
to sail in the line of battle.)” 

In the fifteenth century there was not yet a standing navy in England, as Eng- 
land and other countries would have by the seventeenth century, and as some al- 
ready did. English kings in this period did not need a standing navy, thanks to how 
effectively they could requisition large fleets of merchant vessels, say, four hundred 
to 750, manned by over sixteen thousand men.” The English Crown could ship 
armies of ten thousand men and twice that number of horses to France during the 
Hundred Years’ War. This was possible because ordinary merchant vessels, usually 
employed for trade, sufficed for naval purposes; few English ships were designed 
or built specifically as warships. There was one notable exception, Henry V’s Grace 
Dieu, laid down in 1418 as a warship and never used in a commercial capacity. At 
1,500 tons, she was the largest English warship built until the 1600s.” To maintain 
vessels of increasing size, England under Henry VII built at Portsmouth in 1495 
the first recorded dry dock, where the carrack Mary Rose was constructed in 1509. 
Elsewhere in northern Europe, France had active royal shipyards and purpose- 
built bases dating from 1293-95, during the reign of Philip IV: the clos des galées at 
Rouen and its offshoot, Harfleur. Such works represented the initial infrastructure 
for naval development through the fiscal-military state. 

The Habsburg Netherlands between 1488 and 1558 illustrates an intermediate 
situation. A series of “Ordinances on the Admiralty,” the creation of the office of 
Admiral General of the Netherlands, and the establishment of a small royal fleet at 
Veere evidenced the Habsburg objective of gaining control over armed violence at 
sea. Conflicts of interest among seafarers, merchants, the admiral general, and the 
central government led to a failure to achieve centralized management, but these 
initiatives did foreshadow later developments in the Spanish Netherlands and the 
province of Holland.” 

In southern Europe, Genoa, like England, relied on private armed vessels until 
1559, when it began to create a state fleet.” In contrast, Venice had long maintained 
state shipbuilding facilities and in the late fifteenth century expanded them fur- 
ther, with the Arsenale Nuovissimo.” Practice varied widely in both northern and 
southern Europe as to the centralization of control and maintenance of naval forces 
until the sixteenth century, when change seems to have come with heavy guns in 
warships. These weapons could not be easily employed in ordinary merchantmen, 
which accordingly became less useful. In England’s campaigns in 1512-14, King 
Henry VIII used most of the merchant ships taken up for war service only for car- 
rying supplies; only the largest and best armed were useful in combat and offen- 
sive operations. Heavy ordnance also changed the balance between armament and 
manning, as the number of gunners needed for each weapon increased.” 
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The rise of the fiscal-bureaucratic state significantly changed European history, 
bringing with it a new sophisticated, innovative, and entrepreneurial form of orga- 
nization that transformed the nation and the control of armed forces. The change 
came first in early modern Europe. As Jan Glete describes it, the fiscal-bureaucratic 
state was in essence a double contractual relationship: between rulers and society 
and between rulers and the armed forces. The rulers raised their financial resources 
by taxes on their subjects in exchange for the stability and security, both at home 
and abroad, their subjects needed to pursue their own interests. To deliver that 
stability and security, the rulers used the funds they raised to pay the armed forces. 

Three stages in the rise of this new type of state organization can be discerned. 
First, the years 1480-1560 saw increased domestic peacefulness within states in 
parallel with rising cooperation, within countries, along with improved organiza- 
tions for tax and fiscal matters. Gunpowder weapons came into use in this period, 
rendering obsolescent older forms of static defense (i.e., fortifications) and placing 
a premium on mobile armed forces, including permanent navies. Only wealthy 
states could afford such technological innovations, and this too enhanced the pro- 
cess of centralization within states. 

The second phase of the transition period, from the 1560s to 1660s, was marked 
by domestic political crises that transformed the state, aggregating power into large 
and complex governmental administrative organizations. The third phase, during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, saw a rapid rise of permanent naval forc- 
es. In the period up to 1570, the total displacement tonnage of all European state 
navies was about 200,000 tons. Growth was moderate for a century; in 1650 naval 
tonnage was slightly less than 300,000 tons. Twenty-five years later, in 1675, the 
total was suddenly 500,000 tons. By 1700 it had reached 800,000 tons.” 

The warship of the Mediterranean states was the traditional galley. The Mediter- 
ranean was at the center of European trade, commerce, and culture; regional navies 
grew until the 1570s and were the largest in Europe. The Ottoman, Spanish, and 
Venetian navies were the principals, alongside such smaller and specialized forces 
as those of the Order of St. John at Malta and the Sacred Military Order of St. Ste- 
phen at Florence.” 

The first sailing ship navies were small and existed on the periphery of the con- 
tinent—in Portugal, England, Denmark-Norway, and Sweden. These navies grew 
out of their sovereigns’ dynastic ambitions and selling of protection. Portugal was 
the first to develop a long-distance capability for its growing overseas trading em- 
pire.” States that controlled the most shipping—Spain, Venice, Genoa, the Nether- 
lands, and the northern German states—only slowly turned to sailing ship navies.” 
Among these, however, emerged fiscal-military bureaucratic states, able to attempt 
to monopolize the use of armed force.” Spain, the Dutch Republic, and Sweden 
represent three quite differing models for the development of a fiscal-military state. 
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In contradiction to some scholarly interpretations, Glete argues that Spain was 
the first fiscal-military state, by virtue of its initial successful combination of aggre- 
gating internal interests and building government organizations. Yet, in contrast to 
those of others, Spanish attempts at innovation in this area in the mid-seventeenth 
century failed. Spain’s resources were not irretrievably exhausted, but, Glete argues, 
it failed because the basis of its efforts was not a central governmental organization 
but a network of private entrepreneurs, aristocrats, and city elites that came to con- 
trol the nation’s military and naval structure.” 

The Dutch Republic provides an example of a bourgeois military-fiscal state. 
The Dutch political and economic systems were advantageous for the develop- 
ment of complex organizations. The government-chartered East India and West 
India Companies carried on trade and protected it—in both Asian and American 
waters. Dutch society had relatively little internal strife and encouraged coopera- 
tive entrepreneurial activity. (Later, Voltaire would note a comparable situation in 
England.)”* The several Dutch admiralties’ ability to tax trade funded a core stand- 
ing naval force.” 

Sweden, in contrast to the Dutch Republic, was a dynastic fiscal-military state. 
The development of robust organizational structure gave the Swedish state an ad- 
vantage over others. Its abilities to mobilize resources, aggregate political interests, 
and maintain coherent armed units over the long term were supported by officers 
and bureaucrats who developed professional skills and who, along with aristocrats, 
identified their interests with the state and were therefore loyal to it. As long as 
these factors held, they radically transformed northern Europe and produced a 
naval force that dominated the Baltic. 

In 1918, Joseph Schumpeter argued—in a precursor to Roberts's 1956 concept 
of “military revolution’ —that the power of the state to tax stemmed from the need 
in early modern Europe to support standing armies. In 2004, Jürgen Backhaus, 
N. A. M. Rodger, and others examined the applicability of Schumpeter’s thesis to 
navies, which were vastly more expensive.” The group found no evidence of a tax- 
financed early modern navy. Rather, its examination suggested, various and dif- 
fering influences gave rise to navies in different states. These factors included the 
interrelationship of sea power with overseas trade, indirect taxation, royal patron- 
age, and the increasing efficiency and adaptability of bureaucracies.” These schol- 
ars demonstrated that navies and naval power played a role in the consolidation of 
separate, autonomous cities and groups into a continent of territorial states. The 
process, however, may have been more complicated for northern European states 
than Glete suggested. British historians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ar- 
gue that France and England developed national identities and “states” in response 
to the Hundred Years’ War, before either had a true navy.” 
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Another element of the emerging modern state, naval bureaucracy—and with it 
government-owned dockyards and burgeoning private enterprises for the support 
of navies—became a distinctive feature of this era." Further studies have begun to 
examine the interrelationship between the state and commercial entrepreneurs in 
the form of nonstate networks of suppliers, human resources, construction, manu- 
facturing, and food supplies.” 

The idea of the fiscal-military state is not limited in its usefulness to the transi- 
tional period but has application to the protomodern and modern navies as well. 
For example, the early eighteenth century saw the rise of two important navies 
backed by fiscal-military bureaucracies and supporting infrastructures: the Rus- 
sian navy from 1696 and the revived Spanish navy after 1714.” At the same time, 
the story of fiscal-military state navies is not exclusively one of success, as exempli- 
fied by the deterioration of the Spanish navy after its defeat in 1588 and the failure 
of the infant United States to maintain the Continental Navy that had helped win 
its independence in the early 1780s.” Fiscal matters are also manifest in deliberate 
downsizing and scaling back of strategy, as seen in France during the Nine Years’ 
War of the 1690s.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARITIME STRATEGIC THINKING 
The classical Greek word for an army general, stratégos—with its cognate stratégia, 
the art of a general—did not begin to acquire in European languages the modern 
meaning of “strategy” until between the 1770s and the 1830s. By that time, such 
writers as Henri Jomini and Carl von Clausewitz had employed the word to de- 
note the higher direction of military forces in war to achieve particular ends. There 
was in early modern Europe no explicit theoretical concept of strategy; neverthe- 
less, some historians have found in documents of the period elements of strategic 
thinking. Writings on naval affairs in the early modern period initially tended to 
follow the model set by the fourth-century AD Roman writer Publius Flavius Ve- 
getius Renatus in his Epitoma institutorum rei militaris, commonly referred to as 
De re militari. Although largely devoted to land warfare, the work contained a 
short section on galley warfare and tactics. Vegetius’s work had been influential in 
Western European warfare during the medieval period, first circulated in manu- 
script form and then printed in several editions in the 1470s and 1480s.“ It con- 
tinued to be influential as the basic practical manual on the art of war through the 
mid-eighteenth century. The early writers on naval matters in the early modern 
period—for example, Christine de Pizan (ca. 1364-1430) and Jean V de Bueil (ca. 
1404-77), the latter of whom served in the post of “Admiral of France” from 1450 
to 1453—placed their thoughts in the context of the practical issues of shipbuild- 
ing and navigation and followed closely the naval tactics that Vegetius described. 
Of the classical texts, Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian War had the 
most to say about naval strategy, concerning the limits of the Athenian navy’s 
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power during the Sicilian expedition, along with ideas of command of the sea and 
thalassokratia (maritime empire). Thucydides influenced English conceptions of 
strategic thinking from 1550, when an English translation from the French version 
appeared. His impact became a major one when his work came to influence Thom- 
as Hobbes, who first translated the History from Greek in 1628, and Carl Andreas 
Duker, a German-born philologist at the University of Leiden, who published his 
translation at Amsterdam in 1731. 

The earlier English views on the “sovereignty of the seas” had come from me- 
dieval feudal concepts that had nothing to do with strategy but rather arose from 
a medieval legal fiction that asserted the king’s symbolic authority and right to 
maritime revenues. Early English mariners typically spoke, not of sovereignty, but 
of the “safeguard of the sea,’ the protection from attacks on England and its trade. 
In contrast, by the mid-1560s a Spanish naval commander could write that battles 
at sea vindicated Philip IFs claims of Spanish dominion over the oceans.” 

Scholars of the early modern period make a distinction between the actual prac- 
tice of strategy in maritime wars and the early traces of maritime and naval strate- 
gic theory. There is clear, but highly scattered, documentary evidence that rulers, 
governments, and naval leaders thought strategically in sending out their naval 
forces to achieve broad objectives in international relations. They did so, however, 
neither consistently nor necessarily consciously, and the evidence that they did 
at all is found in dispersed documents that require deductive analysis. Notwith- 
standing, if theorists have fully developed the ideas of grand, maritime, and naval 
strategy only in modern times, historians have found convincing traces of them in 
practice avant la lettre.” 

While central governments had the means to develop broad strategic undertak- 
ings, the question arises of to what degree commanders at sea understood or were 
informed in such matters.” This issue points to another, the nature of the linkage 
between strategy and tactics. Before one can grasp fully that linkage with regard to 
early modern Europe, one must understand the character of the ships and weapons 
then available to translate concepts into actions. 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
FOR WARSHIPS 

Navies in the first phase of the early modern period, using a range of technical 
innovations, were moving beyond the galley warfare that had characterized naval 
action in antiquity. One of these innovations was a fundamental change in naval 
architecture. Until about 1450, shipbuilders constructed ships by unwritten rules of 
thumb and empirical methods passed on through apprentices. In southern Europe 
there were two types of vessels, “long ships” (or galleys), with oars, and “round 
ships; with sails. In northwestern Europe there was a greater variety of special- 
ized ship types; building techniques were accordingly more varied than in the 
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Mediterranean but less mature. Scandinavians began a Viking longboat not with its 
hull frames but with the outer hull, or shell, itself, clinker built (i.e., with overlap- 
ping strakes). Shipbuilders on the coast of northwestern Europe later adopted this 
approach for the construction of the cogs and hulks used up until the late sixteenth 
century. 

Mediterranean shipwrights traditionally built a vessel’s frame first and around 
it a smooth carvel-built hull (in which the edges of the strakes butted up against 
one another). Between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, the northern cog de- 
sign began to influence the Mediterranean round vessel, whose hulls (although 
carvel built) were shaped first. The introduction of nearly vertical sternposts with 
attached “deadwood” at the bottom made possible the use of northern-style pintle 
and gudgeon rudders in place of steering oars. These innovations jointly increased 
maneuverability. Also, the number of masts increased, improving the sailing quali- 
ties of ships. 

In the early fifteenth century, the Arsenale in Venice was the first to separate de- 
sign and building processes, by generating a geometric design on paper, a mezzalu- 
na (“half-moon”), by which to calculate the narrowing of successive hull frames. At 
first, the method was only a means to translate rule of thumb construction methods 
to paper, but eventually as it generated an archive of plans, it made standardization, 
quality control, and improvements in design possible. With the process of design- 
ing the shape of the hull in advance of construction, the frames could be built sepa- 
rately in a molding loft. Also, drawings gave shipowners and government officials 
a means to evaluate a design before construction. 

Venice also was the first to employ ship models as a design tool and a means 
to pass on the classic galley designs of Theodoro Bazon (d. 1407). In France, Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert’s 1673 regulation required the use of floating models (his innova- 
tion failed to take hold). Spanish shipwrights were using models by about the mid- 
eighteenth century. In contrast, the British Admiralty models of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were probably not built as a design tool but as a way to 
submit designs for royal approval.” By the end of the seventeenth century, ship- 
yards had begun to use solid half models of the hull, especially private ones where 
shipwrights shaped the underwater body by eye. The Royal Navy occasionally used 
this method from 1716 onward.” By 1750, scientific understanding of shipbuilding 
had increased—the principles of vessel displacement in water, buoyancy, metacen- 
tric height, and stability, as well as the relationship of hull shape to speed.” 

Shipbuilders in the early modern period did not widely employ Archimedes’ 
principles of displacement and buoyancy, although some knew of them, before 
about 1600, when gun ports began to pierce hulls and thereby lower effective free- 
board. In 1608, the Flemish mathematician Simon Stevin was the first to differen- 
tiate the center of gravity from the center of buoyancy and to develop a theory of 
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hydrostatics. In this period, such naval constructors as Anthony Deane in England 
and Olaus Judichær in Denmark calculated displacement by complicated geomet- 
ric methods. In 1687, Isaac Newton's Principia replaced all earlier theories of hy- 
drodynamics by using calculus to define a solid of least resistance. Pere Paul Hoste 
was the first to create a synthesis of the theory of naval architecture, in his 1697 
work Théorie de la construction des vaisseaux. Pierre Bouguer’s 1746 Traité du navire 
and Henri-Louis Duhamel du Monceau’s 1752 treatise Elémens de l'architecture na- 
vale signaled the beginning of mathematical predictions of a ship’s performance 
and characteristics. 

On the basis of these early works, the French minister of the navy, Etienne 
François, duc de Choiseul, created in 1765 a corps of naval engineer-constructors 
steeped in scientific theory.” In Sweden, Fredrik af Chapman employed scientific 
methods to calculate waterplane areas and displacement in his 1775 Tractat om 
Skeppsbyggeriet. In the last half of the eighteenth century, state-sponsored scientific 
academies, at the direction of naval ministries, supported this line of development. 
The Napoleonic Wars brought an end to such academies and with them the theo- 
retical, scientific approach to warship design. (Ultimately, measuring instruments 
that quantified resistance, power, and energy replaced the abstract theories with 
engineering standards and criteria.)” 

Some fundamental characteristics of warships, however, carried across the cen- 
turies from the late fourteenth to the mid-nineteenth. Ships designed for battle 
were usually built of oak, mahogany, or teak, with wood of other varieties added 
to the hull for increased buoyancy and protection of the crew in battle. A warship’s 
framework was robust, its decks well supported with sturdy internal fittings as nec- 
essary to carry guns high up within the hull. As ships became larger and mounted 
more guns, the placement of the decks, the distribution of weight, and the lines of 
the hull became increasingly important. Stability—in technical terms, a moder- 
ate metacentric height and short rolling period—became essential. In a seaman’s 
words, a “stiff” ship was preferable to a “tender” one, so that the gun ports on the 
lowest deck could be opened. Gun power increased with the number of guns; the 
heaviest guns had to be on the lowest tier for stability, lighter guns on the higher 
decks; and space limitations in the bow and stern meant that most guns lined the 
sides of the ship. A complicated system of masts, sails, and rigging controlled pro- 
pulsion, and a single rudder at the stern provided maneuverability. 

The result was a wooden sailing warship of the early modern era that was tacti- 
cally defensive but capable of the strategic offensive by virtue of its ability to travel 
long distances on the open sea. In an innovative study, Carla Rahn Phillips traced 
the careers of six early-seventeenth-century Spanish galleons from their initial con- 
tracting through construction, fitting out, manning, and employment to encapsu- 
late the entire range of issues involved.” Over the early modern period, warship 
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design was not static but continuously improved. Hull design and sail plans incre- 
mentally improved, joining many other factors to make ships more seaworthy and 
maneuverable, to give them better endurance, speed, and weatherliness (i.e., ability 
to steer generally upwind). 

As warships became larger and more complicated, however, naval architects 
could no longer optimize a single warship design for all naval missions. As a re- 
sult, specialized types, with increasingly standardized equipment within a type, 
emerged for separate and complementary tasks. The largest, ships of the line, were 
built with heavy armament and long endurance to be part of battle fleets, leaving 
smaller vessels to control sea-lanes. Medium-sized ships, such as frigates, could at- 
tack merchant shipping, conduct surveillance, and carry dispatches—a fleet’s only 
means of “secure” communication with the shore. Other, smaller types, among 
them the bomb vessel and fireship, had special missions. From the mid-eighteenth 
century single-deck ships were commissioned in large numbers for patrol, escort, 
coast-guard, and reconnaissance work.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL TACTICS IN BATTLE 

Gunpowder weapons brought a major change in naval warfare, but their use and 
application developed only incrementally over several centuries. References to guns 
and projectiles launched by gunpowder—known in China by about 1128—became 
common in Europe by the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the Catalan 
forge began to produce high-quality wrought iron. A century later, these weapons 
were starting to show serious potential for military and naval use. Early shipboard 
employment reflected developments ashore as cannon balls became able to breach 
the walls of fortifications and gunpowder mills developed. By the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, cast bronze cannon began to replace wrought-iron guns.” 

The presence of gunpowder weapons on board ships did not immediately change 
naval tactics. In the 1460s and 1470s, small bombard-type guns were mounted to 
fire broadside or over the bulwarks. The traditional tactics continued. An attacking 
ship sought the weather gauge—that is, a position upwind of the opponent, from 
where it could choose the timing and “target angle” (i.e., with respect to the oppo- 
nent’s vulnerable zones) of its attack. When the moment came, the attacking ship 
bore down on the enemy. As the distance between the two closed, each discharged 
every type of missile available that could be aimed at the enemy—culverin (primi- 
tive cannon) shot, arrows, and other projectiles, holding the bombard to the last 
moment at close range—in order to kill or injure as many as possible of the other’s 
crew, with a view to grappling the enemy ship, then sending a boarding party di- 
rectly over the bulwarks. In this maneuver, the attacking ship often rammed the en- 
emy ship: ships by this time were no longer fitted with rams, as ancient galleys had 
been, and the concussion could knock the enemy’s seamen off their feet and damage 
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its hull and rigging. Once on the deck of an enemy vessel, a boarding party fought 
its crew hand to hand, with the object of capturing, rather than destroying, it. 

The tactic of raining arrows and other deadly missiles on an enemy led to the 
construction of galleons, with high defensive superstructures forward and aft from 
which to counterattack. This change made the galleon far superior in combat to 
the low Mediterranean galley.” Meanwhile to counter galleys in combat northern 
European navies developed, by the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a new 
and distinctive type of warship with guns arranged in broadsides. This development 
pointed to the need for new naval tactics, but they came only slowly.” The distinc- 
tive semicircular battle formation of the Spanish Armada in 1588 is a prominent 
example of Spanish naval tactics employed against the Elizabethan English navy.” 

Naval warfare continued to be marked by a variety of types of operations for 
particular purposes, ranging from transporting soldiers and landing them on dis- 
tant shores to imposing blockades, patrolling for defensive purposes, and attack- 
ing merchant shipping, in a form of economic warfare. The quintessential exer- 
cise of naval power, however, was to defeat an enemy’s assembled battle fleet with 
one’s own. The fighting that resulted was between warships similarly armed with 
broadside guns, the increasing power of which presented a particular problem to 
be solved. 

The first significant change came on 29 March / 8 April 1653, following the 
battle of Portland during the First Anglo-Dutch War. The three English “Gen- 
erals at Sea’—Robert Blake, Richard Deane, and George Monck—jointly issued 
two documents: “Instructions for the better ordering of the Fleet in Fighting” and 
“Instructions for the better ordering of the Fleet in Sailing” While these instruc- 
tions incorporated existing procedures, they also established a connection between 
cruising formations and battle formations, and they at least implied the need to 
train and exercise a permanent fleet in standardized practices. The instructions 
gave the flag officers commanding fleets at sea an improved ability to discipline 
and command them in the next battles. In the battle off the Gabbard Bank, both 
the Dutch and English noted that the English fleet had been better controlled than 
it had been off the Isle of Portland and that its broadside gunnery, when sailing in a 
line, had prevented the Dutch from grappling and boarding. Thus warfare between 
1652 and 1654 led naval leaders in England and the Dutch Republic to think differ- 
ently about tactics. During the years of peace that followed, the Dutch navy, then 
the largest in Europe, was the first to adopt what quickly became the new standard 
for European navies: a large, permanent, national fleet of purpose-built warships. 

During the Second Anglo-Dutch War, additional tactical ideas developed. The 
Dutch institutionalized and expanded their thinking. Their admirals acknowledged 
the long-observed need for discipline and a well-ordered fleet in battle; specifically, 
they agreed that the fleet should fight as a unit, in a single line of battle. Ideally, the 
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three squadrons of ships in the line of battle would be close-hauled and windward 
of an enemy, supported by a reserve body of ships. In addition, the flag officers 
would be less exposed at the opening of an engagement. Naval officers debated and 
refined these issues for decades. 

In June 1666, the Four Days’ Battle off the Thames estuary, perhaps the longest 
and bloodiest battle of the age of sail, gave rise to further contemplation of naval 
tactics. The next month, James, Duke of York and Lord High Admiral, issued new 
instructions to the English fleet (which had been defeated in June) designed to 
ensure that hereafter it would maintain the weather gauge during a battle. They 
stressed the importance of staying in line formation and of dividing an enemy bat- 
tle line by tacking through it to gain the windward position. These instructions es- 
tablished tactical practices that continued until the end of the eighteenth century.” 

Between 1666 and 1815, fleet tactics generally developed. From the 1690s on- 
ward, French tacticians took a more intellectual, geometrical, and abstract approach 
than did the British and Dutch, who remained more pragmatic. In France, Hoste'’s 
LArt des armées navales (1697) set the tone, followed by Sébastien-Francois Bigot de 
Morogues'’s Tactique navale in 1763, Jacques Bourdé de Villehuet’s Le Manceuvrier 
of 1765, and the vicomte de Grenier’s 1787 L’Art de la guerre sur mer. These theo- 
retical treatises also had extensive influence in English translation. A counterpart 
from the British perspective came from a Scot, John Clerk of Eldin. His 1790 An 
Essay on Naval Tactics, Systematical and Historical, with Explanatory Plates reached 
a wide audience in translation into Dutch, Portuguese, and Russian.” 

Much later, emphasis on theoretical literature and formal fighting instructions 
led to rigidity of tactics and stagnation of thought. By the late nineteenth century 
attempts would be made to induce “laws,” analogous to the laws of natural science, 
first for military theory and then sea power.” Taken blindly and to its extreme, this 
approach would create inflexibility of thought rather than stimulating new ideas. 
More recent approaches to the history of early modern naval tactics address the 
abstract tactical concepts of the time in terms of their limitations for practical ap- 
plication and in experience at sea.” As one historian has stated, “In the absence 
of a consideration of such questions, the intricate three-dimensional business of 
fighting at sea has been reduced to a sterile one-dimensional narrative cleansed of 
its complexity?“ 

Naval practitioners and historians often cite, on one hand, the battle of Toulon 
in 1744 as an example of stagnation in naval tactics and, on the other, Admiral Lord 
Nelson's leadership and tactics at Trafalgar in 1805 as the apogee of tactical think- 
ing in the age of sail. Hereafter, historians of naval tactics in the age of sail need to 
take into account a number of complex factors beyond the orders, instructions, 
and theoretical studies. A sailing warship in combat encountered rapidly changing 
situations and a wide range of correlations: relative advantages or weaknesses of 
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ships or weapons; the comparative leadership and tactical skills of commanders; 
the relative states of morale, health, training, group mentality, emotional state, and 
discipline of officers and men; the comparative physical conditions of ships and 
guns; and the relative impacts on them of weather, wind, speed, and sea state. To 
understand the employment of naval tactics it is necessary to consider the interac- 
tion of the human and physical elements in context of the chaotically unpredictable 
and lethal conditions of naval battle.” 


THE SCOPE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

In general and in retrospect, one can see that nations used their sea power for a 
number of different strategic and functional purposes, listed here in modern ter- 
minology—an anachronism that in this case, used with care, assists understanding: 


1. To destroy or blockade an enemy fleet to prevent it from interfering with 
one’s own trade or other uses of the sea. An inferior force challenged the 
enemy’s attempt to do so by keeping its fleet in condition to threaten the 
enemy's, obliging the stronger force thereby to divert resources.” 


2. To control the sea by protecting one’s own trade and trade routes. This was 
done typically by patrolling key geographic areas, such as where shipping 
routes converged, and accompanying convoys of merchant ships with 
armed escorts.” 


3. To protect the coast of the nation or its overseas possessions, at the same 
time making it difficult for an enemy to operate in those waters.” 


4. To deny the use of the sea to an enemy by using the navy or privateers to 
attack an enemy’s merchant shipping and to damage the enemy’s economy.” 


5. To support military operations through amphibious landings.” 


6. To represent, or serve as a symbol of, state or princely power and, relatedly, 
to demonstrate latent power and political interest through naval presence.” 


7. To carry out policing functions: curbing piracy, maintaining order, regulat- 
ing trade, collecting customs duties, etc.” 


8. To carry out diplomatic functions, transporting important officials, diplo- 
matic correspondence, specie, or other diplomatically important cargoes.” 


All of these functions were exercised during the early modern period. In the tran- 
sitional period from 1400 to 1650, these strategies were implemented on a much 
more limited and local scale than they would be in the protomodern period from 
1650 to 1815, when navies developed global strategic reach.” A notable develop- 
ment of the protomodern period (though actually reaching back to the Hundred 
Years’ War in the transitional period) was the increased ability of land and sea forc- 
es—mainly the British Army and Royal Navy—to conduct and control together 
amphibious landings of military forces from troop transports. Such an undertaking 
involved three essential elements: naval predominance to prevent disturbance of 
the operation from the sea; the availability for hire of commercial shipping to carry 
troops; and the ability—developed over time and after extensive experience—to 
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reconcile the differing opinions and approaches of military and naval commanders 
attempting to work jointly.” 


THE BEGINNING OF INTERNATIONAL LAW ON WAR AT SEA 

Maritime law derives from laws of merchant trading that extend back to ancient 
times and by the medieval period were known collectively as lex maritima et mer- 
catoria. In the ancient and medieval periods, various codes of law developed in 
maritime regions. These regional codes provided the basis on which maritime law 
grew during the early modern period. One of the oldest was the Rhodian Sea Law, 
derived from the practice of the Aegean island of Rhodes in antiquity and later 
taken up and widely applied by Roman maritime law. When the Roman Empire 
receded, many of its legal practices remained in local traditions. 

The most famous of the latter is the Rolls or Laws of Oléron, originating from 
the eponymous island at the mouth of the Charente River in the Bay of Biscay. It 
came to form the basis of English maritime law through the agency of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Aquitaine, whose personal property included Oléron. About 1346, King 
Edward III of England declared it the basis for all future legal decisions that the Ad- 
miral of England would make; as a result, it was to become the basis for maritime 
law in the English-speaking world. The Inquisition of Queenborough of 1375-1403 
(a published set of detailed admiralty regulations) expanded on it.” As a compila- 
tion of legal judgments in French ports, the Laws of Oléron also became the basis of 
all subsequent Atlantic and Baltic maritime law. Louis XIV’s 1681 Ordonnance de la 
Marine incorporated it. In the Mediterranean, a separate legal code, the Consolato 
del Mare, was printed as early as 1494, supplanting various local legal codes. While 
much of maritime law pertains to trade and merchant shipping, essential portions 
directly affect navies and naval operations. For instance, in England the admiralty 
court was controlled by the Lord High Admiral, but through a vacancy in that 
post in 1575, the judges of the High Court of Admiralty became independent in 
judgment and jurisdiction. The High Court of Admiralty and its subsidiaries, the 
Vice Admiralty Courts in various colonies, became highly relevant to the navy and 
privateers owing to their jurisdiction over prize cases.” 

In a broader strategic sense, the legal debates of the seventeenth century over 
rival national claims to sovereignty over the seas established national objectives 
for naval operations. Several European states claimed portions of the open sea, in 
addition to England of the “British Seas.” Spain and Portugal maintained the legal 
settlement in the 1494 Treaty of Tordesillas that divided the East and West Indies 
between them.” Denmark claimed the seas around Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faeroe Islands. Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden asserted power to tax merchant ships 
from outside the Baltic." Genoa claimed sovereignty over the Ligurian Sea, Venice 
over the Adriatic.” Several states began to object to these claims and argue for free- 
dom of the seas. In 1580, when Elizabeth I rejected Spanish legal objections to Sir 
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Francis Drake's circumnavigation of the world, Spain sent an armada to the Strait 
of Magellan to prevent a repetition.” France objected to Denmark’s claims, and the 
Dutch Republic rejected those of Portugal.” It was in support of the Dutch posi- 
tion that Hugo Grotius published his Mare Liberum in 1609 (though he modified 
his viewpoint in his 1625 De Jure Belli ac Pacis to accept a state’s control over and 
defense of its immediate coastal waters). John Selden’s 1635 Mare Clausum was a 
contribution to a widespread doctrinal debate over freedom of the seas. Many naval 
powers initially opposed that concept, but it gradually gained broad support after 
David Hume in 1752 and Adam Smith in 1776 helped revive the idea in connection 
with free trade and free markets. 

In 1702, the Dutch jurist Cornelius van Bynkershoek laid the groundwork for a 
resolution by arguing that the decisive factor was the control of coastal waters from 
the shore, not by ships, which might or might not be present. Thus, the measure 
of control was the distance that a shore-based cannon could shoot. The Swiss phi- 
losopher Emer de Vattel accepted this device in an influential book in 1758, and 
soon treaties and national regulations reflected it. In 1782, the Neapolitan author 
Ferdinando Galiani defined the distance of a cannon shot as one league, or three 
miles. How this period dealt with these issues of maritime law became the basis of 
what developed in the early twentieth century as the law of naval warfare and later 
in that century as the international law of the sea.” 


SEA OFFICERS AND SAILORS SPECIALIZED IN NAVAL AFFAIRS 

For much of the early modern period, seamen moved freely and extensively be- 
tween the various sectors of the seafaring world—fishing, whaling, coastal and re- 
gional merchant shipping, privateering, long-distance and colonial trade, chartered 
trading companies, and the navy. National and religious identity arose only slowly 
among seamen, and until it did, navies could recruit men of different nationalities 
and from any maritime sectors." For lower-deck seamen, this situation continued 
up through the end of the age of the fighting sailing warship and into the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

In England, the fishing industry was traditionally “the nursery of the navy,’ a 
pool of experienced mariners. Whenever in the Elizabethan era the Crown assem- 
bled a naval force, it depended on being able to draw from this pool both volun- 
teers and impressed men. The absence of a permanent standing navy prevented 
seamen from specializing in naval affairs; service in the navy alternated with other 
maritime activities.” (The situation would not be much different for ordinary sea- 
men at the end of the eighteenth century, when the Royal Navy was in desperate 
need of manpower to fight the Napoleonic Wars.) When after the middle of the 
seventeenth century navies in Western Europe became permanent, standing forces 
it became possible for a seaman to specialize in naval service. This specialization 
became common among the three classes of officers: petty officer, warrant officer, 
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and commissioned sea officer. But even the commissioned officer—the highest of 
the hierarchy—was known to serve as late as the end of the eighteenth century in 
merchant ships when on half-pay. 

There is clear evidence of a link between the natures of societies, of their gov- 
ernments, and of their military activities. Sea power was built most successfully 
in countries with open social systems, notably in Britain and the Dutch Republic. 
There the complex, highly technical, industrial nature of navies reflected contem- 
porary society, as it did not in the rigid agrarian societies of the aristocratic military 
powers.” Within navies generally, internal social differences grew in this period, 
and as a result scholars have begun to look at specific groups of seamen.” 

In many European navies, the professional development of both officers and 
men was initially a matter of on-the-job training. The historically minded soci- 
ologist Norbert Elias, writing in the 1950s, was among the first to compare major 
Western European navies of the seventeenth century in terms of professional gene- 
sis. Few noticed his work on this subject until his studies appeared posthumously in 
2007.” Even then, among British naval historians, social history was in its infancy; 
the work of Michael Lewis and Christopher Lloyd from decades before had only 
very recently been expanded on.” N. A. M. Rodger’s Wooden World was a pioneer, 
archivally based study in eighteenth-century naval social history; it was followed by 
David Davies's Gentlemen and Tarpaulins on the seventeenth century.” Since then, 
however, scholarship has explored a widening range of specific social issues, such 
as naval families, wives and mistresses, manpower, gender, order, discipline, crime, 
punishment, religion, shipboard life, naval medicine, and the health of seamen. 

The Royal Navy was distinctive in establishing in 1677 a practical examination 
in seamanship to qualify for promotion to lieutenant. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the prerequisite for taking the test was a minimum of six years of sea ser- 
vice, one of those years as a warranted, working midshipman. That requirement 
placed young aristocrats on the same level as middle- and even lower-class appli- 
cants in the competition for promotion. 

In 1702, the Royal Navy created the seagoing position of schoolmaster, primar- 
ily to teach navigation. A Naval Academy was established at Portsmouth in 1729 
but was neither widely attended nor highly regarded. The Admiralty eventually 
created another alternative by allowing potential officers to attend grammar or 
navigation schools ashore to reach the required standard in mathematics for navi- 
gational computations.“ 

The French navy’s method of officer education was different. From the time of 
Cardinal Richelieu, Colbert, and the latter’s son the Marquis of Seignelay, a pro- 
spective naval officer had to be of noble birth and heritage and have attended one 
of the three schools for the gardes de la Marine, at Toulon, Brest, or Rochefort. The 
service's initial focus was the creation of an officer corps of learned men, reflecting 
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the French approach to naval affairs generally, as seen in its extensive use of math- 
ematics in warship design. French naval misfortunes during the Seven Years’ War 
led to controversial reforms in the educational system, dividing its focus between 
teaching mathematics and inculcating zeal for combat.” Current scholars are just 
beginning to make comparative examinations of naval officer education and lead- 
ership styles in different navies.” 


The research agenda of the academic investigation of navies and naval operations 
in the early modern period has expanded far beyond the battle narratives typical of 
earlier historiography. No longer confined to traditional and narrow nationalistic 
and institutional approaches of the past, naval history is now understood as a sub- 
discipline of the broader field of maritime history. Practitioners have accordingly 
widened and enriched its scope to cross recognized boundaries between academic 
disciplines and thereby take advantage of perspectives and insights their predeces- 
sors would have set aside. While the study of ships and seamen in battle continues 
to have its place, scholars now see combat in a much broader context and in rela- 
tion to other functions and activities of navies as complex governmental organiza- 
tions in themselves. The resulting multidimensional research agenda encompasses 
the relationships of navies to the nation and the state, comparative organizations, 
management, economics, industry, science, technology, international relations, 
and social relations, all of these across regions, cultures, and time.” 

Most importantly, whole new areas of research are opening up, examining na- 
vies and naval affairs through such social and cultural lenses as nationhood, com- 
munity, society, race, empire, gender, ideology, memory, and commemoration. As 
the situation stands at present, scholars have not yet applied these investigations 
evenly across the early modern period. Many have tended to favor the late proto- 
modern years, 1793-1815, at the expense of earlier phases or the transitional period 
between 1400 and 1650. Of such work that has recently appeared, the largest body 
has been on British naval history, not on other European navies or on comparisons 
across different navies. This pattern suggests lacunae that future scholarship has 
the opportunity to fill.” 
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VII 


Competing Navies 
Anglo-Dutch Naval Rivalry 


efore the acute Anglo-Dutch rivalry in the seventeenth century ended with 

a transformation in international politics and mutual relations that turned 

those same rivals into the close allies that became known as “The Maritime 
Powers,” it produced three maritime economic wars and wide-ranging peacetime 
competition at sea. The three naval wars—of 1652-54, 1665-67, and 1672-77—as 
well as the Dutch invasion of England in 1688, were separated by periods of mari- 
time, economic, and colonial rivalry. The navies of both countries operated in this 
period primarily in European waters, but their activities in the wider Atlantic world 
gradually increased. Although their immediate causes and contexts differed, the 
conflicts were incremental stages in an Anglo-Dutch naval arms race that estab- 
lished navies as permanent standing forces broadly among the major European 
powers. At the same time, navies created new basic approaches to warship design, 
operations, and tactics that were to dominate European naval warfare into the early 
nineteenth century. 

The gradual ending of both the Thirty Years’ War and the Eighty Years’ War 
between 1646 and 1648 transformed the international security and economic situ- 
ations of Europe. For the Dutch Republic these changes heralded a new phase in 
the Dutch economy that brought its maritime trade and dominance at sea to new 
heights. Dutch shipping rates undercut the English in trade to the Baltic, the Carib- 
bean, Flanders, Italy, the Ottoman Empire, Spain, and Portugal. England was not 
alone in feeling the effect of Dutch commercial success—merchants of Denmark, 
Genoa, the Hanseatic League, and Venice were also hurt—but the English losses 
were larger than theirs, and the English particularly resented it.' English ambas- 
sadors complained to the States General in The Hague in March 1651 that Dutch 
shipping companies had been keeping the “foundation to themselves for ingross- 
ing the universal trade not only of Christendom, but indeed, of the greater part of 
the knowne world.” This widening gap in maritime trade is one of several factors 
that led to war between England and the Dutch Republic, but it was only indirectly 
reflected in the corresponding naval developments in each country. 
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NAVIES IN THE EARLY MODERN PERIOD 

A British historian of Sweden, Michael Roberts, set off a widespread debate among 
military historians with his 1956 inaugural lecture at the Queen’s University of 
Belfast, “The Military Revolution, 1560-1660.” He argued that technical develop- 
ments in tactics of those years revolutionized military affairs generally and did so 
in a way that “exercised a profound influence upon the future course of European 
history. It stands like a great divide separating medieval society from the modern 
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world?” Some naval historians have sought to find a similar naval revolution. The 
historiographical discussion first moved toward changing technology as a reflec- 
tion of such a revolution. The pacifist scholar Carlo Cipolla, who thought revolu- 
tion an impolite and irrational way of settling issues, led the way with a study of 
technological innovation and the early phases of European imperial expansion.’ 
Other historians too, such as John Guilmartin, Richard Barker, Geoffrey Parker, 
and Andrew Thrush, pointed to technological innovations that marked turning 
points in early modern naval history.’ Parker went much further, to argue that “a 
revolution in naval warfare occurred in early modern Europe which was no less 
important than that by land, for it opened the way to the exercise of European he- 
gemony over most of the world’s oceans for much of the modern period?” 

Another line of historiography linked the revolution in military affairs to navies 
through the concurrent development of bureaucracies and the fiscal-military state.” 
In a precursor to Robertss 1956 military-revolution argument, the economist Jo- 
seph Schumpeter had argued that the power of the state to tax stemmed from the 
need in early modern Europe to support standing armies. Looking back to this 
argument in 2004, a group of scholars suggested that navies had found a variety 
of other sources of sustainment. These sources included the interrelationship of 
navies with overseas trade, indirect taxation, royal patronage, and more efficient 
and adaptable bureaucracies.’ Additionally, there were critical links between naval 
developments and the nature of the national societies that supported navies, the 
character of governments, and the types of naval operations involved.” More re- 
cently, however, Louis Sicking has argued that none of this made for a “revolution 
in naval affairs,” that the fundamental technological, organizational, operational, 
and tactical changes emerged over three centuries and effected a transformation, 
not a revolution." 


THE ENGLISH AND THE DUTCH NAVIES IN THE 

MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

During the reign of King Charles I, from 1625 to 1649, the Royal Navy reflected 
within itself the social and political divisions of Britain’s three kingdoms. Naval of- 
ficers from the aristocracy—the “gentleman” officers—supported the king’s navy 
as a symbol of the monarchical state and instrument of the king’s power and royal 
purposes on the high seas. In contrast, naval officers from other social classes who 
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had risen solely on merit within the service—the “tarpaulin” officers—were con- 
cerned for the merchant trade that the king had shown little interest in protecting 
and the parliamentary politics that the king was stifling. On top of this, the king 
represented a “high church” Anglicanism that some thought a disguised form of 
Roman Catholicism. In opposition, the merchant shipping community strongly 
supported Presbyterianism and a range of puritanical Protestant views.” Against 
this background the king’s navy became a point of national political contention 
over the constitutional issue of parliamentary funding. 

When the political divisions within the British Isles devolved into civil war be- 
tween the king and Parliament in 1642, the use of the sea for political and eco- 
nomic purposes became increasingly important. Early on, the Parliamentary forces 
took control over most of the navy, placing the Earl of Warwick as commander 
in chief, later Lord Admiral. The Parliamentarian John Pym began to strengthen 
the financial foundations of the navy and improve its administration through a 
series of interlocking parliamentary committees. As a result, the earlier constitu- 
tional tension over the navy disappeared.” Although events on land, rather than 
at sea, would determine the results of the Civil War, the uses to which sea power 
was put were an essential aspect of the conflict. The ability of Parliamentary naval 
forces to impose a degree of control in British coastal waters was crucial to the suc- 
cess of Parliamentary forces on land. The Civil War laid the groundwork for future 
global employment with the stationing of naval forces in the Mediterranean and 
West Indies and with the incremental expansion of dockyards, victualing facilities, 
and warship construction. However erratic and uncoordinated their execution in 
wartime, these developments contributed to the centralization of naval direction in 
England and the professionalization of naval officers and ratings.” 

In Holland, since the beginning of the Eighty Years’ War in 1568 and the es- 
tablishment of the Dutch Republic in 1581, naval forces had been essential for the 
protection of local waters as well as of trade, which expanded rapidly from 1590 on- 
ward. From 1626 the Dutch navy had a permanent corps of naval captains. In con- 
trast to the English navy, however, that of the Dutch Republic was a decentralized 
organization that utilized local networks, “admiralties” for mobilizing resources. 
That network gave the navy the benefit of the rapid advances in technology and ra- 
tionalized shipbuilding that were to be the foundation of Dutch maritime suprem- 
acy in the seventeenth century. The five Dutch admiralties each enforced maritime 
law, authorized privateers, and (by virtue of the navy’s major function of protecting 
shipping) sold licenses for convoying and foreign trade. Before the Anglo-Dutch 
Wars, the navy’s principal source of financial support was the sale of licenses.” 

The sizes of European navies between 1640 and 1650 reflect both peace in con- 
tinental Europe and the growth of the English navy during the Civil War. In 1640, 
the Dutch navy was 118 percent the size of the English navy. Five years later the 
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The Major European Navies, 1640-1650, Compared in Total Displacement Tonnage 


Year England ee France Denmark- Sweden Pormigal 
Republic Norway (estimated) 
1640 38,000 45,000 29,000 20,000 28,000 18,000 
1645 39,000 = 20,000 16,000 35,000 18,000 
1650 49,000 29,000 21,000 23,000 28,000 26,000 
1655 90,000 64,000 18,000 21,000 23,000 17,000 


Source: Glete, Navies and Nations, vol. 1, pp. 179, 186. 


Swedish navy temporarily surpassed the Dutch. By the end of the decade, however, 
the Dutch navy had regained a slight edge over the Swedish navy but had dropped 
to only 59 percent of the size of the English fleet, which had rapidly grown in size 
during the Civil War. The Dutch navy meanwhile had divested itself of hired ship- 
ping and was no longer the largest in Europe. 

In 1648, in fact, the Dutch navy settled into a peacetime routine. Its principal 
mission was now convoying merchant ships in dangerous waters and protecting 
Dutch maritime supremacy generally. The fleet was accordingly made up of small- 
er warships, under a thousand tons displacement. Approximately one-third were 
between five hundred and a thousand tons displacement, the remainder between 
a hundred and five hundred.” These ships lacked uniformity in design, creating 
marked differences in speed and maneuverability. To this point, the Dutch navy 
had given little thought to standardization in the design of warships as components 
of a fleet in battle.” 

If the English navy had become the largest in Europe by 1650, with a notable 
superiority over the Dutch navy, in second place, Sweden's and Portugal's fleets, 
roughly equal in size, were close behind the Dutch. At the end of the decade, how- 
ever, there was no indication that a significant naval armaments race might be 
brewing in continental Europe. 

The large number of ships that Parliament had acquired through capture, pur- 
chase, and construction between 1645 and 1650 fundamentally changed the nature 
of the English fleet. Like the Dutch navy, it had been a combination of hired mer- 
chant ships and purpose-built warships. By the early 1650s, purpose-built warships 
dominated the English navy.” 

There had been both external and internal reasons for Parliament to strengthen 
its navy.” The leaders of the new Commonwealth saw the need for a strong navy to 
complete the revolution and eliminate the Royalist forces that remained not only 
at home but abroad, harbored in the Dutch Republic, in colonies such as Barba- 
dos and Virginia, and elsewhere. Some also desired to export the English revolu- 
tion. As the radical Puritan preacher Hugh Peter urged Parliament in December 
1648, “This army must root up Monarchy, not only here, but in France and other 
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Kingdoms round about; this is to bring you out of Egypt: this army must dash the 
powers of the earth to pieces.”” Finally, the Commonwealth having the active sup- 
port of the merchant shipping community, there was renewed desire to rebalance 
trade, addressing the advantage that the Dutch had gained after the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648. 

Pressure from the Eastland (or North Sea) and Levant Companies, involved in 
European trade, along with the Hamburg Merchant Adventurers and some influen- 
tial merchants involved in the West India trade led Parliament to pass the Naviga- 
tion Act of 1651. This act challenged Dutch commercial interests, reviving the ear- 
lier idea of requiring goods imported into England to be carried directly from their 
points of origin in English ships. The assumptions and motivations behind the act 
were not purely commercial in nature. Merchant shipping and the fisheries were 
traditionally considered collectively “nursery for seamen,’ a source of trained man- 
power on which the navy depended. Additionally, the regulation of trade required 
naval means to enforce it. Furthermore, a strong navy gave the Commonwealth the 
armed strength to back diplomatic negotiations, as well as to challenge the Dutch 
at sea, if necessary. At the same time, the navy provided a means to protect colonial 
trade and export some degree of control to overseas colonies.” 

The Commonwealth accordingly decided, in 1649, to expand its navy; that deci- 
sion created a major governmental crisis. From a national management perspec- 
tive, there was too much other work to be done and too few to do it with too small 
resources. Also, there were extensive logistical and financial implications in ex- 
panding the fleet that year and then maintaining it. Support would have to be pro- 
vided to imminent operations in the Downs, Ireland, Scotland, and, in 1650-51, in 
Portugal, the western Mediterranean, Barbados, and Virginia. The Commonwealth 
began immediately, in 1649, to reorganize the administrative and fiscal manage- 
ment of the navy accordingly.” 


THE FIRST ANGLO-DUTCH WAR, 1652-1654 

When war finally erupted between the Dutch and the English in the spring of 1652, 
it happened suddenly.” War followed the breakdown of diplomatic negotiations 
over England’s Navigation Act and the Dutch rejection of England’s proposal for 
a union between the English Commonwealth and the Dutch Republic. England's 
immediate objective in going to war was to compel the Dutch Republic to withdraw 
its claim to immunity from a search at sea and stop harboring royalists. Dutch 
maritime trade and fisheries were the obvious vulnerabilities that England could 
strike. While negotiations were still in progress the Dutch mobilized a fleet of 150 
ships under Lt. Adm. Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp to protect shipping between 
the Strait of Gibraltar and the Sound (Øresund). At the time, the five Dutch admi- 
ralties had collectively seventy-nine warships, most of them old and unready for 
battle. As had been standard practice, mobilization brought in a variety of leased 
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armed merchantmen. The English saw this mobilization as a threat, and it added a 
volatile element to the situation. 

The geostrategic relationship between the Dutch Republic and the British Isles 
gave England an advantage. All Dutch Atlantic and Asiatic trade had to pass ei- 
ther south of the British Isles through the narrow waters of the Channel or “north 
about,’ around Scotland to the North Sea. Additionally, the prevailing southwest- 
erly winds made it difficult for Dutch ships to approach England directly but easier 
for the English to gain the Dutch coast. 

The circumstances did not present opportunities for any extensive thinking 
about strategy—that is to say, the comprehensive use of naval force to deal with 
an enemy force so as to achieve broader political objectives. The newly mobilized 
Dutch fleet was numerically superior to the English navy, but the latter was in a bet- 
ter condition to fight. In 1652, the Dutch preferred their well-tried technique of po- 
sitioning a limited number of ships to windward, from which they could turn to sail 
suddenly downwind to grapple and board enemy ships and seize them by hand-to- 
hand combat. For large fleets with a wide variety of ship types, they had developed 
an organization of five squadrons, each approaching the enemy from windward in 
a line-ahead formation to approach the enemy, each ship then immediately attack- 
ing individual enemies, first with gunfire, then grappling and boarding.” 

Initial English attacks on the Dutch fisheries north of Scotland and on returning 
Dutch East Indiamen in the Channel failed. English naval strategy then shifted to 
attacking Dutch warships, as a preliminary to destroying Dutch trade. Battles were 
typically the results of more or less chance encounters of opposing fleets. The Eng- 
lish tactical preference was for gunnery duels in line of battle, the Dutch warships 
protecting convoys of merchant vessels. The Dutch responded to this challenge 
with a similar type of naval force, a kind of operational reasoning that led eventu- 
ally to a strategic rationale for naval power.” 

On 19/29 (Old Style / New Style) May 1652, the English General at Sea, Robert 
Blake, encountered the Dutch fleet off Dover and demanded a salute in recogni- 
tion of Britains sovereignty over those seas.” Cannon shots were exchanged, and 
a battle ensued in which two Dutch ships were lost and open conflict between the 
two states began. All this proceeded in a way little changed from the past. There 
is no indication that either side planned the encounter, either strategically or tac- 
tically. Neither, surviving accounts suggest, were new or distinctive tactics used 
in subsequent engagements—Adm. Michiel De Ruyters minor victory over Sir 
George Ayscue in the Channel near Plymouth on 16/26 August 1652; the battle 
of the Kentish Knock in the Thames estuary, in which Blake and Vice Adm. Sir 
William Penn defeated Adm. Witte de With on 28 September / 8 October 1652; 
and the battle of Dungeness, in which Adm. Maarten Tromp defeated Blake on 30 
November / 10 December 1652. At Dungeness, Tromp’s numerical superiority won 
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the day for the Dutch, demonstrating to the Council of State in England that the 
naval administrative crisis that had begun in 1649 was not yet resolved. Parliament 
had voted no funds for the navy since the beginning of the war and was not meet- 
ing requests for more naval expenditures. Changes in parliamentary leadership and 
new Admiralty and navy commissions improved the administrative situation for a 
time. Cromwell’s coup of April 1653 and his assumption of the Lord Protectorship 
in December 1653, however, produced an army-dominated government that failed 
to appreciate some critical naval needs.” 

The following year, Blake and his fellow General at Sea Richard Deane were able 
to attack the Dutch convoy under Tromp’s protection off Portland in a three-day 
battle that began on 18/28 February 1652/53. The English defeated the Dutch at the 
Gabbard off the North Foreland on 2—3/12-13 June 1653 and off Terheide south 
of Scheveningen on 10/20 August 1653, when Tromp died in action. The English 
had earlier suffered a severe loss when Cdre. Jan van Galen destroyed a five-ship 
English division under Cdre. Henry Appleton off Livorno (Leghorn) in the Medi- 
terranean on 4/14 March 1652/53.” The Council of State had detached twenty ships 
from the main fleet and sent them to the Mediterranean, where English trade was 
now unprotected—a strategic error (it allowed Tromp’s now-larger fleet to defeat 
Blake off Dungeness in December 1652) that taught the English not to divide the 
fleet in the future. 

The first evidence, though minor, of change in tactical ideas came on 10/20 Feb- 
ruary 1652/53, just eight days before the battle of Portland. On that date Vice Adm. 
Sir William Penn issued instructions to his squadron directing the smaller ships to 
stand to windward to observe and to protect the larger fighting ships from attack by 
fireships.” A major change came on 29 March / 8 April 1653, at Portland, where the 
English were refitting after the three-day battle off that port. Preparing for the next 
encounter, all three Generals at Sea—Blake, Deane, and George Monck—joined in 
issuing two complementary documents, “Instructions for the better ordering of the 
Fleet in Fighting” and “Instructions for the better ordering of the Fleet in Sailing?” 
While to an extent compilations of standard and existing directives, they included 
some innovations. First, issued together as they were, they established a connection 
between cruising formations and tactical dispositions in battle. These documents 
were to be observed at sea in the context of preparation for battle, giving, despite 
their limitations, the English fleet a degree of discipline and its flag officers a level 
of control that had not previously been seen. 

The documentary evidence is vague, but it appears that from this point forward 
the English fleet began to conduct itself differently. The next major battle was at the 
Gabbard. Deane died in that action, but as both English and Dutch sources report, 
the English ships were under better control. Also, their broadside gunnery while in 
line prevented the Dutch from closing to grapple and board. 
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If the Gabbard was suggestive of new tactical thinking, there is no evidence of 
it in the final major battle of the war, off Terheide. Nevertheless, these experiences 
now led naval leaders to think differently about, and to prepare for, future wars. 
For the Dutch, reverses at sea led to an immediate commitment to build a larger 
fleet of purpose-built warships and abandon the traditional dependence on leased 
armed merchantmen. In February 1653, the war still in progress, the States General 
authorized thirty warships carrying up to fifty-four guns; thirty more were ordered 
during the peace negotiations. All were soon declared public property, not to be 
demobilized and sold off at the end of a war.” The resulting costs forced the States 
General to subsidize the five admiralties beyond their traditional funding sources, 
convoy fees and sales of licenses. Even during the First Anglo-Dutch War, only 27 
percent of the admiralties’ funding came from convoys and licensing; 33 percent 
was from the provinces and another 23 percent from a new tax on shipping and 
trade. The key figure in making this shift of financial and political support for the 
navy permanent was the raadpensionaris (“grand pensionary, effectively the head 
of government), Johan de Witt.” 

With this series of decisions, the most powerful navy in Europe adopted what 
would become the international standard, the permanent national navy. As other 
nations followed this lead, there arose, and was tacitly accepted, a strategic corol- 
lary: that one’s own merchant trade and coasts could best be kept secure—two cen- 
tral functions of navies—by ships built “for the line of battle,” fighting and defeating 
equivalent enemy naval forces. The existence of an undefeated enemy naval force 
represented the potential of that nation to oppose one’s use of the seaways for either 
peaceful or military uses. 


THE INTERWAR PERIOD, 1654-1665 

In the dozen years between the First and Second Dutch Wars, both the Dutch and 
English navies grew and developed, as did other navies. The displacement figures 
reflect the increase not only in numbers of major warships but in their individual 
sizes, as ships of the line carried more and more guns. 

A new and significant development was the sudden emergence of France as a 
naval power. Cardinal Richelieu (first minister of state until his death in 1642) had 
established a firm basis for the French navy. With the end of the Fronde (1648-52) 
and of the Franco-Spanish War (1635-59) in the Mediterranean, France began to 
concentrate on future operations in the Atlantic and beyond. With the death of 
Richelieu’s successor, Cardinal Mazarin, in 1661, Louis XIV and his new first min- 
ister, Jean-Baptiste Colbert, moved France to the front rank of European navies 
within a decade. The French navy quickly adopted and intellectualized the new 
approaches to warship design, purpose-built warships, and tactics.” 

The peace that followed the First Anglo-Dutch War was uneasy. Cromwell was 
once again rebuffed in his desire to unite with the Dutch and other Protestant 
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Year England Duteh France Denmark Sweden 
Republic Norway 
1660 88,000 62,000 20,000 16,000 23,000 
1665 102,000 81,000 36,000 26,000 31,000 
1670 84,000 102,000 114,000 32,000 34,000 
1675 95,000 89,000 138,000 29,000 35,000 
1680 132,000 66,000 135,000 38,000 20,000 
1685 128,000 76,000 123,000 38,000 33,000 
1690 113,000 58,000 122,000 35,000 37,000 
Source: Glete, Navies and Nations, vol. 1, pp. 192, 195, 220, 235. 
Comparison in Numbers of Warships over 700 Tons Displacement 
Year England aie France seed Sweden 
1660 57 51 15 11 ll 
1665 69 70 25 16 18 
1670 60 88 75 20 20 
1675 68 73 87 19 21 
1680 89 62 83 25 13 


Source: Glete, Navies and Nations, vol. 1, p. 204. 


powers. Maritime disputes continued over fisheries and inspection of shipping.” 
At the same time, Cromwell’s navy represented a threat to European states and their 
Atlantic empires. Keeping England's navy in service, Cromwell in 1655 launched 
his “Great Design,” an imperial campaign that, if failing to achieve the Lord Pro- 
tector’s broader imperial vision, did capture Jamaica from Spain.” Meanwhile, the 
Dutch were demonstrating their determination to fight for their trading interests 
and overseas possessions. The long-running Dutch war with Portugal and the de- 
ployment of the Dutch navy to Lusitanian waters precluded any direct attempt by 
the Dutch to regain Brazil (which they had attempted to wrest from the Portuguese 
earlier in that war, and from which they had been expelled in 1654). At the very 
end of the interwar period, in 1664-65, De Ruyter led an expedition to West Africa, 
the Caribbean, and Newfoundland.” 

When in 1660 the British throne was restored, the new King Charles II acquired 
a navy of 156 ships, of which seventy-five carried forty to sixty-four guns. The 
Protectorate navy had been moving to even larger vessels: master shipwright Peter 
Pett built the eighty-gun Naseby at Woolwich in 1655, his brother Christopher the 
seventy-gun Richard in 1658. Two years later, the Royal Sovereign emerged from 
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rebuilding at Chatham with a hundred guns.” As a war between the two maritime 
countries approached in the early 1660s, the Dutch too began to strengthen their 
fleet, in a three-year program that by 1664 brought into service sixty more warships 
of eighty guns and over. 

In both countries, notable naval administrators came to the fore. In the Dutch 
Republic, Johan de Witt became the dominant political advocate of modernizing 
the Dutch navy, reflecting the commercial interests of the Amsterdam merchants.” 
The father-and-son team of David and Job de Wildt, whose successive tenures as 
secretary of the admiralty at Amsterdam stretched from the 1640s to 1704, mark- 
edly centralized the previously distributed administration of the navy. In England, 
the young Samuel Pepys began his notable career as a novice in 1660.” England’s 
navy, now the Royal Navy, was under the command of the Lord High Admiral, the 
twenty-seven-year-old James, Duke of York, the king’s brother. A firm leader who 
had seen many actions ashore but was initially inexperienced at sea, James had an 
able naval advisor in Adm. Sir William Penn and his secretary Sir William Coventry. 


THE SECOND DUTCH WAR, 1665-1667 

The second war between England and the Dutch had a complex set of complemen- 
tary, but occasionally contradictory, causes involving commercial rivalry, national 
prestige, politics, and foreign and imperial policies.” England’s broad strategic con- 
cept on entering the war was to isolate the Dutch from their vital trade sources. The 
way the English intended to do this was to threaten Dutch commerce to draw the 
Dutch navy out to fight, destroy its fighting capability in a decisive naval battle, and 
then establish an economic blockade of the Dutch coast.” 

As war approached in late 1664, the Duke of York took direct command of the 
English fleet at Portsmouth on 9/19 November. Moving quickly, on 11/21 Novem- 
ber he set a new tone for employing heavily armed ships by organizing the fleet 
into three squadrons. While the surviving documentation does not provide full 
details, this scheme seems to have been the source of English terminology that 
would last well past the age of sail. The senior squadron (stationed in the center) 
was designated “Red,” the next senior (in the van) “White,” and then (in the rear) 
“Blue.” The ship bearing the commander of each squadron was to fly a flag of the 
corresponding color. In turn, each squadron had three divisions, each commanded 
by an admiral in the center (the Red division), by a vice admiral in the van (the 
White division), and a rear admiral in the rear (Blue). This arrangement made for 
three flag officers in each squadron and a total of nine in the fleet. 

Over the next two weeks, the Duke of York issued separate sailing and fighting 
instructions that largely reflected those that the Commonwealth had issued. The 
fighting instructions, however, contained two very important new articles. One re- 
quired the line-ahead formation, on either a starboard or larboard tack. The other 
required ships to hold their fire until close enough that their guns could have effect. 
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Further innovations also seem to have taken place between November 1664 and 1 
February 1665. The duke signalled that ships were expected to take up preplanned 
positions in the line of battle, not simply at the discretion of captains, as previously 
done. These fighting instructions established a naval order of battle. In the coming 
months, several iterations appeared, along with new additional instructions.” 

On the opening of the war, the English and Dutch fleets immediately took up 
positions from which they could act aggressively to protect and defend their re- 
spective merchant shipping. In April, the Duke of York moved to intercept Dutch 
homeward-bound convoys and to try, conformably to the English “operational 
concept,’ to force a battle by luring the Dutch to protect their commerce. The Eng- 
lish had no margin of superiority, however, that would allow them to maintain a 
superior force in Dutch waters for any length of time, and they eventually withdrew 
for supplies and repairs, allowing the Dutch navy to put to sea.“ 

The desired effect of the improved English tactical dispositions did not materi- 
alize in the battle of Lowestoft on 3/13 June 1665, although in it the Duke of York 
defeated the Dutch. The Dutch flagship, Eendracht, while engaged with the English 
flagship Royal Charles, received a hit in the powder magazine, which exploded, 
killing the Dutch commander, Jacob van Wassenaer, heer van Obdam. It was this 
accident that led the Dutch to withdraw from the action—and, less fortunately for 
the English, cleared the way for Michiel De Ruyter to replace Wassenaer as lieutenant 
admiral of Holland and West Friesland.” In any case, the actual conduct of the 
English ships in combat was not in accordance with the instructions and plans. 
Some ships luffed up to windward, with the effect of putting them in three, four, 
even five ranks instead of a single line of battle, causing some casualties in English 
ships by “friendly fire?“ 

Several months after the battle, Adm. Edward Montagu, 1st Earl of Sandwich, 
reflected on the action and came up with detailed and practical recommendations 
for improvement.” The Dutch too reflected on Lowestoft. But their official investi- 
gation into the defeat continued to stress the importance of grappling and boarding. 
Even the Admiralty of Zeeland, which encouraged its officers to think innovatively 
about how to defeat the English tactics, had in mind only finding ways to avoid 
“the long and disadvantageous gun-battle with the English and to bring about the 
early laying aboard at the first opportunity? However, the English close-ordered 
line and heavy broadside gunnery, as it was more rigorously observed, precluded 
closing in groups to grapple and board. 

Nevertheless, new ideas about tactics were brewing in the minds of the Dutch 
admirals. After lengthy discussions with sea officers during August 1665, Johan de 
Witt broadcast the results in correspondence and directives from the States of Hol- 
land. The sea officers had drawn several vital conclusions from recent experience: 
first, as long acknowledged, a well-ordered fleet, disciplined in battle; second, as 
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also seen by the English, a single line of battle, close hauled, in three squadrons, 
windward of an enemy; third, less exposure of flag officers at the beginning of an 
action; and last, a reserve. A new order to the fleet embodying these ideas was 
issued to the Dutch fleet under Cornelis Tromp on 15 August 1665, with some 
variations. One of these had the center squadron slightly farther from the enemy 
than the other two.” This order produced the “snake-shaped line” that remained 
in the instructions for more than twenty years but was rarely, if ever, used. Further 
changes to the instructions were made by De Ruyter, appointed as commander in 
chief on 11 August 1665, on his return after more than a year in Africa and the West 
Indies. For the Dutch admirals, then, much remained to be resolved and clarified 
in their tactical ideas. 

Meanwhile, the English victualing and shore-based naval infrastructure had 
broken down, just as the overall strategic situation was changed by the declaration 
in January 1666 by both France and Denmark of war against England. The situa- 
tion placed even greater stress on English naval logistics when Denmark closed the 
Sound (Øresund), and with it access to the Baltic to English merchant vessels, de- 
priving England of materials essential for shipbuilding and repair. Further, England 
(as did the Dutch Republic) faced a major shortfall in seamen to man warships. As 
for France, Louis XIV had only a peripheral interest in the war and was only fulfill- 
ing, with growing embarrassment, a 1662 treaty obligation with the Dutch. In the 
event, France secretly instructed its admirals to avoid battle if possible.” 

In the Dutch navy, issues concerning tactics, numbers of squadrons, and the 
presence of a reserve squadron continued to be debated. Only after extensive dis- 
cussions that involved De Ruyter, De Witt, and representatives of the States General 
and of the five provincial admiralties was De Ruyter given discretion to arrange the 
fleet for battle in three squadrons divided into divisions under vice admirals and 
rear admirals. Just one week after this decision was made, the Dutch and English 
fleets met off the Thames estuary in the Four Days’ Battle (1-4/11-14 June 1666).” 

This huge, prolonged action is remembered as the largest and bloodiest battle in 
the age of fighting sail. Dutch tactics, although they included boarding, grappling, 
and fireships, showed a marked improvement, as did the ability of the new seventy- 
and eighty-gun ships, sailing in line of battle, to damage the English with gunfire. 

An equally interesting aspect of the battle was how the English estimated the 
strategic situation, leading them to divide their fleet. Earlier in the year, Admiral 
Lord Sandwich had sailed with thirty ships to protect English trade in the Mediter- 
ranean. Now, while De Ruyter was approaching with eighty-four ships, the English 
received intelligence—false, as it turned out—that the French Toulon squadron un- 
der the Duke of Beaufort was approaching the Channel to join the Dutch. Prince 
Rupert of the Rhine (the Duke of Cumberland) took command over twenty English 
ships of the line, leaving the Duke of Albemarle with only fifty-four, and spent 
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three of the four days of the battle guarding against the illusory possibility of the 
French landing ashore in Britain or attacking coastal trade. The situation encapsu- 
lated England’s strategic dilemma: whether to concentrate the battle force or deal 
with the multiple smaller threats on other fronts. 

After the action, the Four Days’ Battle (on balance a Dutch victory) bought for 
the English some time to reflect on tactics while repairing their battle damage. On 
16 July Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle issued “Additional Instructions 
for Fighting,’ which emphasized the need to “keep up with the admiral of the fleet 
and to endeavour the utmost that may be the destruction of the enemy, which is 
always to be made the chiefest care?” Moreover, they instructed, “all the best sailing 
ships [i.e., the fastest] are to make what way they can to engage the enemy, that so 
the rear of our fleet may the better come up?” 

That same month, the Duke of York first issued one of the most important and 
influential English instructions of the era, intended to ensure that the English fleet 
maintained the weather gauge: 


In case we have the wind of the enemy, and that the enemy stands towards us and we 
towards them, then the van of our fleet shall keep the wind, and when they are come to a 
convenient distance of the enemy’s rear shall stay until our whole line is come up within the 
same distance of the enemy’s van, and then our whole line is to stand along with them the 
same tacks on board, still keeping the enemy to leeward, and not suffering them to tack in 
the van, and in case the enemy tack in the rear first, then he that leads the van of our fleet is 
to tack first, and the whole line is to follow, standing all along with the same tacks on board 
as the enemy does.” 


The thought expressed here was to stand for more than a century as the manda- 
tory Article XVII of the eighteenth-century Royal Navy’s permanent Sailing and 
Fighting Instructions. Additional points in this document expressed the importance 
of keeping the line intact and dividing that of an enemy by tacking through the 
enemy's battle line to gain the windward position. 

Just a week after these additional instructions appeared, the English under the 
Duke of Albemarle and the Dutch under De Ruyter met again, in the two-day Bat- 
tle of St. James's Day (i.e., the day it began) on 25-26 July / 4-5 August 1666. In 
this action, the two generally equal fleets exchanged heavy gunfire, but the English 
maintained the advantage, keeping a disciplined van and center. The engagement 
ended in defeat for the Dutch, and its aftermath provided them an opportunity to 
think again about fleet tactics. De Ruyter argued that it was necessary that ships 
keep in their assigned stations: “Otherwise the train of ships would be too extend- 
?™ In the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, Johan de Witt played a crucial role in institutionalizing further changes. He 


ed, and the ships would be left unsupported 


incorporated into the general signal book De Ruyter’s signal to form in line of battle 
line, confirmed the organization of the battle fleet into three squadrons of three 
divisions each, and even established a standard administrative “distribution list” 
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for the navy, to make sure that procedures and directives reached those who issued 
orders within the fleet.” 

By late in 1666, for their part, the English were experiencing severe difficulty in 
finding the financial resources and supplies to keep their fleet at sea. Seamen were 
protesting and dockyard workers in mutiny as peace negotiations began. In early 
1667, King Charles II decided not to attempt to put the fleet to sea, deploying only 
two small squadrons as coastal guard ships. Instead of keeping their full strength 
together against the Dutch, the English leaders, who were convinced that the Dutch 
were on the verge of surrender, sent to the Mediterranean a squadron of twenty 
ships—nearly all the ships that the English had then in commission. It was the same 
egregious strategic error that had led to Tromp’s victory in 1653. It removed Eng- 
land’s main naval defense and gave the Dutch navy an opportunity of a kind that 
made fleet tactics moot. It was at this point that De Ruyter made his famous raid on 
the English coast, up the Thames estuary and into the Medway River, capturing the 
decommissioned eighty-six-gun Royal Charles (originally Naseby but renamed for 
the king), and towing it back as a prize to Holland.” 

The Second Dutch War left both countries exhausted. It had, however, firmly 
established the line-of-battle tactic in both navies and like the first war had spurred 
increases in the size of warships. Concomitantly, in ship design the importance of 
stability, to make ships firm platforms for gunnery, had come to outweigh that of 
speed, as did enough “stiffness” to prevent a ship from heeling so far that its lower 
gun ports could not be used. The seventy-gun third-rate ship of the line became 
as a type a recognized success in the Royal Navy, and the three-deck, hundred-gun 
“first rate” was returning to favor. Across the North Sea, shallow waters and sand- 
banks led the Dutch to eschew three-deck ships and prefer beamy (thus smaller- 
draft) vessels, but their large sixty-, seventy-, and eighty-gun warships were fully 
capable of dealing with the English. It was the Dutch to whom the French initially 
turned in the early 1660s for major warships. These two-deckers proved more sub- 
stantial than their English counterparts, more stable and their lower tier of guns 
higher from the water.” 


THE THIRD DUTCH WAR, 1672-1674 

From a strategic perspective, the Third Dutch War was significantly different from 
the others.” Its origins lay in the personal enthusiasms of the young Louis XIV of 
France.” Against the more careful judgment of his ministers, France now executed 
a volte-face from the policy pursued during the Second Dutch War and decided to 
invade and overwhelm the Dutch Republic. It meant a volte-face as well for Eng- 
land, which had agreed in 1668 with Sweden and the Dutch Republic to prevent 
French occupation of the Spanish Netherlands.” France now actively sought to em- 
broil England in its war to destroy the Dutch Republic. The English complied; King 
Charles IIs motives for entering into the secret Treaty of Dover and thus the Third 
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Dutch War in alliance with France against the Dutch Republic lie fundamentally 
in internal English politics and the Crowr’s struggle for power with Parliament.” 

The war broke out when the English sent two frigate squadrons, one under Sir 
Edward Spragge and Sir Robert Holmes, specifically to assert English “sovereignty 
of the sea,’ contrive an incident, and with it as justification, attack the homeward- 
bound Dutch convoy from Smyrna. Spragge and Holmes produced their “inci- 
dent,’ and it (although they were repulsed by the Dutch, who defended themselves 
effectively) became a casus belli. Charles II declared war on the Dutch Republic on 
18/28 March 1671/72, followed by Louis XIV on 6 April 1672 (NS).® 

From a naval perspective, these circumstances of policy and strategy distin- 
guished this war from the earlier two. In retrospect, it can be seen to have caused 
the English navy to begin to develop means to fight in a coalition and also to com- 
plement military operations ashore. While the English initially anticipated another 
naval war, the French quickly began aggressive land operations to invade the Re- 
public. French soldiers, with troops from England, Cologne, and Minster, moved 
from the south and the east and occupied much Dutch territory, but the English 
were not directly part of these operations. 

The naval actions were similar to those of the first two Dutch wars but showed 
that the tactical developments that had emerged from them had matured. More- 
over, in every one of the four significant actions in this war a French squadron 
joined with two English squadrons in the line of battle. Anglo-French naval strat- 
egy focused on blockading the Dutch coasts so that an invasion from the sea could 
be launched. The Dutch responded by flooding the polders of Holland to prevent 
their occupation and creating a formidable naval defense to avoid any such attempt. 

In this war, De Ruyter had the advantage of a fleet in an excellent state of readi- 
ness with the new warships from the 1664-66 building program. In addition, De 
Ruyter had trained his commanding officers in procedures for meeting a superior 
enemy in battle. These procedures finally did away with group tactics for grappling 
and boarding in favor of the single line ahead. He added, however, innovative ways 
to counter the Anglo-French use of this formation, which after all had been pio- 
neered by the English. (In an early exercise of operational deception, these special 
tactics were disseminated by word of mouth and by example rather than in formal 
written instructions.)” In contrast, the Duke of York, who commanded the com- 
bined Anglo-French fleet, issued fighting instructions fundamentally the same as 
those of 1666.” 

The first fleet engagement of the war occurred on 28 May / 7 June 1672, when 
De Ruyter with sixty-two ships attacked eighty-two allied ships in Solebay, off 
Southwold, Suffolk. Although the English and French had expected an attack, they 
were still at anchor when De Ruyter appeared. The French squadron, under the 
comte d’Estrées, and the English got under way separately, and two separate actions 
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ensued, in both of which the Dutch prevailed. De Ruyter’s attack forced the Eng- 
lish and French to postpone a landing in Holland and also created a feud between 
d'Estrées and his second in command, Abraham Duquesne, whom d'Estrées accused 
of failing to support him. Similarly, the English admirals traded recriminations.“ 

Late in 1672, the Amsterdam and Zeeland admiralties each sent a secret naval 
expedition to America, under Jacob Binckes and Cornelis Evertsen the Youngest, 
respectively. Meeting at Martinique in 1673, they joined forces to attack English and 
French shipping in the West Indies, then raiding Virginia and the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay, then reconquering New York, and finally attacking the Newfoundland 
fisheries. In the process they captured 650 ships.” 

The focus of events now shifted ashore and to the defense of Holland from the 
invading French. Johan de Witt and his brother Cornelis, blamed for the critical 
situation, were lynched by rioters in The Hague. Prince William III, stadtholder 
of Holland and commanding on land, now commandeered guns and men from 
Dutch warships. In the meantime, De Ruyter planned an aggressive attack on Eng- 
land to sink ships and block the channels to Portsmouth and London.™ Thwarting 
this plan in May 1673 just as De Ruyter appeared off the Thames, the new com- 
mander of the English fleet, Prince Rupert, forced him back into Dutch waters.” 

Thrown on the defensive, De Ruyter took his fleet to the Schooneveld flats off 
Walcheren Island, an area of sandbanks where, outnumbered seventy-six ships to 
fifty-two, he made brilliant use of his local knowledge in two actions, the first on 
28 May / 7 June 1673, and the second on 4/14 June. In the first, Prince Rupert 
planned to use his numerical superiority to deliver a decisive blow, but De Ruyter 
came out to windward of the shoals, where he was able to maneuver to avoid the 
allies’ advance squadron and fireships. Instead of retreating as Rupert expected, the 
Dutch formed a line to defend their position. Rupert placed the French squadron 
in the middle of his line to prevent what had occurred at Solebay. Rupert in the 
van engaged Cornelis Tromps squadron, while De Ruyters and Adriaen Banck- 
erts squadrons fought briefly with Spragge’s and d’Estrées's, then rejoined Tromp 
against Rupert. No ships were lost in the general action, in the English or French 
fleet, but the English and French were unable to approach the Dutch ports.” 

In the second action, a week later, the opposing fleets met again off Schoo- 
neveld, with similar results. Lack of communication between Rupert and d’Estrées 
confused the allied fleet, which withdrew to the Nore, at the mouth of the Thames. 
Its commanders concluded that they could not reach the coast by challenging De 
Ruyter at Schooneveld.” 

Meanwhile, the allied fleet cruised off Kijkduin (Texel) to draw De Ruyter out 
into open water and clear an avenue for landing. The two fleets engaged on 11/21 
August off Texel. The fleets were slightly larger this time, with the Dutch outnum- 
bered eighty-six ships to sixty; their commanders were the same. The battle divided 
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into separate squadron actions. In the end, De Ruyter’s maneuvers forced the allies 
back to the English coast and broke their blockade of the Dutch coast.” The mis- 
understandings that arose in the battle between d’Estrées and Rupert—the French 
took little part—became public in a dispute that showed the strains within the alli- 
ance. The recriminations contributed to the cessation of allied operations and the 
conclusion that the war had been a failure for France and England.” 

The Anglo-French fleet had consistently attempted to break through the Dutch 
formations but always failed. De Ruyter’s successful defense was the most significant 
naval achievement of the era, and the frustration of an enemy landing in Holland 
and Zeeland was critical for the Dutch. De Ruyter’s actions in the Third Dutch War 
marked the unmistakable arrival of the range of new European naval developments. 


THE PEACE OF 1674 TO THE DUTCH INVASION OF ENGLAND IN 1688 
England made peace with the Dutch Republic the following year, but the Dutch war 
with France did not end for another four years, in 1678. The Dutch shifted their 
naval operations from the North Sea to the English Channel, the Mediterranean, 
and the Baltic. In the Channel, their enemies now included Dunkirk privateers, 
whom the French government encouraged to attack Dutch shipping. In the Medi- 
terranean, the Republic joined with the Spanish to fight the French; De Ruyter died 
in combat against Vice Adm. Abraham Duquesne’ fleet in 1676.” The war against 
France spread to the Baltic, where Sweden had made an alliance with France against 
Denmark. The Dutch Republic in each of the three years between 1675 and 1677 
sent squadrons of ten to fifteen ships to assist the Danes. A combined Dutch and 
Danish fleet under Cornelis van Tromp (who was at the time the head of both na- 
vies) won a major victory off the southern tip of the island of Oland in 1676. The 
Dutch also fought the French in the Caribbean. Jacob Binckes’s squadron attacked 
Cayenne in French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Tobago. 

Following the 1678 Peace of Nijmegen, the Dutch navy settled into a peacetime 
role. The Republic reduced its active naval forces and limited their operations to 
the protection of trade in the Mediterranean.” The English navy had been on a 
similar footing since 1674, its operations also mainly in the Mediterranean. King 
Charles II died in 1685, and his brother, the Duke of York, came to the throne as 
King James II. The English navy developed an extensive system of trade protection, 
stationing regional squadrons to deter attacks, and combating the Barbary corsairs 
from bases at Lisbon, Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and also (though it did not mature as 
a naval base as had been hoped) at Tangier.” 

James II’s Roman Catholicism (he had converted during his brother's reign) 
aroused protests in England, but the memories of the Civil War and Cromwell’s 
military dictatorship were too recent and vivid for any immediate desire for 
revolution. Across the North Sea, however, Prince William III was gravely con- 
cerned about the survival of the Dutch Republic against what appeared to be the 
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ever-expanding influence and power of Louis XIV’s France. In this context, Eng- 
land, he foresaw, would become a further, severe threat to the Republic if James 
II were to ally himself with France. In early 1688, William III began to think se- 
riously—and secretly—about asserting his claim to the English throne (he was a 
grandson of Charles I), as well as that of his wife, Mary, James's eldest daughter. If 
successful, he would become both the unrivaled leader in the Dutch Republic and 
king of England. William skillfully exploited the anti-Catholic sentiments of key 
Englishmen to intensify opposition to James. 

Among those whom William brought to his side was Adm. Arthur Herbert, 
who had publicly opposed James’s policies and had been passed over for command 
of the main English fleet. Between June and October 1688, the Dutch gathered 
ships at the Rotterdam admiralty, eventually forty-eight ships of the line and frig- 
ates, as well as twenty-eight smaller warships, manned by 9,500 seamen. The Dutch 
navy hired some three hundred merchantmen and sixty fishing boats to carry fif- 
teen thousand armed troops, four thousand horses, and extensive supplies. Under 
the command of Admiral Herbert, the massive fleet of 463 ships left Hellevoetsluis 
on 20/30 October, but heavy westerly winds drove it back to port. Herbert tried 
again about noon on 1/11 November 1688, this time enjoying the benefit of an 
easterly gale that later (prevailing winds being southwesterly) became legendary as 
the “Protestant Wind.” On a northwesterly course toward the open North Sea, the 
large force gradually assumed an ordered formation. 

About midnight, William and Herbert, aware that the easterly wind would be 
holding James’s fleet under Lord Dartmouth in the Gunfleet, north of the Thames 
estuary on the east coast of England, changed their apparent intention to land the 
expeditionary force on the northeast coast and instead sailed down the Channel, 
taking advantage of the easterly wind that kept Lord Dartmouth and James IPs 
opposing fleet bottled up. On 3/13 November Dartmouth’s flagship sighted Wil- 
liam’s fleet directly to windward. Later that day, the Dutch fleet passed through the 
Strait of Dover, by that night it was off Dungeness, and on 4/14 November it was 
off the Isle of Wight. Dartmouth, unable to get around sandbanks or overcome the 
tide, could not get to sea until 4/14 November, by which time the Dutch were far 
down the Channel. The next day the wind shifted back to the prevailing south- 
west, slowing Dartmouth but allowing William and Herbert to sail handily into 
the east-facing Tor Bay, on the coast of Devon. On the same day, William landed 
at Brixham, on the south side of the bay. Over the next two days—the seas were 
unseasonably calm, and there was no opposition—the fifteen thousand troops and 
four thousand horses with their supplies got ashore safely.” 


CONCLUSION 
Over the twenty-four-year period, between 1652 and 1676, of the three Anglo- 
Dutch naval wars, navies first employed aggressive, offensive tactics with large, 
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heavily gunned warships in line of battle. With the support of growing and increas- 
ingly complex administrative and governmental structures ashore, tactics, ships, 
and gunnery developed over the following century to a level of refinement that 
made them the hallmarks of the European sailing navies throughout the Napoleon- 
ic Wars. William III's invasion force in 1688 demonstrated a further transformation 
of fleets, in effectively and efficiently organizing and quickly landing an amphibi- 
ous expeditionary force. The characteristics taken on in those years dominated na- 
val history for the remainder of the age of sail and continued thereafter in spirit. 
Even so, these advances over the thirty-six years between 1652 and 1688 were but a 
part of the more substantial and continuing evolution of navies across the centuries 
both before and after. 
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VIII North America as a Theater.of Conflict and 


Imperial Competition during the-War of the 
Spanish Succession 


he War of the Spanish Succession was a conflict among the principal West- 

ern European powers over their relative positions in international power 

politics. Among the issues were participation in oceanic trade and the re- 
lated economic roles of overseas colonies, notably those in the Americas. Although 
the Americas were involved in war aims, the war was not decided in the Americas 
but rather on the battlefields of Europe. The results relating to all issues, including 
the Americas, were negotiated among European diplomats at Utrecht. For most of 
the war, the colonists in North America—whether they were French, Spanish, or 
English—typically were left to their own devices, with the exception of one, isolated 
expedition in the latter part of the war. 

The main theaters of action were the Low Countries, the Rhine-Danube valley, 
the Mediterranean, Portugal, and Spain. In terms of both geography and commu- 
nication, North America was remote. Even the West Indies and South America 
have seemed more relevant to historians of the war than North America, where 
the conflict is given a different name, “Queen Anne’s War.’ That name—like “King 
William’s War” before it—suggests that the fighting there was isolated, removed 
from European power issues. Of course, it was not. While distant, it was not uncon- 
nected, although it had a number of special characteristics that made it different. 

The North American theater has rarely been considered as a whole rather than 
in terms of one or another of its regions.’ Examining them together, one can dis- 
cern four themes. First, the fundamental rivalry among Britain, France, and Spain 
created the conflict. Second, each rival developed a separate relationship with the 
local Native American peoples, making them either allies or neutrals. Third, the 
war took place on the fringe of a largely unexplored and undeveloped continent. 
Fourth, the logistics, distance, and time involved in bringing forces from Europe 
shaped the character of the conflict in North America and left the colonists to act— 
or not act—on the basis of available resources. 

Six separate regions were involved: Spanish territories in the trans-Mississippi 
West, stretching to the Pacific Ocean; French and Spanish territories in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in the south; English colonies 
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on the southeastern Atlantic coast; New England colonies and French Acadia; New 
France; and Newfoundland in the northeast. In all these, the conflict was set within 
the context of relations between Europeans and Native Americans. These relation- 
ships varied from region to region, the variables including the development of ami- 
cable relations, the manipulation of rivals to gain allies, or the securing of neutrality 
during conflict. 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL POWER 
In any examination of military operations in overseas theaters of warfare, the mis- 
sions and capabilities of competing navies are fundamental. While France and 
Spain were competitors in the period leading up to the war, they ostensibly set 
their rivalry aside during the War of the Spanish Succession. The Spanish navy was 
very small in 1700, with only two eighty-gun ships and eight ships of from forty to 
sixty guns. At the beginning of the War of the Spanish Succession two of these ships 
were in the Pacific, five in the southern Netherlands, and the remainder cruising 
in the West Indies or in home waters; there were also about thirty galleys in the 
Mediterranean. Spain was to lose most of its small fleet to wear and tear or enemy 
action during the war. Despite some replacements, there would be only six ships in 
the entire Spanish navy by the end of the war.’ Thus it fell to Spain’s ally, France, and 
the French navy, to protect the Spanish silver fleet as it crossed the North Atlantic. 
The main thrust of French policy for the Americas during the war was to pro- 
tect and use the resources of Spain’s colonies, rather than build or protect its colo- 
nies themselves or to attack directly the British, Dutch, or Portuguese colonies in 
the Americas. During the War of the Spanish Succession, the French navy was the 
principal opponent of the allied navies of England and the Dutch Republic, known 
as the “Maritime Powers?” (See the table.) 


Comparative Naval Strength, 1700-1715 


Anglo-Dutch 
British Dutch Total French s 8 rae 

uperiority 

N D N D N D N D N% D% 

1700 127 174 83 97 210 271 108 176 94% 54% 
1705 122 170 79 94 201 264 105 167 91% 58% 
1710 123 171 86 101 209 272 94 158 122% 72% 
1715 119 168 71 84 190 252 62 102 206% 147% 


N =Total number of ships of the line; D = Total displacement in thousands of tons. 


Source: Glete, Navies and Nations, vol. 1, p. 226. 
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At the same time, French naval power was in decline. At the outset of the war, 
the French navy was very close in size to the English navy. During the war, Britain 
gradually moved beyond numerical parity into superiority, in the latter third of the 
war, to all other European navies. Britain’s alliance with the Dutch Republic added 
a greater dimension to this superiority. The combined Anglo-Dutch naval force at 
the outset of the war gave the Maritime Powers a superiority of more than 90 per- 
cent in numbers of major warships over the French and more than 50 percent in the 
total tonnage of those ships. By 1710, the Anglo-Dutch superiority had increased 
to 122 percent in the numbers of major warships over the French and 72 percent 
in total tonnage. The decline in French naval power is also reflected in naval fund- 
ing, which, as the overall cost of the war rose between 1701 and 1710, fell to 11 
to 14 percent of France’s total defense expenditures. Simultaneously, French naval 
officials found themselves chronically unable to pay their bills.’ The British navy, 
for its part, by the end of the war had reached a position of global naval supremacy 
in terms of numbers, equal to the combined naval forces of France, Spain, and the 
Dutch Republic.’ 

The great disparity in naval strength between the contending powers had di- 
rect implications for how navies were used during the war. Despite its inferior and 
worsening position, France attempted to maintain relative naval strength with a 
construction program. A total of sixty thousand tons was added between 1701 
and 1708, but the allied attack on the naval dockyard at Toulon in 1707, although 
it failed to take that port, destroyed so many warships that the French navy was 
disabled for the remainder of the war.’ France concentrated its declining naval 
resources on protecting the silver flota from America, encouraging privateers to 
make war on Anglo-Dutch trade in European waters.’ 

The British and Dutch, facing an enemy that did not attack overseas territories, 
were free to use the sea, protecting their own trade, transporting troops to the Con- 
tinent, supporting and encouraging allies, making combined amphibious assaults, 
and maintaining a maritime superiority that discouraged French naval challenges. 
France did attempt such a challenge in the battle of Vélez-Malaga, off southern 
Spain in August 1704, but did not succeed and did not try again the remainder 
of the war. Instead, French naval forces concentrated on their missions and, to 
the frustration of British and Dutch officers, avoided battle when they could. The 
French sent small squadrons, sometimes privately fitted out, to the colonies to es- 
cort ships home; naval vessels began to be used by investors for private gain. By the 
latter part of the war, the French navy was unable to provide even a single warship 
for service in North America." 
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NEW SPAIN AND THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST 

The Pacific Ocean had long been seen as a Spanish lake and its eastern shore en- 
tirely Spanish territory. By the time of the War of the Spanish Succession, it was 
well known that Spanish silver from Peru shipped along the Pacific coast and car- 
ried overland to the Caribbean port of Vera Cruz in Mexico was important for 
the French and Spanish war economies. Traditional Spanish policy of forbidding 
French commerce with Spanish colonies wavered during this war. In 1701, Philip V 
authorized French merchants into Spanish Pacific coast ports, though not for trad- 
ing. The merchants ignored the ban and developed a thriving illegal trade, which 
Philip attempted to stop in 1705. A year later, Archduke Charles, a rival claimant to 
the Spanish throne, sought to develop that trade for his own supporters, and Philip 
requested French assistance to stop it. Despite policy vacillation over the claims of 
Spain and its own merchants’ interests, France sent ninety-eight merchant ships 
to the Pacific between 1701 and 1713.’ French merchants from Saint-Malo were 
remarkably successful in direct trade with Spain's colonies, bringing back to French 
ports between 1703 and 1715 as much as ninety-nine million pesos, enough to 
have doubled the French monetary supply in those years.” Most of this trade was 
in silver from the Viceroyalty of Peru; it affected the Viceroyalty of New Spain, in 
North America, in passing through Panama to Vera Cruz en route to Europe. The 
privateers of a little squadron under Capt. Woodes Rogers were among the very few 
English ships in the Pacific in this period. In November and December 1709, they 
captured the Spanish frigate Encarnacion off the southern tip of Baja California 
near the end of a transpacific passage from Manila to Acapulco but failed to take 
the larger ship the frigate was escorting." 

While that incident on the Pacific coast took place late in the war, the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702 was felt more quickly ashore in New 
Spain. On New Spain’s northwestern border, “the rim of Christendom, the Jesuit 
Eusebio Kino had been laboring as a missionary and explorer since the 1680s. In 
early 1702, Father Eusebio, who had recently demonstrated that California was not 
an island, recommended that Upper or Alta California be named Novae Philipinae 
in honor of Spain's new king and Lower or Baja California Novae Carolinae in 
honor of Carlos II.” Returning to his missionary work in the Pimeria Alta (present- 
day Arizona and Sonora), Kino saw an urgent need for missionary teachers for the 
local Native Americans and pleaded with his superiors for assistance. The local 
Pima tribe particularly wanted teachers, he reported; numerous and friendly, they 
were loyal defenders of Spain's imperial enterprise. Yet response to the missionary’s 
call was slow; the war had made transatlantic travel unsafe. The missionaries that 
were approved to go could not travel, because the annual fleet from Cadiz to Vera 
Cruz could not sail. Further, the war’s huge demands on the Spanish treasury left 
less and less for missionaries. By the time of Kino’s death in 1711, the bishop of 
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Durango was calling for the suppression of the Jesuit missions in New Spain as too 
expensive to sustain.” 

Farther to the east, the middle section of the Spanish northern frontier had 
reached its historical limit and served as an advanced outpost against the Plains In- 
dians as well as against the French, who were reported to covet lands beyond their 
settlements in the Illinois Country and the Mississippi Valley." 


FRANCE AND SPAIN ON THE COAST OF THE GULF OF MEXICO 

In Texas, Louisiana, and Florida there was direct competition among Europeans.” 
After the 1697 treaty of Rijswijk had solidified its positions in the West Indies, 
France took steps to expand along the Gulf Coast to check Spanish expansion as 
well as to guard against the threat from Carolina, then the southernmost of the 
English North American colonies.“ Pierre Le Moyne, sieur d’Iberville, was sent 
to challenge directly Spanish hegemony and to claim the mouth of the Mississippi 
River for France. On arrival in the area, Iberville found that the Spanish had beaten 
him to Pensacola but had not yet located the river mouth. Iberville established Fort 
Maurepas on Biloxi Bay and serendipitously found an entrance to the Mississippi 
in 1699. The French established Fort Mississippi nearly a hundred miles upriver 
in 1700 and another fort at the eastern entrance to Lake Pontchartrain in 1701. In 
1702, they established Fort Louis de la Mobile, near the mouth of the Mobile River, 
and Fort Louis de la Louisiane on Dauphin Island at the entrance to Mobile Bay. 

In the process of attempting in the 1670s to approach the Gulf of Mexico from 
the Canadian north the French had established positions in the Illinois Country, 
but these were unconnected to the Gulf Coast. The tiny settlements—near present- 
day Peoria, Illinois, on the Illinois River (established 1680); at the Falls of Saint An- 
thony near present-day Minneapolis, Minnesota; at Cahokia, Illinois (established 
1699); near Vincennes on the Wabash River in Indiana (1702); and at Kaskaskia, 
Illinois (established 1703), on the Mississippi River—were not developed and re- 
mained at subsistence levels during the war. The only other French initiative in the 
west during this period was Antoine de La Mothe, sieur de Cadillac’s establishment 
of Detroit in 1701. 

The Canadian historian W. J. Eccles argued that for France the War of the Span- 
ish Succession in North America was fought on a new basis, one different from 
that of previous colonial wars. In 1700-1702 Louis XIV and his ministers discussed 
the value of linking the French settlements on the Gulf Coast with those in the Il- 
linois Country and in Canada to form a barrier against the English.” The idea of 
strategic containment, keeping the English colonies from expanding west of the 
Appalachians, fed ambitions, fears, and conversations on both sides, but in fact no 
such policy was put into military or naval effect between 1702 and 1714. The total 
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French population in Louisiana and Illinois between 1701 and 1715 has been esti- 
mated as growing from a hundred to only three hundred individuals. For the most 
part, the French continued to be relatively few in number, travelers and traders in 
the interior. Their handful of minimally manned fortified positions were meant 
only to support possible future claims to southern and western territories, not to 
fight for them during the present conflict. * 


THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES 

Carolina comprised two settlements established under a single set of proprietors 
forty years before the War of the Spanish Succession. During the war the two de- 
veloped in distinctive ways. Two separate proprietary governments—one for the 
northern province and one for the southern province—were in place by 1712. After 
a rebellion in South Carolina in 1719, a royal governor was put in place, but the 
colony retained a proprietary government. A decade later, in 1729, the proprietors 
finally sold their interests to the Crown, making North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina royal colonies. When still a nominally unified, proprietary colony, Carolina 
was responsible for its own defense in the War of the Spanish Succession. In its 
early phase of settlement, Carolinians had been preoccupied by a profitable trade 
with Native Americans within their borders. Gradually, Carolinians had moved 
beyond them and reached even the Mississippi River. In the process, they encoun- 
tered Spanish traders coming up the rivers from the south and French traders from 
the new settlements near Mobile and the lower Mississippi. 

By 1701, the residents of Charles Town in South Carolina were beginning to 
fear an attack. At the same time, Carolinians made friendly advances toward the 
Yamasee and other tribes to the south, hoping to prevent them from supporting 
the French or Spanish. Governor James Moore decided in 1702 that notwithstand- 
ing these measures, the best defense for Carolina would be a preemptive attack on 
Spanish Saint Augustine, “before it be strengthened by french forces,’ in order to 
protect “the fronteere Colony of all her [Majesty’s] Plantations on the Maine [i.e., 
Atlantic coast] in america?” Moore undertook this strategic initiative on his own, 
unable at first to secure the approval of the proprietors of the colony, who saw no 
reason to conduct a war at their own cost. Hearing informally that England had 
declared war on the Bourbon alliance of France and Spain, Moore urged the Com- 
mons House of Assembly of Carolina on 20 August 1702 to take action, but that 
body initially refused. The official report of the declaration of war reached Charles 
Town a few days later, on 26 August, and opinion changed. By early September the 
colonists were caught up by war fever, as the assembly proclaimed “the encourage- 
ment to free plunder and a share of all Slaves?” It then voted two thousand pounds 
from the colony’s treasury to fund Moore’s 213-mile amphibious expedition against 
the Spanish Castillo de San Marcos at Saint Augustine, Florida, and declared that 
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“all persons who go on this expedition shall have an equal share of all plunder. 
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In early November, the Carolinian force of five or six hundred militiamen and 
between three and six hundred Native Americans arrived in Spanish Florida by sea 
in fourteen vessels. About 1,200 townspeople of Saint Augustine, along with the 
governor and supreme military commander in Spanish Florida, José de Zúñiga y 
Zerda, took refuge behind the coquina-stone bastions of the Castillo, built between 
1672 and 1695. Moore and the deputy governor, Robert Daniell, easily occupied the 
deserted town but failed entirely to take the fortification. In late December, Span- 
ish reinforcements arrived from Havana, and Moore was forced to discontinue his 
ineffective eight-week-long siege. As Sir Francis Drake had done in 1586, Moore 
burned the town in early January 1703, along with its parochial church, the monas- 
tery of Saint Francis, six missions, and nearby farms.” 

Governor Moore's failure quickly lost him his office, and the expedition cost 
the colony six thousand pounds more than the two thousand allotted, obliging the 
colony to issue paper currency and impose new customs duties to cover the deficit. 
Moore himself, however, lost neither his connections with the proprietors nor his 
appetite for preemptive attacks. In December 1704, he led an expedition against 
the Apalachee tribe of northern Florida in the largest of a series of raids on Spain’s 
Native American supporters that became known collectively as the “Apalachee 
massacre.” Moore’s largest single action was the battle of Ayubale or Concepcion, 
where his fifty Englishmen and a thousand Native American allies were opposed 
by Spanish troops and their own allies. These actions resulted in the disruption of 
Spain's mission trading network with its Native American allies in this region and 
temporarily removed the perceived threat to Carolina. They resulted also in the de- 
population of large areas of northern Spanish Florida between the protected areas 
near Saint Augustine and Pensacola.” 

In response, a Franco-Spanish force attacked and burned Charles Town in 1706. 
The surviving Apalachees, along with members of the Tawasa and Chatta tribes, 
sought the protection of the French at Mobile. An English-led group of Tallapoo- 
sas attacked Spanish-held Pensacola in 1707, destroying the town before French 
forces arrived and saved the fort. Having moved this far to the west, the Carolin- 
ians wanted to go farther and seize French Mobile, which they saw as the key to 
the northeastern coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The prerequisite of Carolinas expansion was success in the efforts of the colony’s 
Indian agent, Thomas Nairne, to make peace with the Choctaws and the chief 
tribes along the rivers: the Arkansas, Tourimas, Taensas, Natchez, and Koroas. The 
French, however, led by Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville, effectively checked 
these diplomatic initiatives, precluding an English attack and protecting Franco- 
Spanish trade with Native Americans from diversion to Carolina traders. Checked 
until 1711, Carolina in that year capitalized on a brewing dispute among the Native 
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Americans to fund an attack by Chickasaws and 1,300 Creeks on the Choctaws, 
who supported the French. 

This surrogate-style warfare reached a high point in 1712, when several Caro- 
lina victories inspired further dreams of expansion toward the Mississippi. The ag- 
gressive and callous dealings of traders with the Native Americans led in 1715 to 
an uprising of the Yamasees, who, encouraged by both the French and Spanish, 
began a campaign of revenge on Carolina that set back the colony’s development 
for years.” 


PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL DEFENSE AND OVERSEAS CAMPAIGNS 
Carolinas military actions raised a fundamental and unresolved issue in British co- 
lonial policy during the War of the Spanish Succession. On the one hand, the events 
on the southern frontier showed the importance of Carolina within the larger im- 
perial competition among the British, French, and Spanish in North America. At 
the same time, in the description of the American historian Charles McLean An- 
drews, “it demonstrated the recklessness, if not the criminal absurdity, of a policy 
that left the care of such a colony in the hands of a group of private persons, unfit 
to carry out so important a responsibility and inadequately supplied with funds to 
meet the emergencies that inevitably would arise?” This conflict over the rational- 
ization and funding of colonial and imperial defense versus the rights of colonies 
and colonists was to ferment over the next sixty years before boiling over in revolu- 
tion in 1775. 

Nevertheless, the principal problem in military and naval areas was the mul- 
tiplicity of, on one hand, colonial governments—some proprietary, some royal— 
raising and controlling military forces, and on the other, agencies in London at- 
tempting to coordinate military, naval, and colonial policy. Attempts to deal with 
it had begun as early as 1643, when the New England Confederation was set up 
to exercise rudimentary coordination for defense. In 1686 King James II revoked 
the proprietary charters of several northern colonies and combined them under 
a single royal governor in the Dominion of New England. In 1689 the colonies 
reverted to their old charters, but with the basic defense issue still unsolved. In 
1701 the Board of Trade recommended that proprietary charters be resumed to the 
Crown; Parliament debated the idea in 1701, 1702, and 1706 but passed nothing. 
Thus, the defense of the North American colonies during the War of the Spanish 
Succession was based on procedures that had been put in place under William III 
(r. 1689-1702).” 

Command, control, support from London, communications, finance, and ad- 
miralty law all depended on a broader colonial system that was in this period de- 
cades from full development. The various Navigation Acts from 1651, though in- 
struments of commercial policy, had indirect effects on defense issues. The Act of 
1696 was particularly important, in that it established the system of vice-admiralty 
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courts in the North American colonies that were to deal with wartime maritime 
prize cases. Initially ten vice-admiralty court districts were created, pairing pro- 
prietary colonies with royal ones. By the opening of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, vice-admiralty courts had been established in Maryland (1694), New York 
(1696), South Carolina (1697), Pennsylvania (1698), Virginia (1698), and Massa- 
chusetts (1699). In 1704, shortly after the war began, another was established in 
New Hampshire (1704), the first of a proliferation that increased after 1715. One of 
the initial problems in the colonial vice-admiralty courts was misappropriation of 
prize goods and ships by colonial governors and their failure to remit the Crown's 
and the Lord High Admiral’s shares. The system was further tightened in 1708 with 
the Act for Encouragement of Trade to America, with its provisions on the adjudi- 
cation of prize cases in colonial courts.” 

The efficiency of maritime communication between London and America was 
another issue. As early as 1701 the prospect of war with France led Britain to ex- 
periment twice with regularizing transatlantic mail, but only with the West Indies, 
and the effort was not sustained throughout the war.” Another difficulty was the 
failure of the War Office, Transport Commissioners, Treasury, and Exchequer in 
Whitehall to coordinate among themselves, particularly in regard to army trans- 
port ships, commodities, and supplies for overseas operations.” 


THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES 

In August 1696, just as the Nine Years’ War (1688-97) was ending, the Privy Coun- 
cil in London asked the Board of Trade for a summary of how colonial defense 
had developed during the war. The board’s report described the state of affairs as 
it would stand at the opening of the War of the Spanish Succession.” Its major rec- 
ommendations were that the colonies be enabled to defend themselves and each 
other with minimal aid from the Crown and that regularized procedures for do- 
ing so be established. The need was more urgent for the northern colonies than 
for the southern, as the enemy was in striking distance of nearly all the northern 
colonies, not just of one, as in the south. New York, Massachusetts (which then 
included modern-day Maine), and New Hampshire lay directly on the border with 
New France, while Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode Island would be directly 
threatened if those neighbors were attacked. The board offered two proposals for 
the northern colonies: first, each colony would provide a quota of money and men 
for the common defense; second, a royal captain general would coordinate and 
command the unified forces of the northern colonies. These recommendations ac- 
knowledged the need for increased unity of action among the separate colonies if 
their collective self-sufficiency was to improve. A “united front” would be particu- 
larly vital in maintaining alliances with Native American tribes, which, the board 
underscored, was essential for frontier defense.” 
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This scheme was adopted, and quotas were duly established during the remain- 
der of the Nine Years’ War. To the new position of captain general was soon added 
another idea, the appointment of royal governors of multiple colonies, further pull- 
ing colonies together. In early March 1697, Richard Coote, Earl of Bellomont, was 
made royal governor of New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, with mili- 
tary responsibilities for not only these but also the proprietary colonies of New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. However, with the 
end of the Nine Years’ War and the death of Bellomont in 1701, the whole scheme 
collapsed. The outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession found the organiza- 
tional situation no better than it had been in 1692.” The colonies in the course of 
the war would suffer all the long-standing difficulties of dealings with and between 
local governments vested with different authorities and also the frustrations and 
constraints that followed for military undertakings.” 

The war in the north was marked at the outset by two separate threats, one fac- 
ing New York and the other Massachusetts. In New York the Five Nations of the 
Iroquois (the predominant grouping on the northern frontier) had declared their 
neutrality, a result both of their experiences in the last war and of French diplo- 
macy thereafter. In the new war they would not attack the French if not attacked 
by them. That effectively denied to the New Yorkers the Native American support 
they required to attack New France or even, for that matter, defend their own long 
and poorly defined northern border. Iroquois neutrality also, however, protected 
New York from raids, and that suited its merchants, as it allowed them to continue 
their profitable trade to the interior. Massachusetts, in contrast, was left threatened 
by the increasing strength of Port Royal in French Acadia, just across the Gulf of 
Maine from Massachusetts’s northern territory of Maine. The governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Joseph Dudley, recommended to London as early as December 1703:" 


If H.M. [His Majesty] shall please to make a descent upon Port Royall with some ships of 
warr directly from England, without first going to the West Indies, where they usually loose 
halfe theyr number and all their health [to yellow fever], before they come northward, it 
would in all probability be effectuall to remove that nest of pyrates so near us.” 


The French and their Abenaki (non-Iroquoian) allies sought retribution for 
English raids during the earlier King Philip's War of the 1670s and after on French 
and Abenaki settlements and their Abenaki allies. While imperial strategy and 
trade rivalry motivated the French, quite different motives moved their Native 
Americans allies, who sought personal goals in a parallel war to win scalps and 
capture matériel and prisoners. Both saw vulnerable targets in the English settle- 
ments along the Connecticut River, which flowed directly southward from New 
Hampshire to Long Island Sound. The governor general of Quebec, the marquis 
de Vaudreuil, began a series of lightning raids against English settlements, against 
which Massachusetts forces could only very ineffectively defend themselves. In one 
of the best-known incidents of the war, a French force under Jean-Baptiste Hertel 
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de Rouville struck Deerfield, Massachusetts, at dawn on a cold February day in 
1704. Burning the settlement, the French killed numerous settlers and took others 
as prisoners. They then attacked Northampton, farther south in the Connecticut 
River valley.“ 

Dudley and Vaudreuil exchanged views on a neutral zone similar to New Yorks, 
but Vaudreuil’s terms were too high for the New Englanders, requiring them to 
stop fishing in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence and the sea around Acadia. Meanwhile, 
Vaudreuil’s raids were bringing a reciprocal response from Massachusetts against 
French outposts, creating a vicious war of vengeance that was to bring no advan- 
tage to either side. In response to the Deerfield raid, Massachusetts attacked French 
settlements at Castine, Grand Pré, Pigiquit, and Cobequid in Acadia’s Minas Basin. 
The leaders of Massachusetts estimated that Port Royal, the main French defensive 
position in Acadia, was too strong to assault with their limited forces. The French 
waged a privateering campaign against English vessels on the North American 
coast. It was extremely successful: some 234 English vessels had fished the Grand 
Banks before the war, but by 1707 there were only forty-six.” The Massachusetts 
General Court (the colony's legislature) authorized Governor Dudley to make an 
attempt on Port Royal in June 1707 with support from nearby colonies. Dudley did 
so but found the position even stronger than had been anticipated. Unable to take 
the fort, the English withdrew.” In Boston, public criticism was so great that Gov- 
ernor Dudley decided to make a second attack in September, but this expedition 
was even less successful, as the French had obtained supplies from a privateer and 
support from another nation of non-Iroquoian allies, the Mi’kmags.” 

In July 1708, in the wake of these events, Samuel Vetch delivered a memorial on 
behalf of the colony entitled “Canada Surveyd,’ to the Board of Trade: “It cannot 
but be wondered att, by all thinking men, who know the valuableness of the British 
Monarchy in America, both with regard to their Power and Trade, that a Nation so 
Powerful in Shipping, so numerous in subjects, and otherwise so wisely jealous of 
their trade, shoud so tamely allow such a troublesome Neighbor as the French?” 
Arguing the importance of North America, Vetch continued, “There is no island 
the British possess in the West Indies that is capable of subsisting without the As- 
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sistance of [that] Continent.” Like Moore and Nairne in South Carolina, as well 
as a number of others in the previous half-century, Vetch looked beyond his own 
colony to a wider British Empire in North America.” In a second memorial to the 
board, in August 1708, Vetch remarked of the French that “their principal Place of 
Strength and Importance [is] Quebeck and Montreal, which being taken, all their 
other governments such as Port Royal, Trois Rivieres, Placentia & Mississippi woud 
fall a course into the hands of the Crown?” 

Vetch duly proposed such a campaign, and by February 1709 government offi- 


cials in London had approved it. They sent instructions to the various departments 
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and colonial governors, while Vetch returned to North America to help lead the ex- 
pedition. A two-pronged attack on New France was envisaged. Colonial militiamen 
from Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania would march overland 
from Albany, New York, to attack Montreal, while 1,200 men from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut would assemble in Boston to join four thousand 
troops being sent from Britain. From Boston they would sail to deliver an amphibi- 
ous attack on Quebec. Despite squabbling among the colonies over their various 
quotas and other arrangements, the colonial portion of the expedition was in place 
by late June. That date was well behind the scheduled arrival of reinforcements 
from Britain, but the colonial troops found none there. The colonials waited and 
waited, but nothing happened. Finally, on 11 October, Governor Dudley received 
a letter written on 1 July informing him, without explanation, that the expedition 
had been “laid aside” In fact—the colonials had no idea of any of this—the force 
had been ready to sail in late May but the cabinet had canceled it. France, the Brit- 
ish leaders thought, was likely to sign a preliminary peace and the troops planned 
for America should be diverted to occupy Spain. The Geertruidenberg peace talks 
collapsed, leaving London to send a ship to advise the colonial governors to use 
their assembled forces to make their own attempt on Port Royal. This directive ar- 
rived in Boston too late in the season for the Americans to act, but they kept their 
forces together for an attack in 1710. 

Meanwhile, the French had become aware of the threat and had improved their 
defenses.” The New England colonies—now angry, disappointed, and frustrated— 
continued to appeal to London. New York even sent four Iroquois sachems from 
the Mohawk River valley to impress London with the importance of Native Ameri- 
cans to the war as well as to be impressed themselves by the grandeur of London 
and Queen Anne’ court.“ But even before the Iroquois sachems arrived, the plans 
for a 1710 expedition were canceled. Instead, Col. Francis Nicholson (until 1705 
the governor of Virginia and now in London) was ordered to take command of 
a colonial force and attack Port Royal. Massachusetts contributed nine hundred 
men with provisions for three months; Rhode Island added two hundred more, 
with transport ships; Connecticut contributed three hundred men; New Hamp- 
shire made a small contribution; and the Royal Navy released three station ships 
from New York and Boston. Port Royal was invested, and on 2 October 1710, after 
a weeklong siege with naval gunnery the governor of Acadia, Daniel d'Auger de Su- 
bercase, capitulated.” Other Acadian towns followed, and on 12 October Nicholson 
proclaimed the renaming of Port Royal, Acadia, as Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia.” 

Nicholson returned to London to make the case for the major expedition 
against Quebec. The Iroquois sachems had created great interest there and had 
drawn attention to the previously overlooked course of the war in North America.” 
In December 1710, Secretary of State Henry St. John secretly began preparations 
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for a new expedition against New France.” The expedition, under the command 
of Adm. Sir Hovenden Walker, reached Boston in June 1711, and colonial soldiers 
joined it. The plan was that Francis Nicholson would march north with an army 
of militiamen to attack Quebec, while Walker's forces sailed up the Saint Lawrence 
River. It failed spectacularly.” On 23 August 1711, before Nicholson's forces could 
reach Canada by land, Walker’s fleet ran aground in the Saint Lawrence and lost 
884 men by drowning. As Walker gathered the survivors, he considered either con- 
tinuing the expedition or attacking the French in Newfoundland. In the end, he 
rejected both options and returned to England. 

The British attempt to seize New France had failed, but peace negotiations raised 
other opportunities. Secret negotiations in October and November 1711 between 
the French envoy Nicolas Mesnager and English secretaries of state Lord Dart- 
mouth and Henry St. John revealed that France was willing to sacrifice colonies 
to preserve its gains in Europe, which it required as compensation for its military 
defeats and economic exhaustion. An agreement, also secret, ceded Hudson Bay 
and Placentia in Newfoundland to Britain. By June 1712 France was prepared to 
cede Acadia, as it eventually did at Utrecht, where the war was brought to an end.” 

The cession of Newfoundland touched on a long-standing rivalry over fish- 
ing rights. Annually, the British had sent a small squadron of warships to protect 
the migratory fisheries of the region and to convoy their catch to market in Eu- 
rope; the admiral in command would serve temporarily as governor of the English 
settlements.” During the War of the Spanish Succession, Newfoundland had ex- 
perienced the brutal cross-raiding that had terrorized settlements on the frontier 
between New England, Acadia, and New France but no decisive military or naval 
action.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

The War of the Spanish Succession took different forms and had different out- 
comes in different areas of North America, but it was largely a matter of colonies 
making isolated raids with their own resources. Except for the 1711 British attempt 
to attack Quebec, there were no major interventions of military or naval forces 
from the European theater. The absence of a major naval rivalry in North Ameri- 
can waters contributed to this pattern, which encouraged by its absence privateer- 
ing and raiding. There was little military action in the middle British colonies or on 
the western frontier, but activity on both the southern and northern frontiers was 
considerable. Perhaps owing to the complexity of competing ambitions, the peace 
negotiators in distant Utrecht made no provision for the broad section of North 
America stretching from California to Louisiana and Florida, leaving it in the sta- 
tus quo ante of unresolved imperial competition. At the same time, the more con- 
fined British-French rivalry on the northeastern coast of North America received 
considerable and direct attention from the negotiators.” French acquiescence to 
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British gains in Hudson Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland represented on both 
sides a consolidation of strategic, security, and trading interests, not a dramatic vic- 
tory of one over the other. France traded its territorial interests in Newfoundland 
to keep its fishing rights and its possession of Cape Breton, which controlled entry 
into the Gulf of Saint Lawrence and so was the key to the security of New France. 
For Britain, the acquisition of Nova Scotia and Acadia provided security that had 
been lacking for the New England colonies. The frontier issues of New York, the 
Great Lakes, the Mississippi, and the western rivers remained, like those of the 
southern frontier, in Florida, Louisiana, and New Spain, unresolved in this war. 
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IX The Peace of Utrecht in World History 


he Peace of Utrecht is one of the great treaties of world history.’ Properly, it 

was a series of twenty-three separate bilateral treaties signed between Janu- 

ary 1713 and November 1715. These included the treaties of Rastatt and 
Baden in March and September 1714, respectively, and to them must be added 
one signed a decade later, on 30 April 1725, between Austria and Spain. Collec- 
tively, these agreements ended the War of the Spanish Succession, a conflict that 
had raged across Western Europe from 1701 to 1713. The conflict was the last of 
Louis XIV’s wars for the glory of France and the first of the wars between the great 
European powers that were to be fought about, and have major implications for, 
distant parts of the globe. 


WHY DID EUROPEAN STATES GO TO WAR IN 1702, AND WHAT WERE 
THEIR OBJECTIVES? 

States rather commonly go to war without accurately relating their means to ac- 
ceptable ends. Warfare is so complex and difficult that the focus tends to be on 
the instruments of fighting rather than considerations of what can or cannot be 
achieved in terms of the risks, costs, manpower, or the enemy’s capabilities. War 
objectives can be wishful and overoptimistic. Too often, leaders see only as far as 
the first act of the drama and not the later acts that lead to an ending.” 

The fundamental causes of the War of the Spanish Succession can largely be 
found in the long-standing rivalry between the royal houses of Bourbon and 
Habsburg. Nearer-term causes revolve around the Bourbon France of Louis XIV, 
respectively the strongest single military power and the most powerful monarch in 
late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Europe, and the reactions of other 
European states, including Habsburg Austria, to both. The collective term for the 
European conflicts of this era, “the Wars of Louis XIV,’ is not just a convenient label 
collecting the wars that happened during the Sun King’s seventy-two-year reign, 
between 1643 and 1715. The five declared wars that followed Louis’s assumption 
in 1661 of personal, absolute rule were very much his wars, reflections of his per- 
sonal leadership and objectives.’ The first four brought France growth in power 
and territory: the War of Devolution (1667-68), the Franco-Dutch War (1672-78, 
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overlapping the Third Anglo-Dutch War of 1672-74), the War of the Reunions 
(1683-84), and the Nine Years’ War (1688-97). The fifth of Louis XIV’s wars, how- 
ever, proved to be one too many. From the French perspective, the War of the Span- 
ish Succession was not only unwanted at the outset but in the end made demands 
on state finances that could not be met. 

The immediate cause of the war was the collective reaction of the major states of 
Europe to the death of King Carlos II of Spain on 1 November 1700, at age thirty- 
eight, leaving no children.’ Carlos, the only surviving legitimate son and heir of 
King Felipe IV, had been born in 1661 with congenital defects, probably arising 
from inbreeding within the Spanish Habsburg royal house. These conditions had 
produced mental and physical disabilities that were already obvious when Carlos 
succeeded to the throne as a four-year-old. European leaders had quickly foreseen 
the international implications—the risk of widespread conflict—and had long at- 
tempted by diplomacy and discussion to forestall them. 

The issue of the Spanish succession became, in fact, the single most important 
issue in European international politics at the end of the seventeenth century. Spain 
was no longer a great military or naval power but still controlled vast territories 
and global trade networks that could be transformed by more energetic leadership 
into the underpinnings of overwhelming power. Spanish possessions stretched to 
the Philippine Islands in the East; Florida, Mexico, South and Central America 
in the West; the Spanish Netherlands (bordering the Dutch Republic, France, and 
Germany) in continental Europe; the Balearic Islands, Sicily, and Sardinia in the 
Mediterranean; and on the Italian coast, Naples, Milan, and the fortified Sienese 
ports known as the Stato dei Presidi. 

For the Dutch and the English, the prospect of this bloc in the hands of a Bour- 
bon prince under the influence of Austria evoked the memory of Emperor Charles 
V’s domination of Europe in the sixteenth century. A new Bourbon king of Spain 
under the influence of Louis XIV presented the threat of a “universal monarchy” 
that could suppress the Protestant faith, in a renewal of the religious wars of the 
early seventeenth century. Certainly, that possibility meant in the early years of the 
eighteenth century something significantly different from what it had a century be- 
fore. Geopolitically, religion was now important less for doctrinal reasons than for 
how it defined national culture and national identity. It provided a framework for 
friendships and alliances with, and assistance to, like-minded peoples across state 
borders. Europeans shared the conviction that Christianity was the foundation of 
Western European civilization—but Christianity, writ large, not any of its divisions. 
They were moving slowly and hesitantly toward a limited degree of toleration and 
toward the more modern notion that choice of denomination was an individual 
one, not that of a prince.’ 
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In the final years of the seventeenth century, two great wars ended. The Nine 
Years’ War was brought to a close by the Treaty of Turin in 1696 and the subsequent 
Peace of Rijswijk in 1697. Then, a long European conflict with the Ottoman Empire 
that had begun in 1684 was ended by the Treaty of Carlowitz in 1699. These treaties 
created a situation that began to be termed an “equilibrium of power.” This concept 
could be traced back several centuries, but only now did it come explicitly to the 
fore in formal declarations and documents. In the years leading up to the War of 
the Spanish Succession, it was used with specific reference to the growing power 
of France.” 

The idea that international stability could be established through a system of 
potentially hostile powers—a system so arranged that each would see the risks of 
conflict as outweighing possible benefits— became widely shared in Europe during 
the last decade of the seventeenth century and the first decade of the eighteenth 
century. In the period of the War of the Spanish Succession, the leader who worked 
most notably to create a balance of power against the growth of French power was 
the stadtholder William III, whose arrival from the Dutch Republic in 1688 to take 
the English throne, jointly with his wife, Queen Mary II, created a revolution in 
English foreign policy. 

An important aspect of the 1697 Peace of Rijswijk, ending the Nine Years’ War, 
was Louis XIV’s recognition of the legitimacy of William III's accession to the Eng- 
lish throne. By this Louis XIV acknowledged the right of England to choose the 
Protestant William and Mary over the Catholic James II and his heirs, whose claims 
Louis had supported during the war. With this treaty, then, the right of national 
self-determination became important, yet nearly simultaneously the idea of collec- 
tive security arose to mitigate the threat that anarchical self-determination posed. 

In 1698, Louis XIV and William III (the latter acting for both England and, 
through the States General, the Dutch Republic) achieved a radical innovation in 
international relations, the Treaty of The Hague. It attempted to prevent a general 
European war over the Spanish succession by agreeing in advance on how, on the 
death of Carlos II, Spain's territories should be allocated among the three principal 
claimants to its throne. The agreement saw the electoral prince of Bavaria (that is, 
son of the prince-elector of Bavaria, so titled as a member of the body that chose 
successive Holy Roman emperors) ascending the Spanish throne; Louis XIV’s son, 
the Dauphin of France, taking the principal Spanish-held territories in Italy; and 
a son of Emperor Leopold (effectively ruler of Austria as well as Holy Roman em- 
peror), Archduke Charles, receiving the Spanish Netherlands. This treaty was in- 
novative in that, first, it was an agreement among three major stakeholders (France, 
England, and the Dutch Republic) about what would ensure collective security in 
Europe (three others, Spain, Austria, and Bavaria, were not brought in). Second, 
it operationalized the balance of power, and thereby collective security, by means 
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of division of territory. Third, neither England nor the Dutch Republic gained any 
territory for itself.” 

The First Partition Treaty (as this instrument is known) set a precedent and laid 
out concepts that would be used in the Utrecht agreements fourteen years later, 
but its immediate effects were short-lived. Within four months, the six-year-old 
electoral prince of Bavaria died. A Second Partition Treaty was signed in London 
in March 1700 that named Archduke Charles of Austria as the heir to the Spanish 
kingdom, the Spanish Netherlands, and Spanish overseas territories. As in the first 
treaty, the Dauphin of France would acquire Milan and the principal Spanish-held 
territories in Italy. Additionally, the various princes were to be allowed to take pos- 
session of their designated lands without interference; were any to be attacked and 
prevented from doing so, the signatories would jointly enforce the agreement.” But 
this agreement too was short-lived. The emperor rejected it, wanting Spain’s Italian 
lands for himself. 

Eight months later, in November 1700, Carlos II died leaving a will that rejected 
any partition, bequeathing the full inheritance of the Spanish crown to Louis XIV’s 
grandson Philippe, duc d’Anjou. Contrary to his partition agreements with the 
English and Dutch, Louis XIV accepted the will, agreeing that his grandson would 
succeed to the Spanish throne, implying the eventual possibility—because Philippe 
was also an heir to the French throne—of the unification of Spain and France under 
a single Bourbon ruler. 

The Spanish king’s will did not in itself cause the war, but it led to a number 
of actions whose intentions were unclear and that cumulatively created tension 
and anxiety. In 1701, Austria made the first military move, sending an army under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy to occupy Milan; Eugene was opposed by and defeated 
French forces at Carpi and Chiari. About the same time, French troops moved into 
the Spanish Netherlands to claim the inheritance there of Philippe d’Anjou, now 
Felipe V, as king of Spain, and to put force behind a demand that the Dutch Re- 
public recognize his right to the Spanish crown. In the process, they surrounded 
advanced outposts in the Spanish Netherlands established under earlier treaties to 
protect the Dutch from invasion. At the same time, France banned the importation 
of a number of English goods, placed a high tariff on others, and revived an inter- 
nal tax historically used during wartime. France might have justified some of these 
actions but made little attempt to explain them; by early September 1701 they were 
enough to cause the Dutch Republic, England, and the emperor to reestablish the 
Grand Alliance, which had been in effect during the last war. This was not in itself 
a declaration of war but an agreement on common aims should diplomacy fail and 
war break out.” 

Shortly thereafter the Catholic James II, the deposed English king, died in 
France. Louis XIV proceeded to recognize the son of the deposed James as King 
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James II]—an empty courtesy apparently intended to induce Pope Clement XI to 
support Bourbon claims over those of the Habsburgs. To William III, however, 
it was a direct threat to English self-determination—specifically the 1701 Act of 
Settlement, restricting the throne to Protestants—one that required an addition 
to the terms of the Grand Alliance.” Tension rose further when Louis XIV agreed 
to a request of the prince-bishop of Cologne for French troops to help deal with 
internal unrest. 

It would take time for the Dutch and English to find the domestic political 
and financial support necessary to go to war, but they increasingly doubted Louis 
XIV’s sincerity and objectives, suspicion that would continue throughout the war 
and eventually hamper peace negotiations. The Dutch were ready for war before 
the English. In the interim, William III died following a riding accident; however, 
Queen Anne and her government, led by Lord Godolphin and the Earl of Marlbor- 
ough, quickly committed themselves to William’s treaties and plans. On 15 May 
1702, England, the Dutch Republic, and the Holy Roman Empire declared war 
against France and Spain. 

As in so many wars, the participants had various motivations for going to war, 
not all of them compatible or achievable. These may be summarized as follows: 


e France wanted to sustain the Bourbon dynasty in Spain and France, gain 
indirect control over the Spanish Netherlands and Milan, and have freer ac- 
cess to trade in the Spanish overseas empire. 

e Spain wanted to maintain its kingdom, royal house, and empire without 
changes. 


e Austria wanted to prevent French hegemony, return Spain to Habsburg 
control, and control Spanish territories in Italy. 


e The Dutch Republic wanted to prevent French hegemony, secure its own 
borders, and maintain the political and economic independence that gave it 
free access to world markets. 


° England too wanted to prevent French hegemony, as well as to preserve the 
political settlement of the 1688 Glorious Revolution (with the Protestant 
succession that was central to it) and to guarantee its growing overseas 
trade. 


In the eyes of English leaders, an alliance was the only way to wage war effectively 
against France, the greatest military power in Europe. That was a task far beyond 
the capacity of any single state; encircling and engaging France offensively on all 
sides would in fact require support from states beyond the alliance. Encircling 
France was a particular element of British grand strategy, to oblige Louis XIV to 
divide his superior forces to meet multiple threats in different geographic areas. 
The British goal was to force France into accepting a balance of power in Europe—a 
joint venture of sovereign states to create a peacetime situation of mutual benefit. 
A balance of power implies a recognition of national self-determination modified 
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by collective national-security requirements. It would allow both small and large 
states opportunities for individual economic growth and development.” 


HOW DID WARTIME EVENTS ALTER THE ABILITY OF THE CONTENDERS 
TO ACHIEVE THEIR WAR AIMS? 
War aims typically change in the course of the fighting. Once at war, states tend to be 
less cautious about taking risks and to lose their peacetime tolerance for unresolved 
issues. Their initial demands regarding what a peace settlement should achieve are 
sometimes extreme, but they soon find that they must back down to something 
more moderate. Some have even risked losing a current war in trying to position 
themselves for some future war that they may foresee—making the assumption 
that enemies now will be enemies then, not reckoning that future circumstances 
might make them allies instead. Fighting prolonged wars in a search for a more ad- 
vantageous peace can raise costs ruinously. Countries can find themselves making 
sacrifices merely to justify past sacrifices. Warfare can become a way of life, and a 
profitable one for vendors of munitions, equipment, and supplies; political lead- 
ers who support or represent such sectors are often reluctant to discontinue these 
profits. In domestic politics, emotional attachments enter the picture and make war 
termination a less rational matter. Leaders rarely realize that their initial decisions 
to go to war might have been flawed and instead perpetuate their prewar assump- 
tions. At the same time, there is an element of contingency, as success or failure 
on the battlefield (and the various reasons for it) can fundamentally affect, even 
change, the ability of a state to achieve its political objectives.” Finally, as noted, 
England and its cobelligerents were obliged to search actively for new allies, with 
additional troops and strategic geographic positions, and each new ally had its own 
reasons for joining and exacted a particular price for doing so. 

Nevertheless, across the more than a decade of conflict on land and at sea in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, broad patterns are discernible, as well as events and 
trends that would directly impact the construction of the peace. 


Brandenburg-Prussia 

Throughout the War of the Spanish Succession there was the constant threat that 
the simultaneous (1700-21) Great Northern War that Sweden was fighting against 
Denmark-Norway, Russia, and Poland-Saxony would absorb the Grand Alliance 
and distract it from its focus on France. In the event, the two wars did not merge, 
but much diplomacy had to be exercised to prevent that. The Northern War was to 
be a chronic hindrance to allies attempting to hire or subsidize troops, especially 
from the north German states. In late 1700, when the elector of Brandenburg, Fred- 
erick III, crowned himself Frederick I, king in Prussia, the emperor elicited from 
him a promise to supply troops in case of war with France and Spain—as the price 
of recognition of the crown of Prussia, subsidies for his army, and the Orange in- 
heritance as a first cousin of William III (that is, the scattered continental territories 
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of the king of England, who also was the prince of Orange and stadtholder of sev- 
eral provinces of the Dutch Republic).”” 


Bavaria 

In the center of Europe, military movements from 1702 to 1704 were driven by the 
ambitions of the ruling house of Bavaria to obtain a crown for itself. Maximilian 
II Emanuel, the elector of Bavaria, regent of the Spanish Netherlands, and father 
of the boy who had been the prospective king of Spain in the 1698 First Partition 
Treaty, had been one of the first to recognize Felipe V as king of Spain in 1700 and 
had approved the entry of French troops in 1701.“ Max Emanuel (as he is known) 
played both sides and offered alliances to both the emperor and Louis XIV, his 
choice depending on which would best meet his demands—among other things, a 
crown for himself in Bavaria and continuation of his regency in the Spanish Neth- 
erlands. The emperor finding his price too high, Max Emanuel made an active 
alliance with France. Both of his hopes, and also those of France, were thwarted by 
defeat in two major battles. First in 1704, at the instigation of Austria, Marlborough 
marched his Anglo-Dutch army to the Danube (a movement that became famous) 
to join Prince Eugene and Ludwig von Baden to defeat the Franco-Bavarians at 
Blenheim. This victory was critical in holding the Grand Alliance together;” at the 
same time, it deprived Max Emanuel of Bavaria. His regency lasted only until 1706, 
when an Anglo-Dutch-Danish force defeated the French at Ramillies and drove 
them out of the Spanish Netherlands. Max Emanuel’s exertions for France were not 
to be forgotten, either by the French, who protected him for the remainder of the 
war, or by the victors thereafter at Utrecht. 


Savoy 

Victor Amadeus II, duke of Savoy, ruled the Savoyard state, strategically located on 
the Mediterranean coast at the southeastern frontier of France. In the Mediterra- 
nean, the promise of an allied fleet was largely what brought the duke of Savoy into 
the Grand Alliance in 1703. The allies needed Savoy’s support for their strategic 
plan to threaten France with invasion on its southern coast, destroy the naval dock- 
yard at Toulon, and relieve the Protestant Camisard rebels in the Cévennes area 
of Languedoc. The French response, an attempt to crush the duke of Savoy, was 
defeated at Turin in 1706; through the duke’s diplomacy and contribution to the 
war, the Savoyard state won increased international standing that became a factor 
in international politics at the end of the war.” 


The War Overseas 

Some of the basic issues and results of the War of the Spanish Succession concerned 
overseas territories and overseas trade, yet there were few major battles in distant 
parts of the world. There are substantial reasons why, most importantly the mis- 
sions and capabilities of the competing navies. 
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The Spanish navy was very small in 1700, only two eighty-gun ships and eight 
ships of between forty and sixty guns.” At the beginning of the war two ships were 
in the Pacific, and five were in the southern Netherlands, with three cruisers in the 
West Indies and in home waters, along with some thirty galleys in home waters. 
Spain was to lose most of this small fleet to wear and tear or enemy action during 
the war; despite some replacements, there were only six ships in the entire navy 
at the end of the war.” Thus, it fell to Spain’s ally, France, and its navy to protect 
the Spanish silver fleet as it crossed the North Atlantic. The main thrust of French 
policy for the Americas during the war was indeed to protect and to use for itself 
the resources of Spain's colonies rather than to build or protect its own or attack 
directly those of the enemy in the Americas. (See the table “Comparative Naval 
Strength, 1700-1715, in chapter 8.) 

During the War of the Spanish Succession, then, the French navy was the prin- 
cipal opponent of the allied Anglo-Dutch navies, whose nations were deservedly 
called the “Maritime Powers?” However, French naval power was itself in decline. 
At the outset of the war, the French navy was very close in size to the English navy. 
During the war Britain gradually moved beyond numerical parity until in the lat- 
ter third of the conflict its fleet was superior to all other European navies. Britain’s 
alliance with the Dutch Republic reinforced this superiority. Their combined na- 
val force at the outset of the war gave the Maritime Powers a superiority over the 
French of more than 90 percent in numbers of major warships and more than 50 
percent in their tonnage. By 1710, that Anglo-Dutch superiority had increased to 
122 percent in numbers and 72 percent in total warship tonnage. The decline of the 
French navy is reflected in its funding: although the overall cost of the war rose, 
French naval expenditures fell in most areas in the years between 1701 and 1710 to 
11-14 percent of France's total military expenditures. French naval officials found 
themselves chronically unable to pay their bills.” 

By the end of the war, the British navy had in terms of numbers achieved global 
naval supremacy. It was equal in strength to the combined naval forces of France, 
Spain, and the Dutch Republic—testimony to the dramatic decline in French naval 
capacity over the previous twenty-five years.” The great disparity in naval strength 
had direct ramifications on how navies were used during the war and also on the 
peace settlement, which was tacitly to acknowledge British naval superiority. More- 
over, the fundamental relationship of naval power to the growth and protection of 
national trade was also reflected in the peace arrangements. 

During the conflict France attempted to remain competitive in naval strength 
with a construction program to replace losses.” Because France concentrated such 
naval resources as it had to protection of the silver flota, it increasingly encouraged 
privateers to make war on Anglo-Dutch trade in the Channel, the North Sea, and 
the North Atlantic.” 
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The British and Dutch, freed by their enemy’s naval strategy from defending 
their overseas territories, could use the sea for their own purposes: protecting their 
own trade, transporting troops to the Continent, supporting and encouraging al- 
lies, delivering combined-force amphibious assaults, and generally maintaining a 
superiority that discouraged French naval challenges. In August 1704 France chal- 
lenged the Maritime Powers in a major battle at sea (the battle of Vélez-Malaga, off 
the southern coast of Spain) and was unsuccessful. The engagement was a tactical 
draw but a strategic victory for the allies: the French did not try again. Instead, to 
the frustration of British and Dutch officers, they avoided battle when they could. 
Instead of mounting major fleet operations, the French navy sent small squadrons, 
sometimes privately fitted out, to the colonies to escort ships home. In the process, 
naval vessels began to be used by private investors for private gain. By the last years 
of the war the French navy was financially unable to provide even a single warship 
for service in North America; the expedition under René Duguay-Trouin (himself 
formerly a privateer) that captured Rio de Janeiro in 1711 was privately funded. 


Portugal 

The most difficult of the demands on the Grand Alliance by potential allies proved 
to be those exacted by Portugal in the Methuen treaty of May 1703. They were, first, 
that Archduke Charles come to Portugal on his way to Spain before Portugal would 
take an active role in the war and, second, that no peace or truce would be made 
while a French prince (that is, King Felipe V) remained in Spain. These terms, 
which many interpreted as a substantive change for allied and British war aims, 
were eventually transformed to become the political cry in Britain of “No peace 
without Spain!” In fact, the English leaders at the time who made the treaty saw 
the treaty only as a means to achieve Britains fundamental war aims, not a major 
change or addition to them. In addition to sharing its eastern border with Spain, 
Portugal was essential to the alliance from the naval perspective. An attempt to cap- 
ture Cadiz having failed in 1702, the 1703 treaty with Portugal would be the first, 
essential step in getting allied naval forces into the Mediterranean. On Portugal's 
Tagus River lay Lisbon, an essential all-weather port, a supply point for the largest 
warships of the day, and a staging base for movements of major British and Dutch 
forces into the Mediterranean. The allied capture of Gibraltar in August 1704 was 
a further step, in that a naval presence there could keep the Strait of Gibraltar from 
being closed.” Allied naval power helped in 1704 and again in 1705 prevent Franco- 
Spanish forces from retaking “the Rock” to end its support of allied entry into the 
Mediterranean. 

There began in 1704, with the capture of Gibraltar, a series of remarkable allied 
military successes in Spain in the name of Archduke Charles (as the hopeful King 
Carlos III of Spain). These were taking Barcelona, winning the support of Valen- 
cia and Catalonia for the Grand Alliance, and even gaining temporary control of 
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Madrid, as well as large parts of Castile, Aragon, and Murcia. That series ended 
when in early 1707 Carlos III and his advisors decided, overriding English advice, 
to divide the allied English, Portuguese, Dutch, and German forces to protect these 
gains. Shortly afterward, the duc d’Orléans (a nephew of Louis XIV) arrived from 
France with reinforcements for the Bourbon Franco-Spanish army under the Duke 
of Berwick. The Bourbon army, significantly larger than the portion of the divided 
allied army before it, won a complete victory at Almansa in April 1707. That criti- 
cal victory won back Valencia for Felipe V and started a gradual recovery of other 
territories. In December 1710, after a brief recovery in allied fortunes, the duc de 
Vendome decisively defeated the English at Brihuega (capturing their commander, 
future British prime minister Gen. James Stanhope, who would remain a prisoner 
of war for two years). With Bourbon forces triumphant, the allies retreated to the 
Catalan region, where British naval power directly supported them.” 

Before a new campaigning season could begin in 1711, the strategic situation 
completely changed with the sudden death in April of that year of the thirty-three- 
year-old emperor Joseph I, who had succeeded Emperor Leopold only six years 
before. Next in line to the imperial throne was his younger brother, the twenty-six- 
year-old Archduke Charles. The man whom the allies had brought to Spain as their 
candidate for the Spanish throne as Carlos III now unexpectedly became Emperor 
Charles VI. Charles left to prepare for the presumed formality of election to the 
throne of the Holy Roman Empire, leaving his wife at Barcelona as his regent to ex- 
ercise his claims in Spain. He found the Electoral College divided, with the prince- 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne excluded, but after much maneuvering Charles 
won the election. The imperial coronation took place at Frankfurt am Main on 22 
December 1711. Charles VI entered Vienna as emperor for the first time in January 
1712, just as the peace negotiations were beginning at Utrecht.” 

For the Maritime Powers, the Habsburg unification of Spain and Austria thus 
completed was no more palatable than a Bourbon unification of Spain and France 
would have been. Neither represented the balance of power that the Maritime Pow- 
ers sought in Europe. 


WHAT COMPROMISES WERE NECESSARY TO END THE WAR? 

In most wars the course of actual combat—the success, failure, or stalemate of op- 
posing military forces—at a given juncture determines what each belligerent could 
reasonably hope for at a peace conference. However, internal factors, political and 
otherwise, play complicating, and critical, roles. One of the most difficult things 
for political leaders to do is to “cut their losses,” particularly in a war that has been 
prolonged, costly, unsuccessful, or stalemated. In each belligerent’s internal debate, 
“hawks,” who want to continue the war, tend to see anything less than total success 
as a demoralizing betrayal of national values. The “doves,” who want to end the war, 
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argue that it is continuation of the conflict that will result in demoralization, even 
lead to the complete destruction of the state.” 

If the belligerent states do attempt to negotiate a peace, their internal political 
struggles typically come to the fore, often with the effect of exposing the absence of 
well-thought-out plans for peace among leaders, whether military or civilian, doves 
or hawks. The hawks typically demand “peace with honor,’ while the doves want 
“negotiations” as such, not recognizing that this necessarily means compromise 
with enemies, who have their own objectives and ideas, as do secondary allies, who 
allowed themselves, for reasons of their own, to be recruited to the cause. Disagree- 
ments are very deeply held, sometimes surviving and operating in later history, as 
is certainly the case with the Utrecht settlement after three hundred years.” Finally, 
the belligerents are affected financially by the war, generally constrained in the set- 
tlement by severe wartime economic pressure but sometimes (as with the United 
States in 1945) energized. In the case of the War of the Spanish Succession, all sides 
had been weakened almost to the point of economic collapse. 

Typically the first practical issue is whether to continue the fighting while peace 
is being negotiated. Numerous approaches to this problem have been taken. (Dur- 
ing World War II, in fact, the Allies agreed early on to seek “unconditional sur- 
render” specifically to avoid disputes of the kind that arose among the allies of 
1712-13.) In 1712, the British government strictly ordered its generals to avoid any 
decisive military action while negotiations were under way. The Dutch and Aus- 
trian governments vehemently disagreed and attempted to maintain direct military 
pressure on France. One of the most significant attempts to force France to make 
a better peace was a siege by Prince Eugene of the fortresses at Landrecies and Le 
Quesnoy, the last major fortifications blocking the road from the Spanish Neth- 
erlands through the Oise River valley to Paris. Prince Eugene was confident that 
his combined Dutch-imperial force could succeed, having previously forced the 
Lines of Ne Plus Ultra (“no farther”) and two other series of fortifications that had 
protected France's northern frontier. In the event, however, the absence of Britain’s 
twelve thousand troops, withdrawn after an Anglo-French cease-fire agreement, 
left the defenders, under Marshal Claude-Louis-Hector de Villars, an opportunity. 
Villars skillfully took it and decisively defeated the Dutch-imperial force at Denain 
in July 1712, thereby reversing the political effect on the ongoing Utrecht negotia- 
tions for which Eugene had aimed. 

In the event, the most important compromise was an agreement to allow Felipe 
V to retain the Spanish throne. This was nearly a foregone conclusion from a mili- 
tary and balance-of-power perspective, but to keep Spain, Felipe had to renounce 
his rights to succession in France. Spain’s European territories were divided among 
several powers. Britain received Gibraltar and Minorca, which helped to ensure 
its commercial access and naval presence in the Mediterranean, but was forced to 
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withdraw support from its Catalan allies. That choice would lead to the suppression 
of the Catalans and later the rise of Catalan separatism. Savoy received Sicily and 
parts of Milan; Austria received the Spanish Netherlands, Naples, Sardinia, and the 
larger part of Milan. 

Portuguese sovereignty over disputed lands in Brazil was recognized. The Dutch 
Republic received a promise to continue to work toward a more effective “barrier” 
(fortifications in the Spanish and Austrian Netherlands the Dutch wished to hold 
as a buffer against France), an issue that had been the subject of treaties since 1709 
and was to continue for many years. France had to dismantle the privateering port 
at Dunkirk and to release the lands on the right bank of the Rhine that were part 
of Freiburg im Breisgau. France obtained, however, the main portion of the Or- 
ange inheritance in France. France abandoned its Italian allies, but Louis continued 
to support the electors of Cologne and Bavaria, whose territories were restored. 
Brandenburg-Prussia received general acknowledgment of the royal title of its for- 
mer prince-elector. The British acquisition of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland was 
accompanied by a rationalization of French and English possessions around the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence: England obtained the eastern and southern coasts of New- 
foundland, but France held the islands of Cape Breton and Prince Edward, col- 
lectively the gateway to New France, and retained its fishing rights and use of the 
western and northern littorals. 


TO WHAT EXTENT DID UTRECHT SHAPE THE FUTURE OF EUROPE? 
The peace agreements of 1713-14 left a number of unresolved controversies and a 
certain amount of continuing dissatisfaction. The Anglo-French commercial treaty 
of 1713 was never ratified. The asiento (license) that gave England access to the 
slave trade to South America brought with it controversies over its implementa- 
tion, no commercial gain, and eventually serious criticism on ethical grounds. The 
treaty’s settlement for Italy was unstable and did not last, and the renunciations 
designed to prevent a union of the French and Spanish monarchies were contested 
for a century. Spain and Austria did not sign a peace, and the emperor did not re- 
linquish his claim to the Spanish throne. 

With the rise in influence of Cardinal Giulio Alberoni as the principal advisor 
to Felipe V’s consort, Queen Isabel de Farnesio, Spain began to recuperate from 
its losses and develop a stronger navy. France and Britain saw this development, 
along with the rise of Russia in the north, as a threat to the Utrecht settlement and 
established in 1716 an alliance that endured until 1731. Spain began to put its new 
military capabilities to use in 1717, when it sent a fleet of warships and troop trans- 
ports to capture Sardinia while Austria was distracted by a war with the Turks in 
the Balkans. The Anglo-French alliance became the basis for a Quadruple Alliance 
formed by Britain, France, Austria, and the Dutch Republic (later joined by Savoy 
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as a fifth partner) to preserve the Utrecht balance of power by thwarting Spanish 
ambitions. 

In the War of the Quadruple Alliance, which lasted until 1720, the great pow- 
ers forced Spain to relinquish Sardinia and Sicily. Thereafter the broader balance 
of power and thus peace in Europe was maintained until 1740, when a major war 
broke out over the rights of Emperor Charles VTs daughter Maria Theresa to suc- 
ceed her father. This was in turn to merge with several colonial conflicts to create a 
larger, in fact global, conflict. 


The Utrecht settlement ended a half-century of war, from 1665 to 1714, and the 
general peace it wrought remained in place for more than twenty-five years. The 
Utrecht settlement did not prevent future wars, but those that followed did not 
permanently change the broadly conceived territorial boundaries it established. We 
still have them today. At the same time, William III’s innovative concept of a broad 
balance of power, realized by the Grand Alliance he brokered, replaced dynastic 
rivalry as the fundamental geopolitical dynamic in Europe. Serious new threats to 
the European order were to arise in 1793, 1914, and 1939, but cooperative alliances 
emerged to restore the broad Utrecht model, in 1815, 1919, and 1945. Historians 
have even traced modern joint ventures among sovereign states in World War II, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the European Union back to William 
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III and the ideas that led to the Peace of Utrecht.” 
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X British Policy toward Sweden, Charles XII, and the 
Great Northern War 


ritain’s vital interests in Northern Europe—specifically Sweden—were com- 
mercial and economic ones, not political. The most important commodities 
that Britain valued and needed to acquire from this region were iron, cop- 
per, timber, pitch, tar, hemp, and flax. Together these items constituted the category 
known as “naval stores,” the industrial materials necessary to construct ships. Ac- 
cess to the Baltic Sea and protection of this trade were vital economic interests on 
which British merchant shipping and naval power depended; they were of continu- 
al concern from the mid-seventeenth century to the end of the sailing-ship period.’ 

International politics, the depredations of privateers, and wars created threats 
to these British interests that from time to time required diplomatic and naval re- 
sponses. Oliver Cromwell took the first step, during the First Anglo-Dutch War in 
1652-54, concluding with Sweden a treaty providing for reciprocal trading privi- 
leges and regular diplomatic exchanges.’ In April 1661, following the restoration 
of the monarchy in England, this agreement was replaced with a new treaty that 
remains in effect over 350 years later.’ 

The rule of King Charles XII of Sweden, marked by nearly continuous warfare 
and spanning the reigns of three sovereigns in England and Great Britain, was a 
particularly tumultuous chapter in regard to British relations with Sweden. King 
William III, Queen Anne, and George I each faced distinctive international and 
internal issues in that arena, but for all of them, the basic, underlying British eco- 
nomic interests remained the consistent concern. 


ENGLISH RELATIONS WITH SWEDEN UNDER WILLIAM III, 1697-1702 

Charles XIIs accession to the Swedish throne in 1697 occurred at a critical mo- 
ment in European international affairs. On 20 September 1697, between the death 
of Charles XI on 15 April 1697, and the new fifteen-year-old king’s declaration of 
self-rule in early 1698, the Peace of Rijswijk was signed, ending the Nine Years’ 
War. During that war France and the Maritime Powers—England and the Dutch 
Republic—had actively vied for Swedish support. King Charles XI had played a 
careful hand, maintaining neutrality between the rival international blocs and the 
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internal factions supporting one side or the other. His effectiveness as a neutral led 
the belligerents to invite him to be the mediator at Rijswijk. Charles XI did not live 
to carry out this role; Swedish diplomats took his place, if without the panache and 
acclaim that the king’s personal presence might have brought their nation. 

This was the situation at the opening of Charles XII’s reign, and it established 
key factors that carried through the subsequent war. First, Swedish mediation at 
Rijswijk reflected the Western European powers’ tacit agreement that it was im- 
portant for European stability to maintain Sweden's international reputation and 
position in such ways. Sweden, they saw, was no longer the potentially destabilizing 
military power it had been under the great wartime leader King Gustav II Adolf (r. 
1611-32). Sweden aspired to remain such a force, but in fact it had become much 
weaker and more vulnerable in the half-century since the 1648 Peace of Westphalia 
ending the Thirty Years’ War. The fact that the role of mediator was a cosmetic 
one, that Louis XIV and William HI had made the real decisions secretly, in ad- 
vance, and between themselves, reflected this assessment. Second, the prevarica- 
tions Charles XI had employed to maintain neutrality had left a legacy of mistrust 
of and corruption in his government: rival powers had expended significant sums 
of money to influence his senior officials.’ 

After Rijswijk, the first matter to emerge pertained to commercial maritime rela- 
tions. One of the unresolved issues from the Nine Years’ War was the Anglo-Dutch 
policy of interfering with maritime trade with France. The dispute involved dif- 
fering definitions of neutral trade compounded by activity that was clearly illegal. 
When the prewar English chargé daffaires, John Robinson, returned to Sweden in 
1696, William III formally directed him to resolve the matter.’ Robinson, however, 
found that “there is no probability any new measures can be taken with this Crown, 
before this difficulty about their ships [taken by the Maritime Powers en route to 
French ports] be one way or another removd, which will hardly be without the 
expense of a good sum of money.” The issue became the stumbling block that pre- 
vented English and Dutch diplomats in 1699 from framing an alliance with Sweden 
to maintain stability in the north and maintain the peace of Western Europe. 

Another legacy of Swedish diplomacy in the north during the Nine Years’ War 
led the Maritime Powers to become involved in the complicated dynastic rival- 
ry between Sweden and Denmark over the Holstein-Gottorp lands in Schleswig. 
To align Sweden against France, the Maritime Powers and Hanover had in 1689 
become guarantors of the Treaty of Altona, supporting the Swedish interpreta- 
tion recognizing the independent sovereignty of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp.’ A 
month after Charles XI’s death in 1697, Denmark (properly the “Twin Kingdoms” 
of Denmark and Norway) announced plans to destroy the forts protecting Hol- 
stein-Gottorp that had been authorized under the 1689 agreement. The guarantors 
responded first by convening a conference at Pinneberg, near Hamburg. William 
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IT's initiatives for peace proved fruitless; Denmark seized a large part of the Duchy 
of Holstein and demolished the forts. 

William HI now ordered a combined Anglo-Dutch fleet under the overall com- 
mand of Adm. Sir George Rooke, the Dutch contingent under Lt. Adm. Philips van 
Almonde, to the Sound (or Øresund, between the Danish island of Zealand and 
Sweden) to enforce the Treaty of Altona. In early June 1700, the sixteen English 
and eighteen Dutch warships arrived off Gothenburg, Sweden, about 120 miles 
north of the Sound, while diplomats demanded that peace be restored and Dan- 
ish troops be removed from Holstein-Gottorp. Denmark’s refusal led Rooke to 
move the Anglo-Dutch fleet closer to Copenhagen (at the Sound’s southern end) 
and to arrange cooperation with Adm. Gen. Hans Wachtmeister, commanding the 
Swedish fleet in the Baltic. With the Danish fleet blocking the main channels of 
the Sound, Wachtmeister left his largest ships behind when he joined up with the 
Anglo-Dutch squadron. Admirals Rooke and Almonde rejected the Swedish pro- 
posal that Wachtmeister take overall command of the three naval forces but agreed 
to cooperate with him. For this, the English diplomat John Robinson served as 
the principal messenger between the fleet, Charles XII, and Swedish commanders 
ashore and afloat. 

The operation was intended as a demonstration to Denmark of allied armed 
solidarity, and Rooke had orders to prevent it from becoming a general conflict. 
Accordingly, he refrained from attacking the Danish fleet and allowed it to with- 
draw into protected harbors at Copenhagen. Rooke’s forces then moved forward to 
bombard that city, on 19-20 and 25-26 July, but caused little damage. To put more 
pressure on Denmark, Rooke and Almonde agreed to a Swedish proposal that the 
Anglo-Dutch squadron support a Swedish amphibious landing at Humlebæk, on 
the east coast of Zealand north of Copenhagen. The operation began on 4 August 
with the landing of four thousand troops under Anglo-Dutch naval protection, 
while Swedish forces blockaded Copenhagen by sea. Swedish leaders began now 
to collect themselves, while their and their allies’ naval forces controlled the wa- 
terway, the Sound toll—a substantial percentage of the value of cargoes of ships 
passing through it—as the Danes had historically done. Representing the English 
government, John Robinson opposed this as an unacceptable injustice, no better 
than what the Danes were doing to Holstein-Gottorp." 

By 12 August more than ten thousand Swedish troops were ashore and organiz- 
ing to march on Copenhagen. Before they could start, information arrived that 
King Frederik IV of Denmark-Norway was willing to make peace. On 23 August, 
Rooke and Almonde were informed that a treaty had been signed at Travendal, in 
Schleswig. Celebrating the occasion, Rooke ordered his ships to display all their 
flags and pennants during the day and to fire guns in the evening.’ Charles XII 
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requested that Rooke’s forces assist in withdrawing the Swedish invasion force from 
Denmark. That task completed, Rooke’s squadron sailed on 12 September 1700.” 

After leaving Denmark, Charles XII moved quickly to reinforce Swedish forces 
in the Baltic Provinces and in Germany to counterattack the forces of Augustus II, 
king of Poland and elector of Saxony, who had invaded the Swedish territory of 
Livonia (in modern terms, southern Estonia and northern Latvia). The news that 
Tsar Peter I of Russia had made peace with the Ottoman Empire was not immedi- 
ately understood as what it would prove to be, the harbinger of a Russian declara- 
tion of war against Sweden." However, the gradual realignment of European states 
in relation to France over the Spanish succession had clear implications for Sweden. 

The Maritime Powers, their attention turned to the imminent War of the Span- 
ish Succession, were concerned that the French might be attracting Sweden to their 
cause. It was difficult to obtain reliable information on what Charles XII was doing, 
as Charles had banned foreign diplomats from accompanying the army. In Octo- 
ber 1701, the Dutch had learned that French agents had obtained 600,000 crowns 
in Amsterdam to bribe Swedish officials. At this, the English ambassador to the 
States General, John Churchill, Earl of Marlborough (who was also captain gen- 
eral of English forces at home and abroad), moved swiftly to sign a treaty with 
Swedish representatives, not waiting for approval from London (which in due time 
concurred). He and Grand Pensionary Anthonie Heinsius saw this as a temporary 
measure by which Sweden would agree not to ally itself with enemies of the Mari- 
time Powers.” As King William's secretary at war, William Blathwayt, explained to 
Robinson, “This treaty, you see, is not intended to be final, but only introductive 
of a more solid and substantial alliance between the two Crowns and the States 
[General].”” The treaty, that is, gave some assurance that France would not use 
Sweden to disrupt the Grand Alliance led by the Maritime Powers and Austria over 
the Spanish succession. At this point, they intended to bring Sweden into their own 
alliance, not only for its troops and military skill but to tie Charles XII firmly to the 
allied cause. 


ENGLISH RELATIONS WITH SWEDEN UNDER ANNE, 1702-1714 

The year 1702 was a turning point for Anglo-Swedish relations. It saw the death 
of William III, the accession of Anne in her own right, and the outbreak of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. From the English perspective, Marlborough’s treaty 
notwithstanding, Sweden was now an active threat to the allied strategic position 
in the new war. In December, Queen Anne ordered John Robinson, now an envoy 
and plenipotentiary, to find and call on Charles to assure him of “that friendship 
that is already between us, and of Our resolution to maintain all treaties and guar- 
antees We are engaged in to him,” particularly that of Travendal.“ England wanted 
“a peace in the North... and an accommodation” between Sweden and Poland and 
offered mediation to achieve it.” At the same time, the queen renewed invitations 
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for Sweden to join the Grand Alliance and furnish troops. Annes ministers, want- 
ing to be kept informed, ordered Robinson to get Charles's permission to stay with 
him after delivering his messages. 

Leaving the English mission in Stockholm to the care of Robert Jackson, as 
commissary in charge of affairs, Robinson and his wife, with several secretaries 
and servants, sailed from Karlskrona in January 1703 for Stralsund, on Germany’s 
Baltic coast. Among those with Robinson was his new private secretary, James Jef- 
feryes, the son and namesake of an English army brigadier general and knight who 
was governor of Cork, Ireland. The young Jefferyes had been born about 1680 in 
Stockholm—his father was then serving in the Swedish army—and had spent the 
first ten years of his life in that country. In 1697 the boy was enrolled at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he earned his bachelor of arts degree in 1701. Now the 
young Jefferyes, known to be fluent in Swedish, would become highly useful to 
Robinson, who was known for his own knowledge of Swedish as well. Years before, 
King Charles XI had called Robinson “a good Swede” in acknowledgment of his 
fluency.“ 

From Stralsund the party traveled overland via Danzig and Warsaw to Charles's 
headquarters near Lublin, in southeastern Poland, arriving on 9 March. Robinson 
immediately sent Jefferyes to Count Carl Piper to request an audience. Jefferyes 
was rebuffed, told that the army would march the next day. Robinson persisted and 
called on Piper personally, but the latter refused, saying that the king would not see 
any foreign diplomat. Robinson replied that he had not come as a diplomat but as 
a bearer of personal letters from Queen Anne and from the royal family in Stock- 
holm. On this information, Piper arranged an audience. 

On 12 March, along a snow-covered road outside Lublin on the way to his audi- 
ence, Robinson met Charles XII on horseback coming in his direction. Alighting 
from his carriage, Robinson was accorded a four- or five-minute audience with the 
king, who remained mounted on his horse. As Robinson would recall, “On my part 
it was a very odd audience, for I had on a very large robe with furs turnd outwards, 
a great fur cap in my hand, and a very sorry periwig on my head?” Although he 
made no progress in achieving English diplomatic objectives, Robinson established 
a connection; he and Jefferyes hereafter visited the Swedish army’s camp and the 
king’s field chancery several times and made useful contacts. One of them was 
Samuel Akerhielm, whom Robinson arranged to send to Oxford for three years 
at English expense. Akerhielm’s father had been in charge of foreign relations in 
Charles’s field chancery until his death the year before. One of his sisters had mar- 
ried Josias Cederhielm, another Olof Hermelin, both secretaries in the king’s field 
chancery with whom Robinson did business. * 

Robinson traveled on to Warsaw, where he joined allied ministers in advocat- 
ing peace between Poland and Sweden. The king-elector of Poland, Augustus II, 
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granted Robinson an audience in June 1703 and assured him of his interest in 
peace but refused to relinquish the Polish throne as Charles XII required. Robinson 
moved on to Danzig. From this vantage point he was able to assist local officials 
in their dealings with the Swedish army as well as help frustrate French attempts 
to trade with Danzig. At the same time, Robinson made people aware of allied 
victories, sponsoring public celebrations to mark Blenheim in 1704 and Ramillies 
in 1706.” 

In August 1703, Sweden and the Maritime Powers signed a “treaty of stricter 
alliance and for the tranquillity of Europe,” by which Sweden obtained a guarantee 
from England and the Dutch Republic to enforce the Peace of Travendal, signed in 
1700, to ensure that Denmark did not engage in any hostilities with Sweden or its 
allies. In return, Sweden vaguely agreed to enter into negotiations for admission 
into the Grand Alliance and promised to supply ten thousand troops when its war 
against Poland and Russia had ended. The issue of Anglo-Swedish trade relations, 
however, continued unresolved and nearly broke into open conflict. The War of 
the Spanish Succession was making naval stores critical to England, but Sweden 
required pitch or tar sold to England to be carried in Swedish ships, imposing no 
such limitation on its trade with France. In 1703, the Swedish Tar Company raised 
its prices exorbitantly. Parliament in 1704 relieved the situation by subsidizing na- 
val stores from North America and moving to obtain them from Russia, forcing 
Swedish merchants to lower their prices to remain competitive.” 

A variety of threats to Swedish merchant shipping brought Swedish warships 
from the Baltic into the North Sea while English and Dutch warships were en- 
gaged with the French. In late July 1704, a Royal Navy squadron of eight fifty-gun 
warships under Cdre. William Whetstone, on patrol off Orfordness, Suffolk, en- 
countered a fleet of Swedish merchantmen being escorted by the fifty-gun Swedish 
warship Oland, commanded by Capt. Gustaf von Psilander. Although massively 
outnumbered, Psilander refused to give the customary salute in recognition of 
England’s claim to sovereignty of the “British Seas.” A four-hour battle followed in 
which Whetstone captured Oland, seized the merchant ships, killed or wounded a 
number of Swedish seamen, and sent Psilander ashore, where he was imprisoned.” 
The Swedish envoy in England, Christoffer Leijoncrona, quickly approached Secre- 
tary of State Robert Harley to defuse the situation. The secretary was sympathetic, 
writing Robinson, “If it is necessary to have a Breach, it may be upon a much better 
foot, and with much better grace than on this occasion; Althé You know very well 
the Sovereignty of the Seas is very popular in England, and the Swedes Conduct 
therein not very acceptable to our Nation?” Both sides took precautions to avoid a 
repetition of the incident. 

Charles XII’s activities continued indirectly to threaten the allies in the War 
of the Spanish Succession.” How they complicated that war can be seen in such 
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episodes as when, after the victory at Blenheim, the duke of Savoy asked Vienna for 
twelve thousand imperial troops for service in Italy. The Austrians knew that to ac- 
commodate him they would have to persuade some other ally, most likely Prussia, 
to supply eight thousand of the requested troops. At that time, however, Denmark- 
Norway and Saxony-Poland were working to draw Brandenburg-Prussia into their 
own war against Sweden. The king in Prussia, concerned about a Swedish attack, 
was unwilling to release troops to fight in Italy unless the Maritime Powers could 
guarantee him assistance in such a case.” In November 1704, accordingly, the re- 
newal of a 1701-1702 troop-subsidy agreement between the Maritime Powers and 
Prussia contained a secret article by which Queen Anne promised her best efforts 
to prevent Prussian involvement in the Great Northern War and to encourage the 
States General to assist in making peace in that conflict.” Prussia sent the troops 
but on condition of recalling them if in danger of an attack from Sweden. That dis- 
turbing reservation gave new urgency to the Anglo-Dutch policy of keeping things 
quiet in the north so “that no part of the forces of the allies may be diverted from 
pursuing the interest of the common cause.” That involved reinforcing England’s 
neutral stance: Secretary Harley, for instance, told the Swedish resident in London, 
“Her Majesty at the same time that she is ready to perform all acts of friendship to 
the King of Sweden can not but consider the Czar of Muscovy [Tsar Peter I] as a 
Prince in Amity with her Majesty and treat him accordingly?” 

England’s intention of not involving itself directly in the north was threatened 
when, in 1705, the bishop of Libeck-Eutin died and Denmark displaced his Swedish- 
backed replacement and took possession of that territory. The matter was of direct 
concern to the allies: the cabinet in London saw that not only war between Sweden 
and Denmark might result but disruption of the allied grand strategy against France 
as well. Its diplomacy effort turned to “prevent[ing] the Swedes from engaging in 
this broil?” For their part, the Maritime Powers offered to recompense the Danish 
candidate if he would return the bishopric to the Holstein-Gottorp candidate, but 
the emperor in Austria, whose acquiescence as a member of the Grand Alliance 
was necessary, initially failed to confirm the arrangement.” 

After the combined success against Denmark, the allies fully engaged in their 
successful war against France; Charles XII felt free to attack Denmark's former ally 
Saxony, now occupying Livonia. Meeting hardly any resistance, the Swedish army 
pressed beyond Leipzig, Saxony’s largest city, and moved toward its capital, Dres- 
den. On this news, the allies became extremely concerned that Denmark, Prussia, 
and Hesse would withdraw their troops in allied service to carry out their treaty 
obligations to Saxony.” To mollify the Grand Alliance, Charles XII assured all par- 
ties that he would not prejudice the allied war effort against France.” 

On 24 September 1706, at Schloss Altranstadt, not far from the battlefield of 
Liitzen, where the Swedish king Gustav II Adolf had been killed in 1632, Saxon 
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officials and their king agreed to Charles's demands in a secret agreement by which 
Augustus would be dethroned and Stanisław I Leszczyński, whom Charles had de- 
clared king of Poland in 1704, recognized. In October, Augustus defeated a Swedish 
army at Kalisz; in response, to stop this double-dealing, Charles announced the de- 
tails of their secret agreement on 15 November.” Charles also demanded that other 
European powers recognize Stanislaw as king of Poland, and Louis XIV quickly did 
so. From the allied perspective, the presence of the Swedish army in Saxony seemed 
to be advantageous to the French side in their war, as from there the Swedes might 
attack the new emperor, Joseph I. To avert that prospect the Maritime Powers be- 
gan negotiations at The Hague to bring Saxon troops into allied service. 

In the meantime, Robinson and his Dutch colleague, Johan van Haersolte, left 
Danzig together and traveled to Leipzig, where they arrived on 12 November.” By 
that time Charles had eased his ban on foreign diplomats and allowed them to 
maintain contact with his army in winter quarters. On 24 December 1706, Charles 
granted Robinson an audience at which the envoy extraordinary was finally able to 
present his credentials, issued four years earlier. Robinson thereafter continued his 
quiet diplomacy with Sweden, the value of which the king seemed to acknowledge 
when he conversed for half an hour in Swedish with Robinson’s Yorkshire-born 
wife, Mary. As Robinson reported, “It is esteemd a greater grace than ever His Majty 
show'd to any stranger [foreigner] before.” Meanwhile, a wider recognition by the 
allies of Stanisław as king of Poland had not been immediately forthcoming, a delay 
that gave French diplomats an opportunity to attempt to draw Sweden into their 
camp. The Hague and London were particularly concerned that if Charles's army 
did in fact cross into Austria, Sweden would in effect be supporting Louis XIV. That 
in turn would directly affect allied military plans for 1707, forcing allied armies 
in Flanders (which since their victory at Ramillies the year before had been at- 
tempting to force their way into France) onto the defensive.” In addition, a Protes- 
tant “Evangelical Pact” that Sweden, Prussia, and Hanover wanted to create would 
strengthen Sweden's position in northern Germany and weaken that of Austria in 
the Grand Alliance against France. 

Giving him full diplomatic powers, Queen Anne ordered the Duke of Marl- 
borough to discuss allied concerns with Charles XII personally at Altranstadt. Just 
before Marlborough left The Hague, Grand Pensionary Heinsius and Simon van 
Slingelandt, the secretary of the Council of State, advised him that the Dutch had 
intercepted French letters indicating that every official around Charles XII except 
Count Carl Piper, senior secretary of the kings field chancery, was in French pay.” 
Despite such evidence and the feeling that Charles was an unpredictable figure 
whose fate was uncertain, Queen Anne and her officials were secretly considering 
Charles XII as mediator between France and the allies to end the War of the Span- 
ish Succession. Marlborough was told to judge the feasibility of giving Charles this 
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role—“but,’ as Lord Godolphin, the Lord Treasurer, warned, “the nicety of it seems 
to lie in this: that it may be too dangerous to give him a handle to press the peace 
and the mediation of it?” 

Marlborough arrived at Altranstadt on 26 April 1707 and had long conversa- 
tions with Charles XII the following day, with Robinson translating when Marl- 
borough was not using French. Their meetings were fruitful. Charles declined the 
role of mediator in the War of the Spanish Succession, as he would be fully engaged 
against Russia. At the same time, Charles assured Marlborough that he would not 
act in any way that would harm the allies and that he would support the Mari- 
time Powers when the time came to negotiate a peace with France. Marlborough 
confirmed England’s support for Holstein-Gottorp and Austria, its recognition of 
Stanislaw as king of Poland, and its guarantee of the 1706 Treaty of Altranstadt 
with Saxony, by which Augustus gave up his claim to the Polish crown. In addition, 
Marlborough quietly promised gifts to key Swedish officials. Count Piper was given 
a pension of £1,500 per year, while Hermelin and Cederhielm of the field chan- 
cery each got £500 per year. But Marlborough made no progress with either hiring 
Swedish troops or drawing Sweden into the alliance. Charles's promise of neutrality 
and secret, tacit support had to suffice. 

Marlborough explored arranging for Robinson to accompany Charles in his 
coming campaigns but found that Robinson's diplomatic status made that impossi- 
ble. Instead, Swedish officials allowed Robinson’ secretary, Jefferyes, to accompany 
the army, ostensibly a volunteer but actually an English agent, paid and equipped 
by London. Jefferyes would keep London directly informed and should the Swedes 
defeat the Russians be on the spot to make the case that Swedish troops be sent to 
fight France.” 

In the course of these arrangements King Stanisław arrived at Schloss Altran- 
stadt and gave Marlborough an opportunity to talk with him personally. Further, 
Augustus II, who had just arrived at Leipzig, eleven kilometers away, invited Marl- 
borough to confer with him on 28 April. In that meeting Marlborough was able to 
expedite the deployment of Saxon troops to Flanders and to encourage the Aus- 
trians to take other Saxon troops into their pay.” Marlborough returned to The 
Hague, meeting en route with King Friedrich I in Berlin and Elector Georg Ludwig 
in Hanover. Pleased by his meetings with four sovereigns, Marlborough remarked 
privately to his wife, “They seem to be all very different in their kindes. If I was 
obliged to make a choice it should be the youngest, which is the king of Sueden.”” 

Meanwhile in London, on 12 May 1707, the independent, sovereign kingdoms 
of Scotland and England, which since 1603 had been in a personal, dynastic union 
by virtue of having the same sovereign, agreed to the Act of Union that joined them 
to form Great Britain. From this point, what previously had been termed “English” 
policy and diplomacy became “British” 
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Marlborough left Robinson at Altranstadt to follow up. In late July Robinson 
and his Dutch colleague mediated an agreement between the Swedes and Austri- 
ans concerning Saxon troops and the religious rights of Protestants in Silesia." In 
early July, the Swedish army began to move against Russia. Robinson remained ac- 
credited to Charles XII but moved to Hamburg to take up actively Britain’s role as a 
guarantor of the 1700 Treaty of Travendal, as Charles had particularly requested of 
Marlborough.” The British fear of a war between Austria and Sweden was removed 
by a second Treaty of Altranstadt, by which the emperor agreed to the Gottorp (i.e., 
Swedish) candidate for the Litbeck-Eutin bishopric and Britain joined in compen- 
sating his now displaced Danish rival.” At this point, British relations with Sweden 
were cordial. Robinson remained in communication with Charles's field chancery; 
his communications to London enclosed reports from Jefferyes to the secretary of 
state and letters from Count Piper to Marlborough.” With these connections es- 
tablished, British worries over the situation in the north momentarily melted away. 

They returned in 1709. On 8 July of that year, the Russian army defeated Charles 
XIIs troops at Poltava (in modern Ukraine). Count Piper and Josias Cederhielm 
were captured, and Robinson's third contact, Olof Hermelin, disappeared. Jefferyes 
too was captured. Before he was taken to Moscow (where he would be a prisoner 
until the British envoy there, Charles Whitworth, was able to gain his release), Jef- 
feryes reported that although Charles, wounded in the foot and unable to walk, 
and several thousand men had escaped, “this strange reverse of fortune has wholly 
changd the face of affairs in these parts?” The Russians were reportedly ready to 
march into Livonia, invade Poland, and restore Augustus to the throne. If Prussia 
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and Denmark should join in this, Jefferyes predicted, “’tis more than probable that 
Sweden by this long and tedious war is exhausted of men and money will be forcd 
to succumb. I need not mention to Y:r Hon:r the great projects the Muscovites have 
maid to extend their dominions in the East Sea, all along the Nieper [Dnieper Riv- 
er], over Crimm [Crimea] and the Black Sea to the Mare Caspium [Caspian Sea]?“ 

When Marlborough heard the news of Poltava, he sadly reflected on how such a 
battle could so quickly wreck the fortunes of a king and his country. “I am extreme- 
ly touched with the misfortun of this young King,’ Marlborough wrote Godolphin. 
“His continued successes, and the contempt he had of his enemys, has been his 
ruin?” In late August, officials in London recalled Robinson to become bishop of 
Bristol and Lord Privy Seal. Soon thereafter, in 1710, Robert Jackson became min- 
ister resident at Stockholm. Jefferyes returned to London in early 1710 and a year 
later, with Robinsons encouragement, became minister resident to Charles XII, 
now at Bender (in present-day Moldova), an unexpected guest in Ottoman ter- 
ritory." The broad strategic situation also changed: Augustus of Saxony reassumed 
the Polish crown and joined Denmark and Russia in a renewed league against Swe- 


den. Denmark prepared to invade Sweden and to withdraw its troops from allied 
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service. The Maritime Powers assumed the payroll of the Danish troops and so 
retained them.” 

Britain took its own steps to prevent further threats of troop withdrawals. In 
March 1710, representatives of the queen, the emperor, and the States General 
signed a declaration guaranteeing the neutrality of the Holy Roman Empire and 
Germany in the Northern War. Six months later this diplomatic language was given 
military backing, when the three allies, along with Prussia, the bishop of Mün- 
ster, the elector of Mainz, the duke of Wolfenbiittel, the duke of Mecklenburg, and 
the landgrave of Hesse-Kassel, agreed to detailed plans for an “army of neutrality,” 
twelve to fifteen thousand men on the Elbe or Oder Rivers as a deterrent to attack 
from the north.” 

British policy makers were concerned about the impact Charles's presence in 
Ottoman-controlled territory might have on tension then current between Hungary 
and Austria. That situation was further complicated by the coming into power of 
an anti-Russian government in Constantinople, which declared war against Poland 
and Russia in November 1710. British diplomats feared that neutrality in the north 
might be imminently compromised;” nevertheless, they were ordered by their gov- 
ernment, which had no desire to become directly involved, to concur in all judg- 
ments of the States General and Dutch diplomats, considering them “best and ear- 
liest informed” of such matters.” 

At about this time, Bishop Gilbert Burnet, who was writing his History of My 
Own Time (published 1724, 1734), asked Robinson about Sweden. Robinson told 
Burnet that Charles XII “has all along wished well to the Allies, and not at all to 
France which he never intended to serve by any step he has made?” With the same 
understanding in mind, Queen Anne instructed Jefferyes in early 1711 to confirm 
British friendship with Sweden, in the face of captures of British ships trading to 
the Baltic by Swedish privateers. These depredations had become an irritant, but 
Baltic naval stores remained a vital need, and between 1710 and 1713, while the 
war with France was in progress, the allies could not spare warships to protect their 
Baltic trade.” Jefferyes could only argue, “Free ships make free goods in all cases 
but contraband?” 

Britain was negotiating a fine line. Henry St. John, secretary of state for the 
Northern Department in the Earl of Oxford’s new Tory government, explained to 
Jefferyes that it “woud not be for our advantage entirely to disoblige the northern 
confederates, or that the king of Sweden should be in a condition of hurting the 
common cause of the allies by the invasion of Saxony, so on the other hand it is very 
far from being the general interest to have the ballance of power in the north en- 
tirely destroyd and the protestant religion in Germany deprived of so great a sup- 
port as it must necessarily be by an absolute conquest of the Swedish provinces.” 
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St. John soon expressed doubts about recent British policy in the north and 
blamed the Dutch for a lack of resolution in their northern policies and their fail- 
ure to recognize Stanisław. St. John considered the Treaty of Altranstadt a solemn 
promise to maintain Stanisław on the Polish throne.” The Danes, Poles, and Rus- 
sians pressed to use the army of neutrality to crush the Swedes; British and Dutch 
leaders resisted these attempts.” Despite previous mishandling of the diplomatic 
situation, St. John believed that the best course for Britain was to temporize and 
keep the northern princes in as good humor as possible toward the allies.” Beyond 
that, during the remainder of Anne’s reign Britain showed little direct concern for 
Sweden, leading Charles to protest from exile that Britain had “grown cold,” but she 
reassured the king of her continuing friendship.” 

As the Utrecht negotiations led to peace in the War of the Spanish Succession 
in 1713, continual erosion of Sweden's strength led Britain to propose an interna- 
tional congress to promote its welfare and prevent the kingdom’s complete col- 
lapse. Charles repeatedly rejected the proposals, stymieing all efforts for negotia- 
tion, peace, or mediation. Nevertheless, Jefferyes remained in close contact with 
the Swedish king, following him in his largely self-imposed exile from Bender to 
Adrianople (in present-day Turkey) and Constantinople in 1713, and then to Stral- 
sund in 1714-15. In May 1714, with the War of the Spanish Succession over and 
Anne’s reign in its last months, the queen protested to the tsar, “We cannot see the 
total ruin and overthrow of a nation with whom we have such alliances and in the 
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preservation of which the interests of our people are so deeply concerned 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH SWEDEN UNDER GEORGE I, 1714-1723 
At Stralsund on 30 November 1714, Jefferyes formally notified Charles of the ac- 
cession of George I to the British throne. Charles XII greeted the news with compli- 
ments but understood the situation in which George was placed by his dual role of 
elector in Hanover and king of Great Britain. George needed to counter the Jaco- 
bite claims to the British throne and balance Hanoverian interests and ambitions 
in Germany, while at the same time dealing with the broad European and global 
issues that Utrecht had established. As in that of William II before him, George 
Ts accession to the throne had created a type of composite state, but as an elector 
George had a much stronger role in Hanover than William had had in the Neth- 
erlands as a stadtholder. The affairs of Britain and Hanover were handled through 
separate governments and sets of ministers, whose politics and policies were some- 
times complementary but sometimes competitive or mutually opaque. This com- 
plexity was reflected in divisive political forces within both Hanover and Britain.” 
Hanover had been an ally of Sweden since the 1680s but shared the interest in 
territorial expansion awakened after 1709 by the weakening of Sweden's control 
over its German provinces. Additionally, Hanover was competing with Denmark 
and Prussia. When Denmark in 1712 took Stade, one of Sweden’s four fortified 
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cities in Germany, and occupied the Duchy of Bremen, Hanover moved to occu- 
py Swedish Verden as a preliminary to controlling Bremen.” These tensions were 
reduced following the accession of Georges nephew and son-in-law, Friedrich 
Wilhelm I, as king in Prussia. A complex set of bilateral agreements among Den- 
mark, Prussia, and Hanover resulted in the occupation by Hanover of Bremen and 
Verden in 1714-15 and the absorption by Denmark of Holstein-Gottorp’s lands in 
Schleswig.” However, the price of Hanover’s gain was for George (as elector, but not 
king) to join Denmark and Prussia in declaring war against Sweden.” 

In 1715, the Utrecht peace having released navies from their commitments, an 
Anglo-Dutch expedition sailed to the Baltic under the overall command of Adm. 
Sir John Norris, with a Dutch contingent under Rear Adm. Lucas de Veth. The 
orders given the admirals by their respective governments were incompatible. The 
Dutch orders were strictly defensive, limited to protection of neutral trade. The 
British Admiralty’s instructions were similar but allowed reprisals against Sweden 
for British losses. In addition, George I enclosed private orders to Norris authoriz- 
ing him to join the Danish fleet as a means to protect trade. Yet, when Prussia in 
fact encouraged that, Norris refused to separate from the Dutch squadron. It was 
only when Denmark joined in the demand that George found ways for the Royal 
Navy to be used for Hanoverian objectives. Norris’s presence was a political state- 
ment; it had no direct effect on the fall to the Danes of Stralsund and the nearby 
island of Rügen on 8 August. In September 1715, Norris sailed for England, leaving 
an eight-ship detachment under Capt. Edward Hopson in Danish waters. A num- 
ber of diplomats had hoped that Charles would agree to a peace or a cease-fire to 
prevent the total loss of his lands. He did not, and Hanover openly declared war on 
Sweden on 15 October 1715. Returning finally to Sweden in December, during the 
failed 1715 insurrection in Scotland, Charles set about creating the impression that 
his country supported the Jacobites against George.” 

Charles began to prepare for a campaign in Norway (a possession of his enemy 
Denmark) in 1716, apparently as a strategic threat toward Britain that might keep 
the Royal Navy in home waters and not in the Baltic assisting his enemies. When 
the Swedish move against Norway began, Denmark and Russia considered a pincer 
attack on northern and southern Sweden by forces convoyed across the Baltic by 
a British-Danish-Dutch-Russian fleet. However, Tsar Peter at this time concluded 
marriage alliances for his nieces with the duchies of Courland and Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, both on the Baltic, and then rapidly sent troops into both, all creating 
indecision, delay, and suspicion. The Anglo-Dutch squadron could not join the 
Danes in the eastern Baltic until early August, by which time the tsar had aban- 
doned the plan. George saw the tsar’s decision as a betrayal and expanding Russian 
activity as potentially affecting British access to naval stores. The northern alliance 
against Sweden disintegrated in mutual suspicion.” 
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In Britain, these events played into internal politics and led to political changes 
that first split the Whig Party and then brought James Stanhope forward as George 
Ts chief minister and the key figure for British foreign relations from July 1716 until 
his death in February 1721. Stanhope made an aggressive series of interconnect- 
ed policy changes. First, to establish a wider European basis for foreign policy, he 
agreed with the French to create the Triple Alliance, which was long to be a foun- 
dation of British policy. While creating a basis for a broad pacification of Europe, 
the alliance barred French support for any threat from Jacobite elements in France. 
The Dutch Republic was the third part of the Triple Alliance; however, Stanhope 
de-emphasized that long-standing relationship, as Dutch priorities for neutrality 
began to clash with Britain’s new policies.” 

The British ministry now published correspondence of Jacobites in France with 
the Swedish ambassador in London, Count Carl Gyllenborg, and Baron Georg von 
Görtz, Sweden's minister-at-large on the Continent, making them appear part of a 
plot for a renewed Jacobite invasion of Scotland. The ministry imprisoned Gyllen- 
borg in London and prevailed on the Dutch to imprison Görtz. This sequence of 
events was orchestrated to bring British public opinion into line with George’s Ha- 
noverian policies against Sweden. In retaliation, Charles XII broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain and briefly detained Robert Jackson (who returned to England 
in October).” With war possible, Britain sent no convoy that year to the Baltic for 
naval stores but depended on Dutch merchants for them.” 

Britain’s main focus soon turned to the international situation in southern Eu- 
rope and the Quadruple Alliance to maintain the peace settlement of Utrecht in 
the Mediterranean against the rising issues with Spain. For London, the north was 
overshadowed, but not entirely: Swedish military operations in Norway raised the 
possibility of attacks on Scotland or on Hanover through Denmark. Also, the Jac- 
obites had been energetically attempting to bring about a separate peace between 
Russia and Sweden, a threat to both Hanover and Britain. George I thought that 
prospect unlikely, however, and instead pursued peace initiatives, working through 
Hanover.’ To that end, in 1717 Admiral Norris went on a diplomatic mission to 
Amsterdam to confer, along with the British diplomat Charles Whitworth, with 
Tsar Peter on a commercial treaty. In the end Peter demanded, and the British del- 
egation rejected, that as a prerequisite fifteen British warships be placed annually 
under Russian command. Norris considered “the Czar by his situation, numer- 
ous army, and disposition towards the water, to be the most dangerous enemy our 
country can have.” 

Britain’s failure to agree with Russia required that its approach to Sweden 
change. In 1718 Norris sailed for the Baltic under orders that made no mention of 
Russia but directed him to join his Anglo-Dutch command with the Danes to an- 
noy the Swedes, hinder them from leaving the Baltic, and yet encourage Sweden to 
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open commerce with British merchants. Shortly after Norris's arrival at the Sound, 
where the Dutch joined him, the Russians put to sea their largest naval force up 
to that time. Misinterpreting Russian intentions, the British, Danish, and Dutch 
thought that a Swedish- Russian peace was at hand and that the Russian force would 
join Sweden’. To prevent such a rendezvous, Norris joined the Danes to blockade 
the main Swedish naval base, Karlskrona, leaving the Dutch to convoy merchant 
trade. Norris departed for home in late October, relieving the pressure on Sweden 
and freeing Charles for his Norwegian campaign—which, had it succeeded, might 
have secured a strategic position eliciting more-acceptable peace terms from Russia 
and Hanover.” 

Instead, Charles XII died in Norway, on 11 December 1718. A fundamental 
change created thereby became evident to Britain in early 1719. In the initial ac- 
counts from Stockholm, Robert Jackson reported that Charles’s sister, now Queen 
Ulrika Eleonora, was to found a joint monarchy along the model of William and 
Mary’s in England and that her prince consort was to be her husband, Friedrich, 
the hereditary prince of Hesse-Kassel. Soon Jackson predicted, correctly, that Ul- 
rika Eleonora would abdicate in favor of her husband, who would rule as King 
Fredrik I of Sweden.” 

Meanwhile, Spain’s leading minister, Cardinal Giulio Alberoni, had been direct- 
ing military, naval, and conspiratorial efforts to undo the Utrecht settlement in the 
Mediterranean, in part by working for a Jacobite restoration in Britain. A Spanish 
expedition duly set out in March 1719 under the Duke of Ormonde to invade Scot- 
land, only to be scattered by a storm in the Bay of Biscay. Once that Jacobite threat 
had receded, George I ordered Lord Carteret to Sweden as ambassador. Britain's 
objectives with regard to Sweden were at this point to restore trading relations, re- 
new the defensive alliance of 1700, and support Sweden against the Russians, while 
also encouraging Sweden to release territories in Germany.” 

These goals were part of a larger British plan to create a balance of power and 
general peace in the north. The first step was a preliminary treaty between Han- 
over and Sweden, signed in Stockholm on 22 July 1719. Carteret promised Brit- 
ish naval support against Russian raids on the Swedish coasts; Sweden, in return, 
agreed to sell Bremen and Verden to Hanover, whose forces had occupied them 
since 1712. A complex set of further treaties to which Sweden was not a party di- 
vided up its territories. Importantly, Prussia agreed to leave its alliance with Russia 
to obtain a portion of Pomerania. Through French diplomacy, Denmark agreed to 
relinquish claims to Swedish territory in Germany in order to retain the Holstein- 
Gottorp territories. To persuade Sweden to accept this dismemberment, Carteret 
falsified the dates of the agreements to cause Swedish leaders to think that they had 
been reached before news of the Swedish-Hanoverian pact reached the signatories. 
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Carteret accompanied this deception with a threat to deny naval assistance against 
Russia unless Sweden agreed to relinquish its territories. 

Circumstances were to prevent Britain from completely implementing its plan. 
The financial turmoil surrounding the South Sea Bubble (the disastrous collapse of 
the speculative South Sea Company after inordinate and fraudulent inflation of its 
share prices) and a continuing need for naval forces in southern Europe combined 
to keep British forces available for the north insufficient to compel Russian conces- 
sions that would allow Sweden to recover Livonia and Estonia. Britain used further 
pressure and financial inducements to gain the Peace of Nystad in 1721 that ended 
the Great Northern War. A total of £20,000 went to Russian court officials and the 
same amount to the Swedish king. Another £100,000 would follow if George, as 
king and elector, were included as a participant in the peace; in the event, and to 
George’s disappointment, neither Hanover nor Britain was.” 

Peace allowed Britain to return to its fundamental commercial and economic 
interests in the Baltic region. Its solid support for Sweden in the years following 
Charles XIIs death and the rise of Russia together brought substantial commercial 
gains to British merchants in the north. At the same time, the results of the War of 
the Spanish Succession and the Great Northern War had combined to make Great 
Britain and Russia the leading powers of Europe. 
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XI 


Admiral of the Fleet James, First Baron 
Gambier, GCB 


dmiral Lord Gambier (1756-1833) is a controversial figure in British na- 

val history. Many historians have tended to assume the worst about him, 

enjoying a verbal gibe at “Dismal Jimmy” without careful consideration.’ 
Lord Cochrane's bumptious and vindictive criticism over the operations at Basque 
Roads in 1809 was the most effective and most widely known attack on his reputa- 
tion.’ There is also a tendency to ridicule Gambier as one of the most prominent of 
the “Blue Lights”—naval officers who promoted evangelical Anglicanism both for 
its own sake and as something of great professional value within the naval service. 
These one-sided assumptions and attacks by some of Gambier’s contemporaries 
have been taken up by a number of historians and need to be corrected so that 
Gambier may be seen in a more balanced manner for what he was. As the histo- 
rian Richard Blake wrote in 2008, “Nowadays we have come to be more critical 
of Cochrane's veracity at various points in his self-advertising and self-justifying 
autobiography, and are now less ready to accept his own evaluation. Gambier de- 
serves his day in court—once again”? Reassessing him, however, is not an easy task, 
as Gambier left no collection of personal papers or diaries that record his thinking. 
Nevertheless, there was much more to Gambier’s naval career than an affair that 
Cochrane instigated, and there is a positive side to his religious beliefs and philan- 
thropy that should not be discounted in taking the measure of the man. 

Historians have often overlooked the fact that Gambier fought successfully in 
North American waters during the American Revolution and was briefly a prisoner 
of war. Later, he served as commander in chief at and governor of Newfoundland, 
1802-1804, and was one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 1795-1801, 
1804-1806, and 1807-1808. Gambier led the attack on Copenhagen in 1807, during 
which the entire Danish navy was seized. Gambier was the senior British negotiator 
for the Treaty of Ghent that ended the War of 1812. After his retirement, Gambier 
became the first president of the Church Missionary Society. In his honor, Gam- 
bier was made a geographical place-name: the Gambier Islands at the entrance to 
Spencer Gulf in South Australia; Mount Gambier, a dormant volcano and a city on 
its slopes in South Australia; the Gambier Islands in modern-day French Polynesia; 
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Gambier Island in Howe Sound, near Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada; Point 
Gambier, Gambier Island, and Gambier Bay at the southeast tip of Admiralty Island 
in Alaska; and the village of Gambier, Ohio, in the United States, the seat of Kenyon 
College, in the founding of which Admiral Gambier played a key role. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 

There was in England a branch of the Gambier family from Normandy in the early 
seventeenth century, during the reign of James I.’ In that period, some of the Gam- 
bier family were exiled for their religion. However, Admiral Lord Gambier’s line 
traces back instead to Nicolas Gambier (1660-1724), a Huguenot refugee, who had 
left Caen, Normandy, at some point following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685 and by 1690 had settled with his wife, Ester, in London. They had two sons, 
who married into rising families that soon developed naval connections.” 


Nicolas Gambier 
(1660-1724) 
Hucuenor REFUGEE 
M. Ester Le Heup 


James Gambier Other 
(1692-ca. 1747) 
WARDEN OF FLEET PRISON 
m. Mary Mead (1700-1758) 


John Gambier Susan Gambier Margaret Gambier James Gambier Others 
(1723-1782) (1726-1750) (1730-1792) (1725-1789) 
Lr GOVERNOR OF THE BAHAMAS M. Sir Samuel Cornish, FRS m. Sir Charles Middleton VICE ADMIRAL 
M. Deborah Stiles (ca. 1732-1766) (1715-1770) (1726-1813) ml. Mary Ruck 
Vice ADMIRAL Ist Baron BARHAM M2. Jane Mompesson 


ADMIRAL OF THE RED 


John Gambier James Gambier Sir Samuel Gambier Margaret Gambier Mary Gambier Samuel John Gambier Sir James 
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Nicolas and Ester’s younger son, James Gambier (1692-ca. 1747), was a bar- 
rister, a member of the London Common Council, and warden of Fleet Prison. He 
married Mary Mead (d. after 1758), whose brother was Capt. Samuel Mead of the 
Royal Navy. Among their four sons and three daughters, Margaret (d. 1792) mar- 
ried Sir Charles Middleton, later Admiral Lord Barham, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Another daughter, Susan, married Vice Adm. Sir Samuel Cornish, Bart., who 
had commanded the East Indies Squadron when it captured Manila in 1762. James 
and Mary Mead Gambier’s second son, James Gambier (1725-89), had entered the 
navy under the patronage of his uncle Captain Mead and his brother-in-law, Vice 
Adm. Sir Samuel Cornish, eventually rising to become a vice admiral. He gained a 
reputation as a “penurious old reptile; adept at manipulating service interests and 
patronage to propel his career but unfit for the responsibilities of high command 
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and naval management. At New York, he had been second in command to Lord 
Howe, commander in chief on the North American Station in 1778-79, and was 
briefly in command between Howe's departure and the arrival of Vice Adm. John 
Byron. In 1783-84 he became commander in chief of the Jamaica Station through 
the patronage of the Earl of Carlisle.’ In 1787, Admiral Gambier inherited one hundred 
thousand pounds from a brother who had been in the East India Company’s service 
for thirty years.” As one recent historian has harshly judged, the elder James Gam- 
bier was “a supercilious man of little ability, who had been repeatedly thrust into 
circumstances well beyond his understanding and capabilities and who was, each 
time, unable to rise to the occasion.” 

He had several children by his second wife, including naval lieutenant Samuel 
John Gambier (ca. 1767-89) and Sir James Gambier (1772-1843), an army officer 
who later served as British consul general at Lisbon in 1803, Rio de Janeiro in 1810, 
and in the Netherlands. One of Sir James Gambier’s sons was Rear Adm. Robert 
Fitzgerald Gambier (1803-85), a founder of the Royal Sailors Home in Portsmouth. 
Sir James is believed to have had an illegitimate child, James Fitzjames (1813-482), 
who trained in the navy under his second cousin, Robert Gambier (1791-1872). He 
eventually rose to become a captain himself, in command of HMS Erebus, and was 
lost with Sir John Franklin's expedition in the Arctic.” 

James and Mary Mead Gambier’s elder son was John Gambier (1723-82). Much 
of John’s career was spent as lieutenant governor of the Bahamas, where he also 
served twice as the acting governor, first in 1758-60 and again in 1776-78, imme- 
diately after the two-week-long American occupation of the islands in March 1776. 
John Gambier had married Deborah Stiles (ca. 1732-66), with whom he had four 
sons and four daughters. Their eldest son, Sir Samuel Gambier (1752-1813), was 
secretary of the Navy Board, 1795-96, and commissioner of the board from 1796 
to 1813." Their second son died as a midshipman in 1781; their third was Adm. 
James, Lord Gambier (1756-1833), the most prominent naval figure in the family 
(and the present subject). A grandson, Samuel's third son, was Sir Edward John 
Gambier (1794-1879), a Cambridge graduate who served as recorder of Prince 
of Wales Island (Penang), 1834-36, and chief justice of Madras, 1842-49. One of 
James and Mary Mead Gambier’s daughters, Mary, married Adm. Samuel Pitchford 
(1739-1816), who in 1771 had taken the surname of Cornish, as the heir of his 
uncle, Adm. Sir Samuel Cornish, Bart., who was also an uncle of his wife. Another 
of James and Mary Mead Gambier’s daughters, Margaret, married William Morton 
Pitt, a member of Parliament for Poole, later for Dorset, and a second cousin of 
Prime Minister William Pitt the Younger. 


The future Adm. of the Fleet James Gambier was born on 13 October 1756 on New 
Providence Island in the Bahamas, while his father, John Gambier, was lieutenant 
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governor of the colony. James Gambier’s mother, Deborah, died in 1766 when the 
boy was ten years old. However, in his infancy John and Deborah had sent James 
home to England, along with his elder brother and two sisters, to be raised by his 
father’s sister Margaret Gambier.” In 1761, Margaret had married Capt. Charles 
Middleton, with whom she had become acquainted through her uncle and his first 
commanding officer, Capt. Samuel Mead. 

A Scot born in Midlothian, Charles Middleton had been brought up as a Pres- 
byterian. According to one speculative account, the two first met as early as 1747, 
when Middleton was a lieutenant and just twenty years old. Margaret slowly be- 
gan to interest Middleton in her own, growing evangelical beliefs. Very likely, the 
two heard one of the most famous preachers of the mid-eighteenth century, Rev. 
George Whitefield. A renowned open-air preacher and a founder of Methodism, he 
had led the way for the “First Great Awakening” of the 1730s and 1740s in colonial 
North America.” Margaret’s father, the elder John Gambier, and his wife, Mary 
Mead Gambier, were said to have thought Middleton an inappropriate match, but 
Margaret broke with her parents over both religion and her choice of husband, at 
which she moved to Teston to live with a school friend of similar religious views, 
the wealthy Elizabeth Bouverie. Following the marriage of Charles and Margaret 
Middleton in 1761, Charles returned to sea duty in command of the frigate Adven- 
ture, returning in 1763. From that point, at the end of the Seven Years’ War, until 
the beginning of the War for America in 1775 Middleton declined naval appoint- 
ments; he was on peacetime half-pay for a dozen years. Living instead the life of 
a country gentleman, he managed the Teston farm owned by Elizabeth Bouverie, 
with whom they lived in her manor house, later to be known as Barham Court. Us- 
ing accumulated prize money won during the war, Middleton invested in East In- 
dia Company stock to supplement his half-pay and support his new lifestyle ashore. 

That period was an important one for the Middletons—and by extension for 
James Gambier—as in it the Middletons strengthened their evangelical leanings 
and developed a social life among like-minded friends and acquaintances. Through 
Elizabeth Bouverie the Middletons made the close acquaintance of the evangelical 
philanthropist and writer Hannah More, one of the leading figures in the Blue- 
stocking Society’s group of intellectual women.” Margaret herself, who had talent 
as an artist, enjoyed entertaining the literary and cultural elite at the Middletons’ 
townhouse in Mayfair. In addition to mingling with the cultural leaders of the 
day—Samuel Johnson, James Boswell, David Garrick, and Joshua Reynolds—they 
found kindred spirits in the philanthropist and politician William Wilberforce, in- 
terested in the abolition of the slave trade, whose colleagues included Granville 
Sharp and Thomas Clarkson, who often met at Barham Court. The couple also 
renewed a family connection to Charles’s cousin the politician Henry Dundas, Lord 
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Melville, and Margaret's niece and Jamess sister Margaret, whom she had raised 
and had married into the Pitt family. 

Tying all this together was a religious sentiment that led the Middletons to the 
Clapham Sect, an influential and wealthy group of evangelicals led by Rev. John 
Venn, rector of Clapham Parish Church and founder of the Church Missionary 
Society.” As the historian Richard Blake has explained, “Charles and Marg[a]ret 
shared a worldview where Christianity was central and its implications clear— 
evangelism, abolition of slavery, and the moral reformation of society—and where 
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high office gave singular opportunities for these goals to be attempted? It is not 
certain exactly how long young James Gambier lived with the Middletons as a child 
or precisely when he left their home for naval service, but the Middletons’ religious 
life, values, principles of self-discipline, and connections certainly became vital ele- 


ments of his life as an adult and were central in his naval career. 


ENTRY INTO THE NAVY 

Capt. James Gambier carried his nephew James on the muster books of the sixty- 
four-gun guard ship Yarmouth for three of the four years that he commanded it at 
Chatham, from 1766 to 1770. The boy is listed from 1767, when he was eleven, as 
successively a captain’s servant, midshipman, and able seaman for a total of two 
years, eleven months, four weeks, and thirteen days.” James would have been about 
fourteen when his uncle left Yarmouth and took command of the North American 
Station for ten months in 1770-71; the boy accompanied him and was carried as a 
midshipman on board the fifty-gun Salisbury, Capt. Andrew Barkley, for one year, 
nine months, and three weeks. James Gambier flew his broad pennant from Salisbury 
for the first ten months of his command, moving the station’s base from Halifax 
to Boston as a response to the increasing hostility of the New England colonists. 
Prematurely recalled in 1770, when Lord Grafton was succeeded by Lord North 
as prime minister, Captain Gambier was briefly to be, in 1773, commissioner of 
victualling accounts at the Navy Board (in charge of naval administration), then 
resident commissioner at Portsmouth Dockyard.” 

The now sixteen-year-old James Gambier remained at sea, as able seaman and 
then midshipman in Capt. Charles Thompson's fifty-gun Chatham, the flagship of 
Rear Adm. William Parry, commanding the Leeward Islands Station. After some 
three months Gambier was appointed to the ten-gun sloop Spy, Master and Com- 
mander Thomas Dumaresgq, in which he served for five months as master’s mate 
and three and a half more as midshipman, in the West Indies. He returned to Chat- 
ham for two months as an able seaman, then was a midshipman for a year be- 
fore sitting for his lieutenant’s examination at the Navy Office, St. Mary-le-Strand, 
Westminster, on 28 September 1774. For that examination he produced journals 
that he had kept in Chatham and Spy as well as certificates from all his command- 
ing officers, including his uncle.” Although one certificate declared that he was 
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“more than 20 years of age,’ he was actually two weeks short of his eighteenth birth- 
day. He was passed but not promoted to lieutenant for two and a half years, on 12 
February 1777, five months after his twentieth birthday.” 


GAMBIER’S FIRST PHASE OF NAVAL SERVICE 

Following his examination in 1774, Gambier was first assigned, as a passed mid- 
shipman, to the seventy-four-gun guard ship Royal Oak, Capt. Joseph Dean, at 
Spithead. Then he rejoined Thomas Dumaresq, now a post captain in command 
of the fifty-gun Portland, returning to the West Indies as the flagship of Rear Adm. 
James Young on the Leeward Islands Station. While in the West Indies Gambier 
was appointed an acting lieutenant in the sixteen-gun Shark, Cdr. John Chapman, 
and later in the twenty-four-gun Hind. Gambier was in Hind when his promotion 
to lieutenant took effect. He returned to England that August and served briefly in 
the seventy-four-gun Sultan, Capt. John Wheelock, before he was assigned to Capt. 
George Keppel’s sixty-four-gun Ardent, his uncle’s flagship as the second in com- 
mand on the North American Station. On 9 March 1778, just thirteen months after 
he became a lieutenant, the twenty-one-year-old James Gambier was promoted to 
master and commander through his uncles patronage and took command of the 
eight-gun bomb ketch Thunder, assigned to harbor defense at New York. Less than 
a week after his promotion, the French seventy-four-gun ship Hector and the sixty- 
four-gun Vaillant of the comte d’Estaing’s fleet captured Thunder off Sandy Hook 
and took Gambier as a prisoner of war.” 

Exchanged, Commander Gambier returned to New York, where his uncle Rear 
Adm. James Gambier promoted him on 9 October 1778, four days short of his 
twenty-second birthday, to post captain in command of the thirty-two-gun frigate 
Raleigh. He had served exactly seven months as a commander before his promo- 
tion to captain. Gambier’s new command had been built by the Americans two 
years earlier in Kittery, Maine, as the Continental Ship Raleigh. On 27-28 Septem- 
ber 1778 HMS Experiment and Unicorn had cornered Raleigh in Penobscot Bay. 
Raleigh’s captain, the famous John Barry, had run his ship ashore and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to scuttle and burn it. Most of the Americans had escaped capture, but 
their ship had not; Raleigh had been refloated and brought into the Royal Navy.” 
With Gambier in command, Raleigh remained in American waters for the winter 
and then sailed for England in the spring of 1779. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1775, Charles Middleton had returned to naval 
duty and taken command of a guard ship at the Nore. In August 1778 Middle- 
ton was appointed to succeed Capt. Maurice Suckling, Horatio Nelson's uncle, as 
Comptroller of the Navy, the principal officer at the Navy Board. In the dozen years 
he held this post, from 1778 until 1790, Middleton was in a position to support his 
nephews career, just as the other uncle, Rear Adm. James Gambier, was losing his 
once-broader influence.” 
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On 1 May 1779, French troopships escorted by five warships made an attempt 
to land a force on the island of Jersey. Rear Adm. Marriot Arbuthnot had just left 
St. Helens, on the Isle of Wight, with a convoy bound for North America; receiv- 
ing the news at sea, Arbuthnot temporarily detached on his own initiative four 
frigates and the fifty-gun Experiment, under Capt. Sir James Wallace, to protect 
Jersey.” At Portsmouth, Adm. Sir Thomas Pye, at the same news, simultaneously 
ordered Capt. John Lewis Gidoin to take a squadron of five frigates to Jersey as well. 
Capt. James Gambier’s Raleigh was among the latter group, having just arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 2nd.” The two forces joined, searched for several days, and on 
11 May sighted French warships about twenty miles from Jersey. The two senior 
captains conferred and decided to divide their forces: Wallace took his squadron 
around the southwestern side of Guernsey, Gidoin taking his the other way around 
to where the French had reportedly anchored, off Coutances on the Normandy 
coast. Seeing Gidoin with Raleigh and the other frigates approaching, the French 
immediately sailed for St. Malo, with the British ships in chase. Facing a contrary 
tide and light winds, Gidoin’s squadron had to anchor; when Wallace's group joined 
it was able to chase the French ships into St. Malo and then attack shore batteries on 
nearby Cancale Bay on 13 May.” 

Returned to Portsmouth, Raleigh learned that the Navy Board had ordered the 
dockyard commissioner there, Sir Samuel Hood, to refit it for Channel service and 
sheath its hull with copper over a preparation of paper.” This work was done at 
Plymouth between 24 June and 12 September 1779. The ship’s lines were taken 
in dry dock at Plymouth in July, after which it was coppered and converted from 
its American arrangement to a standard Royal Navy thirty-two-gun frigate.” On 
completion of Raleigh’s refit, Gambier took the ship to the North American Station. 

In the spring of 1780, after British strategy had shifted from New England to the 
southern colonies, Admiral Arbuthnot commanded the naval forces in the siege of 
Charleston, South Carolina, supporting the British army under Generals Sir Henry 
Clinton and Lord Cornwallis. By early February Raleigh was operating off the coast 
of the Carolinas.” The siege lasted from 29 March until 12 May 1780 and resulted 
in the capture of the city, a major British victory. Arbuthnot’s squadron had left 
New York, escorted Clinton's troops to Savannah, Georgia, and then continued on 
to the North Edisto on the South Carolina coast, where Cornwallis’s troops were 
disembarked. The squadron prepared to cross the bar at the entrance to Charles- 
ton Harbor but had to wait sixteen days in the open sea before conditions were 
right. Finally, on 20 March, the squadron crossed the bar, opposed by American 
and French warships and galleys, of which eight American ships and one French 
were captured. As the British land forces crossed the Ashley River and set up bat- 
teries against the city, Arbuthnot led eight ships, including Raleigh, through heavy 
gunfire to anchor under James Island, intending to advance into the Cooper River. 
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Finding its entrance blocked by sunken ships and gun emplacements on Sullivan's 
Island and Mount Pleasant, Arbuthnot ordered five hundred seamen and marines 
to capture the American positions on Mount Pleasant. On the morning of 29 April, 
Capts. Charles Hudson, John Orde, and James Gambier landed with this force and, 
learning that the Americans were abandoning their redoubt at Lempriere's Point, 
overlooking the Cooper River, seized it before the enemy could remove the guns, 
ammunition, and supplies.” In the next stage of the operation, Arbuthnot decided 
to attack the weak western and northwestern side of Fort Moultrie. During the 
night of 4 May, Hudson and Gambier, with Cdr. John Knowles of the Transport 
Service, took two hundred sailors and marines in boats and passed unobserved 
under the guns of Fort Moultrie to capture a redoubt on the east end of Sullivan's 
Island. As Captain Orde prepared to move two hundred men from Mount Pleas- 
ant and Arbuthnot’s squadron waited only for the tide to come closer to begin the 
bombardment, Captain Hudson called on the fort to surrender, which it did on 6 
May. The city surrendered four days later. In his dispatch to the Admiralty, Arbuth- 
not gave his highest praise to Sir Andrew Hamond, but the admiral further wrote, 
“Captains Hudson, Orde, Gambier, Elphinston[e], and Evans have distinguished 
themselves particularly on shore; and the officers and seamen with them on this 
occasion, have observed the most perfect discipline?” 

On 23 October 1780, Raleigh, in company with sixty-four-gun Intrepid, cap- 
tured the ten-gun Pennsylvania privateer Greyhound, Capt. John Kemp, three days 
out of Philadelphia on its first cruise.” In December 1781, Raleigh captured the 
twenty-gun American privateer General Mifflin with two prizes off Charleston. The 
prizes had been bound for Cork, Ireland. At the same time, Raleigh prevented Gen- 
eral Mifflin from taking as a prize the ship Roman Emperor and convoyed the latter 
safely into Charleston.” 

Gambier took Raleigh back to Portsmouth in May 1782, where the crew was 
paid off and the ship stripped. (The hull was to be placed on sale on 13 February 
1783 and sold for £550 on 16 May.)” With the end of the war in sight, Gambier ap- 
parently made no effort to find a new assignment, although with his uncle Charles 
Middleton at the Navy Board, it would seem to have been quite possible for him 
to do so. Instead, he left active service in 1782 and went on half-pay, a captain only 
twenty-six years of age. He had shown himself to be a capable officer. In command 
of a frigate, he had been successful in combat both afloat and ashore. He had cap- 
tured prizes and had earned a mention in dispatch for meritorious performance in 
combat. 


Peacetime Interlude 

Very little is known about Gambier’s activities during the decade that elapsed before 
he took command of the seventy-four-gun Defence in April 1793. It is known that 
in July 1788 he married Louisa Matthew, the second daughter of Daniel Matthew 
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of Felix Hall, Kelvedon, Essex, who in 1770 had been High Sheriff of Essex.” Two 
years earlier, Daniel Matthew’s eldest daughter, Jane, had married Sir Samuel Gam- 
bier, James’s elder brother, who was secretary to, then a commissioner of, the Navy 
Board between 1795 and 1813. 

When Margaret, Sir Charles Middleton’s wife and James Gambier’s aunt and 
surrogate mother, died in October 1792 Hannah More (a friend of the Middletons’ 
in the Bluestocking Society) wrote immediately to Middleton with condolences. 
After a series of intervening letters she wrote Middleton in January 1793, “I have 
great respect for Captain Gambier. He must be a comfort to you in your affliction?” 
In the context of a letter about religious affairs, this consoling remark suggests that 
during this peacetime period Gambier may have moved in the same circles as she. 


Return to Sea Duty 

Soon after France declared war against Britain and the Netherlands in 1793, the 
Admiralty called the now thirty-seven-year-old Gambier to command the seventy- 
four-gun Defence in the Channel Fleet under Admiral Lord Howe. William Henry 
Dillon, who served as a midshipman under Gambier in 1793-94, was to include 
in his 1820 memoirs a detailed reminiscence of those years. On first reporting to 
Gambier in September 1793, Dillon remembered him as “rather tall, good looking, 
light limbed, and of a very genteel appearance?” William Wilberforce had recom- 
mended Dillon to Gambier, as had Dillon’s previous commanding officer. In Dil- 
lon’s first interview with Gambier he was told, revealingly, “Mind the prospects 
before you. I was a captain in nine years from my entering the Navy. Keep up your 
spirits, and, if you attend to your duty, you will find a friend in me?” This state- 
ment confirms that since Gambier became a post captain in October 1778, he must 
actually have first gone to sea in 1769, rather than in 1766 as the muster books had 
recorded. At the same time, the remark reveals Gambier’s attitude that patronage 
needed to be matched by performance. 

Dillon’s memoir clearly reveals him to have been a conceited and very demand- 
ing young man, one prone to find his own (rigid) views correct and others’ wrong. 
Inclined to hard discipline, he had little sympathy with Gambier’s attempts to incul- 
cate religion or introduce lighter and more innovative leadership. At one point he 
even ridiculed Gambier’s views. At dawn on 18 November 1793, in rough seas and 
high winds, Howe's force sighted a French squadron; Howe ordered it to engage 
the enemy. Defence, in the van, was ready for action when suddenly its foretopmast 
carried away, taking the main topmast with it. Dillon related, “Here was a transition 
from a hope of glory to the keenest feelings of disappointment. Capt. Gambier, who 
had reckoned upon distinguishing himself that day, was so completely cast down 
that he could not refrain from saying ‘D——n it all. We have lost the glory of the 
day!’ Everyone who heard him could not help remarking that he had broken his 
own orders by swearing?” 
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On another occasion, when Gambier upbraided Dillon for not attending prayers: 
“You are a refractory young gentleman. I see how it is. You rely on your influential 


940 


connections?” Annoyed and wishing to justify himself, Dillon blurted out, “Since 


you will not, Sir, do me the justice to give credit to the sincerity of intentions, I hope 
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I may be allowed to say that I did not come to sea to learn my prayers?” Gambier 
never again required his presence at prayers, but Dillon was surprised and offended 
when Gambier unhesitatingly declined Dillon’s offer to accompany him to his next 
command.” These anecdotes provide rare insight into Gambier’s temperament and 
personality, but they do not warrant the historian Michael Lewis's inference from 
them of “that unique officer James Gambier—‘Preaching Jemmy —whose running 
of a capital ship in wartime is an almost unbelievable tragi-comedy.””’ Dillon him- 
self was perceptive (and self-serving) enough to see that Gambier, “by his gallant 
conduct in [command of Defence during the battle of] the 1st of June[,] established 
a reputation that led one to expect that he would rise to a prominent station in the 
profession. It was therefore desirable to be on good terms with him?“ 

In the end, Dillon changed his attitude. Gambier forgave the midshipman his 
youthful indiscretions and not only allowed Dillon to follow him to his next com- 


mand but provided him patronage for many years to come. 


THE BATTLE OF THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE 

As Dillons memoir acknowledges, Gambier earned a reputation as an effective 
fighting officer, as well as the approval of Lord Howe, in a celebrated battle fought 
on 1 June 1794. It was the first of the major engagements of the war; its name ac- 
tually comprises three major battles with a French fleet under Rear Admiral Vil- 
laret de Joyeuse over a five-day period beginning on 28 May and culminating on 
1 June.” For the final meeting with the French fleet Lord Howe had an innovative 
tactical plan. The opposing fleets would at the outset, he presumed, sail in line 
ahead on nearly parallel courses, the British to windward, gradually closing the 
distance between them. Ordinarily each ship in the battle would continue to follow 
the ship ahead until the two lines were in contact; Howe, instead, meant for each 
ship, on his signal, to turn individually toward the French line and run downwind 
to and through it, fire (potentially with devastating effect) into the respective bow 
and stern of the French ships on either hand while passing between, then turn to 
engage one of them on the leeward side, thereby preventing its escape. 

In the event, Howe in his flagship Queen Charlotte duly executed the plan and 
turned toward the French fleet—but only a few of his ships followed, either not 
seeing the signal or ignoring it. James Gambier’s Defence, the seventh ship in the 
British van, was the first and, for a time, only ship to follow Howe's order. Passing 
through the French line between its sixth and seventh ships, he raked both of them 
and maneuvered into the planned position on the leeward side of one. Marlborough 
soon followed Defence’s example, but the failure of so many other commanding 
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officers to carry out Howe's plan left Gambier and his ship in a perilous situation. 
Defence was dismasted but continued to fire; by the end of the action, eighteen of 
the ship’s company had been killed and thirty-nine wounded. The ship had to be 
towed back to England.“ Midshipman Dillon was later told that Lord Howe had 
remarked, “If every ship of the Fleet had followed Captain Gambier’s example, the 
result of this action would have been very different?” The battle was nevertheless 
a victory, the first British fleet victory in this war against France. The king came to 
Portsmouth to congratulate Howe personally and distribute honors and distinc- 
tions (producing considerable dissention and complaint among the officers not re- 
ceiving them). Gambier received the Naval Gold Medal and was made a Colonel of 
Marines for his services; Dillon believed that Gambier had been offered a knight- 
hood but had declined it.” 

The action was certainly a highlight of Gambier’s career, and his actions in it 
became widely known and admired. In 1803, James Stow engraved the first publicly 
circulated image of Gambier, in a print commemorating the battle.” As his own 
memento, Gambier commissioned the artist Nicholas Pocock to paint a different 
scene showing Defence dismasted and surrounded by enemy ships.” Gambier be- 
queathed the latter work, completed in 1811, in his will to the Greenwich Hospital 
Collection, where it has been much admired.” 

In 1809, following Cochrane's charges against Gambier, a letter in his defense 
appeared in the Naval Chronicle: 


[As one] having been an eye witness to his persevering intrepidity in the hour of danger, and 
his modest unassuming deportment on many triumphant occasions, I feel called upon to 
acknowledge his meritorious example and national worth. . . . [H]is regulation, discipline, 
and strict conformity in every particular to the articles of war, were notorious in the Chan- 
nel fleet; for with great attention and judgment his exertions were adapted to promote the 
comfort and happiness of every officer and seaman in the ship: he may with truth be styled 
the seaman’s friend. I could relate many instances of his unwearied attention in forwarding 
the deserving and friendless sailor, not only in promotion, but to the hurt and wounded, 
pecuniary assistance, when he conceived the smart money [a lump-sum pension payment] 
or Greenwich pension inadequate. . . . This steady adherence to the instructions and laud- 
able endeavour to improve the morals of the seamen, were the only complaints I ever heard 
alleged against him.” 


Meanwhile, halfway around the world, Capt. George Vancouver was nearing the 
end of his long voyage. His sloop of war Discovery had in 1790 set sail to explore the 
North Pacific, accompanied by the armed tender Chatham, commanded by Lt. Jo- 
seph Whidbey. In Alaskan waters on 4 August 1794 Whidbey sighted and recorded 
the coordinates of a prominent cape; Vancouver named it Point Gambier, in honor 
of Capt. James Gambier.” Vancouver typically named geographical features he dis- 
covered after friends and naval colleagues. The two captains were contemporaries, 
Gambier just eight months the elder.” 
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AN ADMIRALTY COMMISSIONER 

On 30 August 1794 Gambier received orders to leave Defence and take command of 
the ninety-eight-gun Prince of Wales, then fitting out at Chatham, taking some of 
his present officers and midshipmen with him. Gambier stayed only six months in 
this command; through Howe's influence, the thirty-eight-year-old captain became 
on 7 March 1795 one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Exactly one 
year after the battle, on 1 June, Gambier was promoted two steps at once, to Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue and the more senior Rear- Admiral of the White. He remained 
at the Admiralty Board until 19 February 1801, serving as Senior Naval Lord from 
10 September 1798 to 1801. During this period he was promoted three more steps, 
to Rear-Admiral of the Red and Vice-Admiral of the Blue on 14 February 1799 and 
on 1 January 1801 to Vice-Admiral of the White.” 

As an Admiralty commissioner, Gambier was fully immersed in managing the 
fleet, but in addition he undertook two major special tasks: designing an experi- 
mental frigate and revising the signal book. As an experiment, Gambier designed 
a fifth-rate (i.e., single-gundeck), thirty-two-gun frigate to be built of fir rather 
than oak.” The ship, Triton, was constructed at Deptford and later became famous 
as one of four frigates that captured two Spanish galleons laden with silver in the 
Bay of Biscay in 1799.” To mark the success of his project, Gambier commissioned 
Nicholas Pocock to paint a triple portrait of Triton, showing it from three aspects 
in a fresh breeze. The main, detailed view shows it hove to with backed foresails, 
while the other two show the ship in the distance.” In addition, Gambier heavily 
influenced Sir William Rule’s design of the seventy-four-gun Plantagenet.” 

Gambier’s second undertaking, the revision of the fleet signal book, was a criti- 
cal task that filled a long-standing need. Over the years numerous changes had 
been suggested and had been instituted by various fleet commanders, but they had 
not been consolidated into a single authoritative document. The battle of the First 
of June had demonstrated some of the signaling difficulties that the fleet faced. 
Admiral Lord Howe had been an innovator in this area and his ideas were widely 
accepted; with his retirement, Gambier, as one who fully understood Howe's think- 
ing on signaling, was as Senior Naval Lord in a position to undertake the revision.” 
The new publication was approved and issued on 13 May 1799, incorporating 
many ideas that had been current in the fleet. Its organization was rationalized by 
division into two volumes, one for day and one for night, each containing, together 
for the first time, both signals and instructions for their use. In addition, the books 
provided an authoritative list of the seven hundred-some warships in the Royal 
Navy, each with a standard identifying number, with blank lines for the addition 
of new ships. It was to be Gambier’s signal book that the fleet used at the battle of 
Trafalgar.” 
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Missionary Work 

Among Gambier’s private concerns during this period was the second evangeli- 
cal “awakening” that occurred in Britain, between 1786 and 1799, which had a 
clear effect on him and his wife. As already noted, Gambier had from an early date 
been involved with the Clapham Sect. This group, inspired by the reports of mari- 
time explorations undertaken during the reign of George III, most notably those of 
James Cook, Philip Carteret, and Samuel Wallis to the Pacific, had begun to discuss 
the idea of converting the heathen in distant lands. A number of organizations were 
established to promote such missionary work. The first of these was the Baptist 
Missionary Society, established in October 1791, followed shortly thereafter by the 
nondenominational Missionary Society in 1795. After similar societies with the 
same name were established in Glasgow and Edinburgh in 1796, the English group 
became known as the London Missionary Society. The London society initially 
attracted people from many denominations, including Anglicans like Gambier, al- 
though it was later more clearly identified with Congregationalists.” 

The London Missionary Society's first major project was to send a ship with 
twenty-four missionaries to the South Pacific. This project quickly came to frui- 
tion; the ship Duff was fitted out at Blackwall in the Thames and, with Capt. James 
Wilson in command, sailed from Spithead in October 1796 with a large convoy. The 
ship, after leaving the convoy, reached Tahiti independently in early 1797 and sailed 
on to the Marquesas and the Tuamotus. In May 1797, Duff reached a previously un- 
discovered atoll, Temoe, which Wilson named Crescent Island for its shape. In the 
distance, the missionaries could see what they named the Duff Mountains. As they 
drew closer, they realized that they had found a previously unrecorded archipelago. 
Wilson recorded in his published report of the voyage, “The group was named 
Gambier’s islands, in compliment to the worthy admiral of that name, who, in his 
department, countenanced our equipment?” 

Meanwhile back in London, the member of the Clapham Sect and the similar 
Eclectic Society had been discussing missionary matters for over a decade. In 1796, 
a group headed by Rev. John Venn, Gambier’s distant relation by marriage and rec- 
tor of Clapham, began to consider seriously establishing an overseas missionary so- 
ciety within the Church of England. It was not until 12 April 1799 that the society 
was formed; Venn’s son Henry was secretary and Vice Admiral Gambier was one 
of seven vice presidents, another being William Wilberforce, who had declined the 
presidency of the society. Until 1812, in the absence of a president, the society's vice 
presidents took complementary leadership roles. Gambier proved highly valuable in 
the society’s liaison with the government concerning mission work overseas. 

On leaving the Admiralty in February 1801, Gambier became third in com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, under Adm. William Cornwallis, and flew his flag in 
the ninety-eight-gun Neptune. Soon after, in March 1802, the Peace of Amiens was 
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signed and an uneasy fourteen-month period of quiet began. The Admiralty or- 
dered Gambier to take up the position of commander in chief and governor of 
Newfoundland. 


Iver Grove 

Before leaving England on this assignment, Gambier accumulated the financial re- 
sources to purchase a country home, Iver Grove, some eighteen miles from London 
between Uxbridge and Windsor in Buckinghamshire at Shredding Green, near the 
village of Iver. The property had forty-five acres of land and a Palladian-style brick 
house built in 1722-24 by the Office of Works (responsible for royal residences) for 
Lady Mohun, daughter of the queen’s physician and second wife of Charles, Baron 
Mohun, who had been killed in a duel in 1712. 

Its architecture was characteristic of that office’s style at the end of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s tenure, when he had been assisted by architects Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
John Vanbrugh, and John James. The architectural historian Nikolaus Pevsner 
later commented that Iver Grove had an “air of dignity and grandeur unusual in 
such a small house.” The residence was situated on twenty-four acres, surrounded 
by “highly dressed pleasure grounds with handsome and lofty timber?” Another 
twenty-one acres comprised “rich, park-like meadows.” Such a home would seem 
to have been well suited to Gambier’s personality and position and practical for a 
couple with no children. The property remained Gambier’s home until his death in 
1833 and then his wifes until her death in 1844. When the next year the property 
was sold, it was described as “a substantial mansion on a moderate scale, with all 
the suitable offices, capital stabling, superior walled garden, with hot house? A 
close examination of the details reveals, among many other things, that the house 
had a brew house and an ale and wine cellar and that it brought ownership of a 
pew in the chancel of Iver church.” Under Gambier’s guidance, the gardener at Iver 
Grove, William Thomson, made a contribution to horticulture by developing one 
of the earliest giant pansy gardens.” 


Newfoundland 

In the eyes of official London, Newfoundland was not a colonial settlement but 
rather an important cod fishery that needed the Royal Navy’s protection. In the 
century between 1729 and 1825, naval officers served in the dual position of 
commander in chief of the warships on that station and governor of the colony. 
During this period, the officers were usually captains, but from the American war 
through the Napoleonic Wars vice admirals usually held the post. In wartime, their 
commander-in-chief role predominated; their primary concern was the protection 
of the fishery and their support bases. In peacetime, however, they had time to 
consider, as governor, more fully and carefully the civil issues of the inhabitants. 
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The first portion of Gambier’s tenure in Newfoundland fell during the Peace of 
Amiens, which allowed him to assist schools, charitable institutions, and the clergy. 
Gambier found that in the past the needs of the residents had been overlooked 
by the government and that public works had been provided insufficient funds. 
He saw too that the character of the fishery had changed. The inshore fish stock 
had once been migratory; fishermen, many traveling from elsewhere in season, 
had followed shoals of cod, taking their catch to the nearest beach for drying. Ac- 
cordingly, large stretches of the coast had been reserved for this temporary use. By 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, the resident fishing population 
had sharply increased, and Gambier moved to change that policy and allow local 
residents to lease those lands. In December 1803, Gambier wrote to Lord Hobart, 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies: “The present system of policy is insuf- 
ficient for effecting the happiness and good order of the community which is the 
chief end of all government. This I attribute to the want of a power in the Island for 
framing laws for its internal regulation, and for raising sums necessary to promote 
any measure of public utility?“ Gambier’s perceptive view of civil affairs was far 
ahead of its time: Newfoundland was not organized as a colony until 1825 and did 
not become self-governing until 1855. 

The peace collapsed in June 1803, toward the end of his term, and Gambier turned 
his attention to defense. At that point, the local military commander was authorized 
to raise a force of a thousand men, but with a garrison only numbering sixty-three, 
recruiting it proved a formidable task, let alone training and equipping it. 


Return to England 

On 23 April 1804 Gambier was promoted to Vice-Admiral of the Red, and with 
William Pitt’s return to power as prime minister on 10 May 1804, he was recalled 
from Newfoundland to resume his seat as Senior Naval Lord among the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. At the formation of the newly appointed Board of Ad- 
miralty commissioners, on 15 May, Henry Dundas, Lord Melville, who had been 
Secretary of State for War in Pitt's earlier government, became the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He would remain in that post until May 1805, when Gambier’s uncle Sir 
Charles Middleton succeeded him, as the first Baron Barham of Barham Court and 
Teston. Gambier was promoted to Admiral of the Blue on 9 November 1805. He 
would stay with Barham at the Admiralty until 10 February 1806, upon the forma- 
tion (following Pitt’s death on 23 January) of a wartime national-unity government 
known as the “Ministry of All the Talents” under William, Lord Grenville, who had 
been a political opponent of Pitt. 

Gambier, Barham, and the other Admiralty commissioners managed suc- 
cessfully the complex series of strategic and operational situations that led up to 
and beyond the Trafalgar campaign.” Immediately on his arrival in 1804, during 
Lord Melville's tenure, Gambier had begun a project to revise the Regulations and 
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Instructions Relating to His Majesty’ Service at Sea. Revision was long overdue—the 
Admiralty had last issued the Regulations and Instructions in 1731.” In addition to 
updating (such as of references to types of ships no longer in service), conflicting 
and inconsistent practices that had come into use during the intervening seventy- 
five years needed regularization. In November 1804 the Admiralty sent a draft to 
the Navy Board and suggested further amendments in March 1805. Shortly after 
Lord Barham took office that May, he wrote the prime minister, “Our Naval Instruc- 
tions will, I hope, be issued soon. It is an improvement of the first importance.” 

In their earlier command experiences, Barham and Gambier had both empha- 
sized the importance and necessity of following regulations, and now they agreed 
on the need for revision. The other Lords Commissioners too fully approved; the 
king in council formally established and issued them on 25 January 1806.” The new 
publication was to remain in effect until revised in 1869 and superseded in 1879;” 
it consolidated and regularized practices across the entire naval service and, in 440 
pages, addressed much greater detail than had the superseded 186-page edition of 
1731. One of its most notable aspects was an emphasis on cleanliness and health, 
as well as on the public expression of religion in the navy, in the framework of the 
Church of England—in line with both Gambier’s and Barham’s views. Through 
these regulations, Barham and Gambier gave new vitality in the navy to the liturgy 
of the Book of Common Prayer and to officer-led and clergy-taught instruction in 
Christian piety to the men of the lower decks.” 

In another notable change, the new Regulations and Instructions quietly omitted 
the centuries-old English claim for foreign vessels to salute and strike their topsails 
to acknowledge British “sovereignty of the narrow seas?” When asked about it a 
decade later, Gambier replied that it was his initiative and that “it was omitted solely 
on the ground of the absurdity of the practice and the certainty, if insisted upon, of 
involving the nation in disputes with Foreign Powers?” 

With the fall of the Ministry of All the Talents and the formation by William 
Cavendish-Bentinck, third Duke of Portland, of a new government on 24 March 
1807, Henry Phipps, third Baron (from 1812, Earl) Mulgrave, was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Gambier was recalled to his seat as Senior Naval Lord on the 
Admiralty Board. He served in that capacity for just over a year from 6 April 1807 
to 9 May 1808, during which time he reputedly “had direction of all the patronage 
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in the Navy. 


COPENHAGEN EXPEDITION 

Gambier continued to hold his appointment at the Admiralty when the board 
entrusted him with command of a fleet being readied for Baltic operations. The 
contingency of war with Denmark had been foreseen for more than a year. The 
previous ministry had seen the strategic danger and had begun to refit sixty-four- 
and seventy-four-gun ships that could operate in the shallow waters of the Sound 
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and Belts (the waterways connecting the Baltic with the North Sea). By the time it 
left office in 1807, a dozen suitable ships had been collected at Great Yarmouth, on 
England’s North Sea coast. The new ministry continued the preparations; by April, 
16,500 soldiers destined for Germany were available, as well as eight thousand men 
of the King’s German Legion on the Baltic island of Rügen, where they were in- 
volved in the defense of nearby Stralsund from the French.” The idea of occupying 
the Danish island of Zealand had been discussed in London, but that summer two 
intelligence reports provided the impetus needed to mount an operation: first, in 
June 1807, that the Danish fleet was readying itself for action, and second, in early 
July from Tilsit (then in Prussia, now in Russia), where the tsar and Napoleon were 
negotiating a treaty, that Russia and France were contemplating an anti-British 
league. By mid-July the Duke of Portland with his ministers concluded that the 
strategic situation seemed to be a replay of that in 1801, when the Royal Navy had 
forcibly reopened passage to the Baltic, and had decided to send both a fleet and an 
army to the scene. It was not until 17 July 1807, however, that the ministry began 
to conclude that this time Britain must demand—or, if need be, seize—possession 
of the Danish fleet for the remainder of the war, to prevent Napoleon from ac- 
quiring control of it and shutting down all British trade and commerce, including, 
critically, shipbuilding materials, in the Baltic.” With seventeen ships of the line 
and numerous smaller warships, Gambier sailed on 26 July to Denmark, with Vice 
Adm. Henry Stanhope and Cdres. Sir Samuel Hood and Richard Keats command- 
ing divisions, and Sir Home Popham as fleet captain (in modern terms roughly 
equivalent to a chief of staff). The military force of twenty-five thousand men was 
commanded by General Lord Cathcart, with Maj. Gen. Sir Arthur Wellesley in com- 
mand of the reserve. 

Gambier’s mission was an extremely difficult and delicate one. A large joint am- 
phibious force of this nature, assembled from several dispersed bases to be a la- 
tent force during diplomatic talks before taking any direct offensive action, needed 
firm command and superior leadership. Also critical was effective coordination 
between the government at home and diplomats abroad as well as among the mili- 
tary and naval commanders.” Gambier carried this off superbly, despite objections 
from Hood, Keats, and Capt. Robert Stopford, commanding the seventy-four-gun 
HMS Spencer, who resented Gambier’s delegation of authority to Popham, who was 
experienced in Danish waters and joint expeditions but was junior to them.” 

Gambier’s first task was to surround Zealand, the largest of the Danish islands 
and on which Copenhagen is located, in a preemptive operation to prevent the 
Danish army from concentrating there to defend the capital. Denmark was then 
a neutral power; its authorities, entirely unprepared for an invasion, found them- 
selves surrounded by warships and with only thirteen thousand troops to face the 
twenty-five thousand British. Gambier and Cathcart jointly repeated, as they had 
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several weeks earlier, the demands already made through diplomatic channels, this 
time adding, “It is yet not too late for the voice of reason and moderation to be 
heard?” 

They summoned the Danish officer commanding the defenses of Copenhagen 
to surrender the Danish fleet, which “shall be held on deposit for His Danish Maj- 
esty and shall be restored with all its equipment” at a general peace.” Otherwise, 
“the captured property, public and private, must then belong to the captors, and 
the city, when taken, must share the fate of conquered places?” The Danes refused 
and declared war on Britain. Without hesitation, Gambier and Cathcart attacked 
the city. The bombardment of Copenhagen involved the second use in wartime of 
Sir William Congreve’s rockets, which caused fires in thirty-eight places in the city 
and forced the evacuation of twenty thousand people. Between 8 and 9 percent of 
central Copenhagen was burned to the ground, and other parts of the city were 
heavily damaged.” 

Eventually, Denmark surrendered its fleet; Gambier’s ships towed it back to 
Britain on 21 October, along with a large quantity of naval stores. The secretary of 
war, Lord Castlereagh, congratulated Gambier for “carrying His Majesty’s Orders 
and Execution for Preventing the Danish fleet and Naval Resources being placed 
in the hands of our enemies.” On 9 November 1807, in recognition of Gambier’s 
highly effective performance, the king raised him to the peerage as Baron Gambier of 
Iver in Buckinghamshire.” Gambier was at the same time offered a pension of two 
thousand pounds a year, but he modestly declined it. In January 1808 both houses of 
Parliament voted their thanks to the commanders. (Opposition members, however, 
condemned the entire operation as an unjustified attack on a neutral. Among oth- 
ers who condemned it, Thomas, Lord Erskine—recently Lord Chancellor—ranted, 
“Tf hell did not exist before, Providence would create it now to punish ministers 
for that damnable measure.”)” Gambier now resumed his post at the Admiralty, 
serving there until 9 May, when he was appointed to the command of the Channel 
Fleet. 


THE CHANNEL FLEET, 1808-1811 

The primary strategic functions of the Channel Fleet were to control the Western 
Approaches to the English Channel and to maintain the blockade of the French 
squadron at Brest. This blockade prevented the French squadron from getting to 
sea and joining the major French Mediterranean squadron based at Toulon, thus 
creating a major concentration of the French fleet. To British naval leaders, neither 
invasion across the Channel nor a major fleet battle in the Channel or Bay of Biscay 
seemed likely. Nevertheless, it was prudent to guard against such contingencies, so 
the blockade continued. It was tedious and demanding work with little opportunity 
for personal gain or glory. Gambier saw in it an opportunity to introduce Christian 
piety to the fleet as a means of improving discipline and morale. Regular weekly 
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church services returned to the fleet, as the regulations now required, and church 
organizations provided Bibles, prayer books, and tracts to seamen. Gambier’s in- 
novations in this area met with some success but hardly eradicated the fleet's in- 
grained culture of licentiousness and drunkenness.” 

Gambier had commanded in the Channel for nearly a year when a gale forced 
his blockading ships off their station, allowing French rear admiral Jean-Baptiste 
Willaumez to escape from Brest with eight ships of the line. Sailing south, Willau- 
mez took refuge at Basque Roads, near the mouth of the Charente River, to pick up 
troops from the Rochefort naval dockyard for a planned attack on British posses- 
sions in the West Indies. Anchored in Basque Roads, the French ships were protect- 
ed by reefs, shoals, coastal fortifications on Île d’Aix and Oléron, and a boom across 
the seaward approach to the estuary. Gambier soon had intelligence that Vice Adm. 
Zacharie Allemand had taken command and would soon attempt to escape. 

British warships arrived on the scene on 17 March 1809, but there Gambier 
faced the difficult, if not insoluble, problem of whether to risk his deep-draft war- 
ships in an attack. Gambier and several others realized that both the French ships 
and their own were vulnerable to attack by fireships (that is, expendable vessels 
that could be set afire and sent drifting unmanned among stationary enemy ships, 
burning any they contacted and disordering the enemy ships in their attempts to 
evade). Gambier took defensive measures and began to plan an offensive operation. 
In London, Lord Mulgrave and the Admiralty Board saw the same opportunity 
and advised Gambier that they were preparing to send fireships from England for 
that purpose. At that juncture, Captain Lord Cochrane arrived home in the thirty- 
eight-gun frigate Imperieuse from the Mediterranean.” Thomas Cochrane, tenth 
Earl of Dundonald, had a patchy reputation. As an opposition member of Parlia- 
ment while a serving naval officer, he had unwisely attacked both the government 
and the Admiralty in particular for their inefficiencies. In the Mediterranean, Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood’s attempt to use him at Corfu, guarding the entrance to the 
Adriatic, demonstrated his energy but also, in a venomous dispute he seems to have 
instigated with a fellow captain, his self-centered lack of diplomacy.” Nevertheless, 
Cochrane's return to England at this time was opportune, as he was deservedly well 
known to be an innovative tactician and an aggressive, even daredevil, commander. 
Lord Mulgrave thought him the ideal person to lead the fireship attack under Gam- 
bier’s overall command. Characteristically, Cochrane suspected ulterior political 
motives and an attempt to ruin him. Eventually, Cochrane warily accepted the ap- 
pointment, on the condition that his command also include “explosion vessels,” a 
craft that he had designed for such operations. 


Cochrane and Court-Martial 
When Cochrane arrived at Basque Roads on 3 April, his presence was immediately 
resented by the other captains, who saw him as an interloper even though he was 
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there at the express direction of the First Lord. Earlier, one of Gambier’s flag of- 
ficers, Rear Adm. Eliab Harvey, had volunteered to command the fireship attack. 
Unaware of Lord Mulgrave’s intervention and blaming Gambier for his not being 
selected, Harvey publicly denounced him with a string of epithets, calling him 
among other things a “Jesuit, Methodist, Psalm-singer.” (In Harvey’s anger, he told 
a captain to repeat his remarks to the commander in chief; the result was Harvey's 
court-martial and dismissal from the service. He was eventually reinstated, after 
expressing his regret to Gambier, but not employed.)” 

With the Channel Fleet blockading the estuary of Basque Roads, Cochrane car- 
ried out his attack. It was a success but not as complete as Cochrane would have 
liked. In the midst of the action, Cochrane had signaled for Gambier to send in 
larger ships to finish off the French; Gambier had done so, but unfavorable wind 
and tide prevented him from getting close enough to attack. As it was, four French 
warships and an East Indiaman had been driven ashore or burned and all the re- 
mainder damaged and put out of action, several having thrown their guns over- 
board to seek shelter in the shallow Charente. Gambier ordered now-Rear Admiral 
Stopford to attack the French ships using Congreve rockets, but Stopford’s flagship 
grounded in the shallows and, with a change in the wind, it became impracticable 
to continue the attack. 

In his dispatch to the Admiralty, Gambier was particularly generous to 
Cochrane: 


I cannot speak in sufficient terms of admiration and applause, of the vigorous and gallant at- 
tack made by Lord Cochrane on the French line-of-battle ships, which were on shore, as well 
as his judicious manner of approaching them, and placing his ship in the most advantageous 
position to annoy the enemy, and preserve his own ship; which could not be exceeded by 
any feat of valour hitherto achieved by the British navy.” 


Gambier’s generosity to the young captain was not appreciated. Instead, Coch- 
rane threatened to use his position as a member of Parliament for Westminster to 
oppose a planned vote of thanks to Gambier, accusing him of cowardice for not de- 
stroying all the French ships. Gambier in turn requested, on 30 May, the Admiralty 
to convene a court-martial to inquire into his conduct as commander in chief. To 
that court Gambier declared: 


Had I pursued any of the measures deemed practicable and proper in the judgment of Lord 
Cochrane, I am firmly persuaded the success attending this achievement would have proved 
more dearly bought than any yet recorded in our naval annals, and far from accomplishing 
the hopes of my country or the expectations of the Admiralty, must have disappointed both. 
If such, too, were the foundations of his Lordship’s prospects, it is just they should vanish 
before superior considerations attending a service involving the naval character and most 
important interests of the nation.” 


The court-martial honorably acquitted Lord Gambier. A motion of thanks to 
Gambier for his service at Basque Roads readily passed in the House of Lords. 
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Cochrane attempted to persuade the House of Commons not to follow suit but was 
defeated, and the Commons too voted thanks to Gambier. Gambier also received 
a medal, a reward for his skill and bravery at Copenhagen.” The portrait artist Sir 
William Beechey took the opportunity of Gambier’s prominence in 1809 to exhibit 
his portrait of the admiral at the Royal Academy.” Several artists produced prints 
based on Beechey’s portrait, which circulated widely during Gambier’s lifetime.” 


A Reflection of Broader Social Issues within the Navy 
The squabble between Cochrane and Gambier was of a type that erupted between 
officers from time to time in the eighteenth-century Royal Navy. Some culminated 
in private duels, and others broke out into major, public, and highly politicized 
rows, as did one between Vice Adm. Thomas Mathews and his second in com- 
mand, Rear Adm. Richard Lestock, over the battle of Toulon in 1744 and anoth- 
er between Adm. Augustus Keppel and Vice Adm. Sir Hugh Palliser in 1778-79. 
Something of the sort might well have occurred following the battle of Trafalgar, 
but Collingwood, who had succeeded to command of the combined fleet at the 
death of Admiral Lord Nelson, and others made sure that “all was hushed up?” 
Such disputes had their foundation in naval officers’ concepts of personal honor 
and duty. The disputes that involved Gambier, however, added a twist of their own. 

His critics, Eliab Harvey and others, employed toward him a distinctive, viru- 
lent rhetoric that focused on Gambier’s religious beliefs and his central role, along 
with Barham, in bringing public Anglican worship back into the navy during the 
Napoleonic Wars. The acid attacks on the “Blue Lights,” as such evangelical officers 
were known, arose from differences in social values: those of the Blue Lights were 
becoming serious threats to the social lives of naval officers given to gambling, 
womanizing, and drinking. Those who attacked the evangelicals tended to dismiss 
them as poor and ineffective naval officers, but some, as Gambier’s career shows, 
were highly competent. Such attacks on individual officers were representative 
of larger social tensions within the naval officer corps. Between 1660 and 1815, 
naval officers tended generally to shift their emphasis from honor to duty—that 
is, away from personal honor to personal discipline in carrying out one’s duty to 
God and country.” These values gave rise to the Christian reform movements of 
early-nineteenth-century Britain that eventually evolved into the social values of 
the Victorian era. The bitterness of the attacks on Gambier and others reflected 
a divide between two groups in the navy, each of which suspected—perhaps with 
good reason—that the other had built networks aiding the professional advance- 
ment of individuals of its own sort. 

While such public disputes may have been fueled by personal honor, they were 
not good for the reputation or the honor of the service at large. Of the battle of 
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Basque Roads the contemporary naval historian Capt. Edward Brenton concluded 
that 


never had Britain more reason to be proud of her navy than on this occasion, when the fleet 
of her rival was pursued and destroyed under their own batteries, and in one of their best 
anchorages; never was more zeal displayed, from the highest to the lowest rank, and it is not 
too much to say that the just expectation of England was not disappointed—“every man did 
his duty” 


Unfortunately, though the king and the country were satisfied, the navy was at variance with 
itself.” 


Collingwood wrote to his sister along the same lines: “On the subject of Adml 
Gambier’s court martial, I am sorry it ever happened, it was very injurious to the 
service and is an instance that however zealous and correct an officer’s conduct 
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may be, it will yet be subject to the animadversion of wrong-headed people: 


LATER YEARS 

After the court-martial, Gambier returned to the command of the Channel Fleet. 
Promoted on 31 July 1810 to Admiral of the White, he commanded the Channel 
Fleet until 1811, when the new First Lord of the Admiralty, Charles Philip Yorke, 
ruled that admirals should be relieved from their stations after three years. Gam- 
bier returned to Iver Grove and to work with the Church Missionary Society, which 
elected him its first president in 1812. Gambier retained the position for more than 
twenty years. In 1813, he joined, and thereby lent prestige to, the Naval and Mili- 
tary Bible Society, along with the distinguished Vice Adm. James Saumarez and 
eventually the Duke of Wellington and Robert Jenkinson, second Earl of Liverpool, 
prime minister 1812-27. Gambier also became a patron of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Gambier outdid all his contemporaries in supporting such charitable 
activities, becoming a member of thirty-nine, a patron of three, governor of three, 
committee member of two, vice president of eleven, and president of another three, 
in addition to the Church Missionary Society. 


Peace Commissioner 

Gambier did not have to wait long after leaving the Channel Fleet for a return to 
public employment. On 4 June 1814 he was promoted to Admiral of the Red. Two 
months later, on 30 July, the prime minister, Lord Liverpool, appointed Gambier 
to head a commission to negotiate peace between Britain and the United States of 
America after two years of warfare. The first meeting of the peace commissioners 
took place at Ghent, in Belgium, on 8 August. The ministry in London expected 
the five American peace commissioners—John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, James 
A. Bayard Sr., Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin—to push very hard for recog- 
nition for American maritime rights, on which the ministry had no intention of 
yielding. For this reason, Liverpool was careful to choose men who could deal with 
this specific problem. In particular, he chose Gambier as a senior flag officer who 
knew Americans and American waters, as well as maritime issues generally. 
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Gambier was seconded by William Adams, a prominent Admiralty lawyer and 
expert on maritime rights, and Henry Goulburn, a thirty-year-old rising politi- 
cal star and protégé of Spencer Perceval, who had recently been prime minister. 
The close proximity of Ghent to London, with easy communications, meant that 
the British peace commissioners were under direct control and could not act in- 
dependently. Though Gambier remained the senior figure, Goulburn was the key 
political link to the ministry. Foreign Secretary Lord Castlereagh and the ministry 
directly instructed the British delegation to treat the United States as a defeated 
nation and to demand territorial compensation for its attack against Canada. Gam- 
bier and his colleagues held to that position for the first three months, developing 
a plan to carve out some 250,000 square miles of present-day Michigan, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—some 15 percent of the 
United States as it was then—to create an independent state for Native Americans. 
It would be both a barrier to American aggression against Canada and a hindrance 
to the development of the United States. 

When news of the British demands reached America, President James Madison 
quickly rejected them. London was surprised that the United States, which faced 
bankruptcy, could reject its terms. The ministry soon changed its mind, however, 
about punitive demands, owing not to American opinion but to public opinion at 
home and the situation in Europe. By October 1814 Parliament had made clear 
that it would not fund a continuation of the war in America and diplomacy at the 
Congress of Vienna had become complicated, and the ministry and its negotiators 
began to soften their stance. 

By December, there was a real possibility that Liverpool's government would 
fall if wartime taxation continued. For their part, negotiators at Ghent saw that the 
only quick and firm basis for peace was a return to the status quo ante bellum, both 
sides yielding nothing and agreeing to nothing that would in any way complicate 
or delay the peace. The negotiating teams signed the treaty on Christmas Eve 1814 
at the British consular residence. 

Sending the treaty off for formal ratification in London and Washington, the 
negotiators remained in Ghent to celebrate Christmas Day, at the request of the 
people of Ghent, and then a fortnight longer to attend the city’s banquet in their 
honor.” While they were there, on 2 January 1815, the prince regent announced 
in London that he had reorganized the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath to commemorate the end of the war in Europe. He had created three classes 
to honor wartime military and naval commanders. The prince regent appointed 
Gambier to the second of these: Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath.” 
The United States ratified the treaty on 17 February 1815, and Gambier returned 
to Iver Grove and resumed the life of a retired flag officer in the style of a modest 
country gentleman, occupied with his leadership and patronage of many charitable 
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organizations. But on 12 April, in the Great Council Chamber at Carlton House, 
the prince regent invested Gambier as Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath." 


The Ohio Connection 

In the autumn of 1823, having been retired from public service for nearly a decade, 
Gambier was surprised to receive a letter from the currently serving Speaker of the 
American House of Representatives, Henry Clay, then one of several candidates 
for president of the United States. At Ghent, Clay had certainly shown no affinity 
for or interest in religion—in contrast to the Bible-reading John Quincy Adams;"” 
nevertheless, Clay was now writing to introduce to Gambier the Episcopal bishop 
of Ohio, Rt. Rev. Philander Chase.’ Ohio, a thousand miles from saltwater, seemed 
an unlikely place in which to interest Gambier. 

Consecrated as the first bishop of Ohio five years earlier, Chase was deeply frus- 
trated that he could find few clergymen willing to come west. After trying every 
possibility within his reach, Chase determined that he must create his own college 
and seminary to supply the needs of the church on the frontier. There was no mon- 
ey to be found for such a project within his diocese, so Chase convinced the Ohio 
diocesan convention to fund a trip to England by which he might find support. 
Chase also sought the endorsement of his fellow American clergymen and other 
American bishops. Several sent him favorable letters, but the presiding bishop, Wil- 
liam White of Pennsylvania, and Bishop John Henry Hobart of New York were 
strongly opposed. White objected to anyone from the American Episcopal Church 
soliciting funds from the mother Church of England. For his part, Hobart had al- 
ready been instrumental in founding the General Theological Seminary in New 
York City in 1817 and another college in Geneva, New York, in 1822; he now took 
it on himself to resist actively every effort that Chase made. The Missionary Society 
of the church also publicly opposed Chase's plan. Despite all this, Chase persisted 
and sailed in the Black Ball packet Orbit from New York to Liverpool, where he ar- 
rived in early November. 

There, Chase had few friends or supporters, but the provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, then an influential place in English ecclesiastical affairs, invited Chase 
to visit. The experience inspired Chase further as he pursued his dream.” The 
high-church bishop Hobart, in his determination to frustrate Chase, had arrived 
in England ahead of him and visited Oriel too (cutting a figure that the young 
English theologian John Henry Newman would some months later describe to an 
acquaintance in unflattering terms). Hobart set in motion a very effective and 
efficient effort to discredit Chase and undermine his plans. Rumors were spread in 
London that Chase should not be trusted with money, that he was little better than 
a Methodist. 
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Hobart had even written to Gambier hoping to put similar ideas in his mind; 
Gambier, however, was to be Chase’s last, best hope. Chase’s letter of November 
1823 described a situation that Gambier might have seen as not unlike what he 
had endured himself from Cochrane. Gambier’s reply was reserved but indicated 
willingness to hear him out. Gambier invited Chase to attend in London, nearly 
two weeks later, an anniversary meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society over which 
he was to preside; afterward they would return in Gambier’s coach to Iver Grove for 
several days of leisurely talk.” 

Bishop Chase's visit to Iver Grove was a remarkable success. In the end, Gambier 
gave him a letter of support that he could show others to gain support.” In a sepa- 
rate letter, Gambier told him that he hoped the one letter written for circulation 
might help to “counteract . . . the effects of the opinions not only of Bishop Hobart 
but of other persons in this country that were unfavorable to your good cause.”""’ 
Gambier proved to be the key to success for Chase’s project. Gambier’s influence 
fully overcame Hobart’s mischief, bringing Chase the support of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and with it contacts and donations from many prominent figures, 
including Hannah More, the Countess of Rosse, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Nicholas Vansittart (Baron Bexley). Gambier’s connections with the low- 
church evangelicals were paralleled by the support of an influential member of the 
high-church group, George Wharton Marriott, a barrister and member of All Souls 
College, Oxford."* Marriott’s connections produced strong backing among adher- 
ents of that element of the Anglican church—most notably the influential George 
Gaskin, former secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and a 
prebendary of Ely Cathedral, and George, second Baron Kenyon, who was particu- 
larly generous. 

As Bishop Chase prepared to return to America in the spring of 1824 after trav- 
eling all across England, both north and south, the list of subscribers grew and 
donations began to arrive. Lord Gambier, Lord Kenyon, Dr. Gaskin, and the banker 
Sir Henry Hoare became the trustees of the growing fund, Gambier the key fig- 
ure among them. After Chase's return to America, Gambier wrote to Henry Clay 
thanking him for the introduction: “I found, as you truly described him, a learned, 
pious, and highly estimable clergyman. .. . It is a cause of great satisfaction to me 
that so much success has attended the good Bishop’s visit to this country, for I 
greatly rejoice on every occasion that in any way promotes mutual friendship and 
good will between the people of our two countries.” '” 

By 1826 the trustees had raised six thousand pounds, with which Bishop Chase 
eventually purchased six thousand acres of open land in central Ohio, which be- 
came the permanent site of the newly named Kenyon College in the village of Gam- 
bier, Ohio. Today streets and buildings of that town still bear the names of Admiral 
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Lord Gambier’s friends and acquaintances: Rosse, Bexley, Gaskin, Marriott, and 


114 


others. 


FINAL YEARS AND LEGACY 

On 2 July 1830 the newly ascended King William IV promoted Gambier to Ad- 
miral of the Fleet.'” 
four batons ever made for an Admiral of the Fleet.’ 


In 1832, King William presented Gambier with one of the only 


Gambier died at Iver Grove on 19 April 1833 at the age of seventy-six. He was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Peter’s Church, Iver. He having had no children, his 
peerage became extinct on his death. His personal property at the time of his death 
was estimated at under thirty thousand pounds. Lady Gambier remained at Iver 
Grove until her death, when the property and the final proceeds of their estate were 
divided among eight nieces and nephews. 

Long after Gambier’s death, Capt. George Henry Richards, a hydrographer in 
HMS Plumper surveying the coast of British Columbia between 1857 and 1862, 
commemorated the battle of the Glorious First of June by naming Gambier Island, 
the Defence Islands (to commemorate Gambier’s ship in that battle), and Howe 
Sound (to commemorate Gambiers commander).'” 

Gambier’s contributions to the Royal Navy have long been overshadowed in 
history by the exploits of Lord Cochrane and by the objections of those who in the 
1790s and early 1800s disliked the promotion within the service of religion and 
religious values. In the long view of naval history, however, Gambier appears as 
the important figure he was. He was a successful fighting captain, rose very quick- 
ly to positions of high command and responsibility, and exercised through them 
an enormous but unrecognized influence on the naval service. His contributions 
to operational signaling and to the navy’s Instructions and Regulations were sub- 
stantial and should not be dismissed as they have been. The attacks that Gambier 
endured in his later career largely disappeared over time as the ideas he and Bar- 
ham pioneered became accepted for what they were and are, a normal activity for 
individuals to pursue, and widened to accommodate other denominations. The 
generations of naval officers who followed Gambier largely took for granted a role 
for religion in their service. 

Gambier’s qualms over the use of weapons—like Congreve’s rocket—that caused 
terror would echo throughout the rest of the nineteenth century. Gambier’s reac- 
tions were among the early expressions of views that would produce later in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the modern law of naval warfare. Gambier’s 
estimate of the situation at Basque Roads that led him not to risk his force unnec- 
essarily, with a major strategic result already achieved, is an equally modern and 
responsible military viewpoint. 
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Admiral Lord Gambier’s contributions to the Royal Navy deserve much more 


appreciation than they have yet received. It will be entirely worthwhile to undertake 


the extensive research in public and private records, Gambier having left no archive 


of his own papers, to plumb more deeply the nature of his thought, character, and 


prescience. 
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Part 3: The New Republic 


XII 


George Washingtons Navy 


eorge Washington knew little about ships or the sea. Only once was he a 

passenger on a sea voyage, when he and his brother sailed to Barbados in 

1751-52. He visited only two major warships: the French eighty-gun Duc 
de Bourgogne at Newport, Rhode Island, on 6 March 1780, and the 104-gun Ville de 
Paris off Cape Henry, Virginia, on 17 September 1781. Nevertheless, Washington 
instinctively grasped the strategic importance of a navy as an essential comple- 
ment to the Continental Army’s operations ashore; it became a consistent thread in 
Washington's thinking throughout the war. With the arrival of the French army in 
1780, Washington emphasized that “in any operation, and under all circumstances 
a decisive Naval superiority is to be considered as a fundamental principle, and the 
basis upon which every hope of success must ultimately depend” 

“George Washington's navy” and “Washington's fleet” are names that historians 
have given to a small force of Massachusetts fishing schooners. Before the Conti- 
nental Navy was authorized, Washington hired these craft at Continental expense, 
by his authority as commander in chief, to support the Continental Army’s opera- 
tions in New England between 1775 and 1777. This local maritime force was one of 
several that Americans improvised to meet urgent practical necessities before the 
Continental Congress agreed to establish a national navy. 

Washington's navy itself was preceded by small boats that attacked British posi- 
tions on Buzzards Bay on the Massachusetts coast in May and June 1775; vessels 
under Gen. Benedict Arnold on Lake Champlain from May 1775; craft used by the 
militiamen under Jeremiah O’Brien at Machias, Maine, on 12 June 1775; the Rhode 
Island State Navy, established on 15 June 1775; boats and galleys acquired by Penn- 
sylvania to defend the Delaware River on 6 July 1775; and two vessels captured by 
O’Brien off Machias formally transferred to Massachusetts on 23 August 1775 to 
guard the coast. Washington began his naval initiatives in August and September 
1775. Not until 13 October did the Continental Congress take the first step toward 
the establishment of a national navy, by resolving to acquire two ships. Washing- 
tons navy, based in Massachusetts, remained under Washington’ direction until 
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late October 1777, when the Continental Navy took over management of its 
remnants. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

In the early summer of 1775, when Britain’s Royal Navy had twenty-nine warships 
active in North American waters, the Americans had no organized or centrally di- 
rected naval force at all. Only a very few Americans had naval experience, but many 
had wide experience at sea in merchant and fishing vessels, and many had served 
on board privateers, privately owned and armed vessels with “letters of marque and 
reprisal” authorizing them to attack enemy merchant ships;’ such vessels retained a 
portion of the value of their prizes after legal adjudication.’ Congress fiercely debat- 
ed the wisdom and practicality of creating a national navy. Some thought it would 
so antagonize Britain, the world’s leading naval power, that Americans would never 
be able to reconcile their differences with the Crown. Others argued that an Ameri- 
can navy would serve only New England interests. Yet others were convinced that a 
navy would be too expensive, too difficult to organize, and impossible to maintain, 
leading only to wasted effort, bankruptcy, and frustration. 

While this argument on the political, financial, and logistical aspects of a na- 
tional navy continued, some in responsible positions between May and July 1775 
saw an immediate, practical need for a variety of small, armed vessels to protect 
American shipping, cut off the enemy’s supply lines, and capture enemy supplies 
and ships for American use. On 20 June 1775, inspired by nearby Rhode Island’s 
creation of a state navy five days before, the Massachusetts Provincial Congress 
considered arming no fewer than six vessels. It took no action; however, a month 
later, on 18 July 1775, the Continental Congress sanctioned Rhode Island’s naval 
initiative. It directed, in fact, that in lieu of a national navy, each state establish 
through its legislature a “committee of safety” to manage its defense and, at its own 
expense, arm merchant vessels for the protection of its coast.” 

When this news arrived, the Massachusetts Congress authorized John Glover, 
the colonel of the 21st Regiment of the Continental Army (formerly the 23rd Mas- 
sachusetts Militia Regiment), who was from Marblehead, America’s foremost fish- 
ing port, to lease suitable fishing schooners from Marblehead merchants for the 
direct support, and under the control, of General Washington. Glover did so and 
began to convert them into warships at Continental expense at nearby Beverly, 
manning them from the many experienced seamen and fishermen in his regiment. 
Colonel Glover was already well known to Washington, who in April had ordered 
him to prevent intelligence from reaching British ships at Marblehead. Also, when 
in June 1775 Glover's regiment joined the main army at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
it provided the guard detail for Washington's headquarters.” 

Glover’s own vessel, Hannah, was the first to be acquired and fitted out for 
Washington's fleet. On 2 September 1775, Washington explicitly explained to its 
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captain, Nicholson Broughton, that he was being employed not to fight enemy 
armed vessels but rather to seize vessels “laden with Soldiers, Arms, ammunition 
or Provisions?” Hannah was lost after only a month, but other schooners were al- 
ready being fitted out. On 4 October, Washington instructed Glover and Stephen 
Moylan, the army’s muster master, to have the vessels appraised as well as manned, 
armed, and equipped." At the same time, Washington sent Capt. Ephraim Bowen 
Jr. to Plymouth to fit out two additional vessels. Washington also appointed naval 
agents for administrative purposes: William Watson at Plymouth and Joshua Went- 
worth at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Glover appointed his brother Jonathan as 
the agent for Marblehead and William Bartlett for Beverly. All the agents were to 
report to Lt. Col. Joseph Reed, Washington's military secretary, or directly to 
General Washington. 

Only on 5 October 1775, having already leased several schooners at Continental 
expense and sent one to sea, did Washington for the first time (briefly) mention his 
naval initiatives to the Continental Congress.’ By that time, however, the Continen- 
tal Congress had decided to send its newly established military-affairs committee 
to visit Washington at his Cambridge headquarters. As a result, it was only a day or 
so after sending his initial report that Washington received notice of this impend- 
ing visit by three prominent members: Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania (the 
committee chairman), Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, and Thomas Lynch of South 
Carolina. Washington reacted immediately, sending to Congress on 12 October 
fuller details of his naval activities and a copy of the orders he had given Captain 
Broughton in September." 

The delegation arrived at Cambridge on 15 October and had, aside from two 
days of private talks, five days of discussion with Washington between 18 and 22 
October. The congressmen discussed a wide range of military issues, but it was 
only in the final, private phase that the naval issues arose. The congressmen now 
heard about Washington's naval activities in detail and agreed to get wider congres- 
sional retroactive approval for them. In addition, they agreed on a plan of action 
to handle the difficult, specific legal procedures for dealing with vessels taken as 
prizes.” This satisfactory outcome was commemorated by the names given three 
schooners: Franklin, Lynch, and Harrison.” 

While the congressional committee was still at Cambridge, Congress finally 
received Washington's orders to Broughton of six weeks before. From it the con- 
gressmen gained their first larger understanding of what Washington was doing 
in the naval sphere. By this time Congress was in a somewhat better mood than 
earlier to deal with naval affairs, having just authorized the first two warships of 
the Continental Navy, on the same day that Washington’s letter of the 5th, with its 
first glimpse of his naval activities, had been read to Congress.” Yet it was not until 
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2 December that Congress sanctioned “the General’s fitting out armed vessels to 
intercept the enemy’s supplies.” 

Meanwhile, on 29 October, Lieutenant Colonel Reed reported to Washington 
that all four vessels that Glover and Moylan had fitted out since the loss of 
Hannah—Lynch, Franklin, Lee, and Warren—were at sea and the two that Bowen 
had at Plymouth— Washington and Harrison—would sail within a few days.” At the 
time they had no flag, but on 20 October Reed had suggested the need for one and 
proposed the design used by the floating batteries, a white flag with a green pine 
tree and the motto “An Appeal to Heaven.” Local seamstresses were now making 
them, and they were first used in November. “ 

In December 1775, Washington added a new naval agent, appointing Winthrop 
Sargent to Cape Ann and Gloucester. He and the other four naval agents provi- 
sioned the ships monthly, maintained all accounts, and appraised and documented 
all prizes captured. Their reimbursement was 2.5 percent of the proceeds of prize 
cargo at sale and 2.5 percent of the prize money disbursed to capturing vessels.” 
This reimbursement was theoretical at the outset, there being no admiralty court 
to adjudicate prizes so that their cargoes could be released for sale and prize money 
allocated. Washington repeatedly requested that Congress act on the matter; fi- 
nally, on 25 November, Congress authorized each state to establish courts for this 
purpose and laid down standard shares for the division of prize money.” The Mas- 
sachusetts Provincial Congress accordingly established three admiralty courts, and 
the Massachusetts Council (acting collectively, in the absence of a governor) ap- 
pointed judges: Nathan Cushing for the Southern District (Plymouth, Barnstable, 
Bristol, Nantucket, and Dukes Counties); Timothy Pickering for the Middle Dis- 
trict (Suffolk, Middlesex, and Essex Counties); and James Sullivan for the Eastern 
District (York, Cumberland, and Lincoln Counties). Under this arrangement, the 
Eastern District (in what is now southern Maine) had no business from Washing- 
ton’s schooners. The Southern District dealt with the prizes of the schooners based 
at Plymouth and the Middle District with those of the Beverly and Marblehead 
schooners.’ These courts proved slow to act; the first cases were not heard for three 
months, after which legal backlogs only increased. 

In mid-December 1775, Glover’s 21st Regiment returned from Cambridge to 
Marblehead, as the enlistments for 1775 expired at the end of the year for both 
the soldiers serving ashore and those at sea in the schooners. With the New Year, 
a new army was formed and, in this process, the 21st Regiment became the 14th 
Continental Regiment. While the 14th Regiment continued to be known as the 
Marblehead Regiment and included many men who had reenlisted from the 21st 
Regiment, there were not enough men to complete its manning. As a result, Glover 
expanded his recruiting base for the infantry regiment and the schooners from his 
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hometown of Marblehead to nearby Lynn and Salem, with an entirely new com- 
pany coming from Beverly. 

When in April 1776 Washington prepared to shift his operations to New York, 
he delegated the military command of the New England area to Maj. Gen. Artemas 
Ward. This command included the schooners, for which Washington gave him ex- 
plicit instructions as to employment and administration.” In May 1776 Congress 
appointed as prize agent for Massachusetts John Bradford of Boston, who in turn 
removed Glover, Watson, and Bartlett. Those dismissals and Bradford’s political 
appointment caused a great deal of ill will and much confusion, but it reflected a 
gradual transition of Washington's navy to the control of other agencies. On 11 July, 
Washington ordered Glover's 14th Regiment to join the main army, then preparing 
the defenses of Long Island and Manhattan. (Glover's regiment left Marblehead 
on 20 July and by August would be using its maritime skills to evacuate American 
troops from Brooklyn to Manhattan. In December it would help ferry troops across 
the ice-filled Delaware River just before the battle of Trenton.) 

General Ward remained in overall command of the schooners until 3 March 
1777, when Maj. Gen. William Heath relieved him. By then the only remaining 
vessel was Lee, commanded by Capt. John Skimmer. In July 1777 the creation of the 
Continental Navy’s Board of the Eastern Department in Boston superseded John 
Bradford's role as agent for the schooners. This board worked to settle the schooners’ 


accounts; some were never resolved. 


Captains of Washington's Navy 


John Adams (dates unknown). This John Adams formerly had been employed as a merchant ship captain 
by John Hancock. Naval agent John Bradford hired him in 1777 to command Lynch, when John Ayres re- 
fused to take that schooner to France with dispatches. Arriving at Nantes, France, on 3 April 1777, Adams 
took his dispatches to Benjamin Franklin in Paris. He sailed from the Loire River on 19 May, after loading 
thirty cases with 525 carbines and 450 pistols for the Continental Army. A few miles offshore, HMS Fou- 
droyant captured Lynch and took it into Portsmouth as a prize. Adams, released after a few days of arrest, 
returned to Nantes, where he eventually found passage back to Boston. By the time he returned home, 
there were no longer any ships for him to command in Washington's fleet. 


Winborn Adams (dates unknown) had spent most of his career in Durham, New Hampshire, and had par- 
ticipated in the seizure of military stores from Fort William and Mary at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in De- 
cember 1774. Brig. Gen. John Sullivan, commanding New Hampshire's troops, commissioned him captain 
of the first company of Durham volunteers who joined the Continental Army. Adams was about forty-five 
years old when, recommended by Sullivan, he commanded Warren in October-December 1775. During 
this period, he captured three vessels, only one of which was judged a fair prize. Washington considered 
him an unsuccessful commander and did not reemploy him. 


John Ayres (dates unknown). John Lee of Marblehead leased John Ayres’s schooner (which became Lynch) 
in October 1775 and recommended that he command it. Washington approved, and Ayres participated 
in four captures in the company of other schooners but made none on his own. By January 1777, Lynch 
had no usable guns and needed a mast replaced, leaving Ayres only with cartel assignments to exchange 
prisoners of war at Boston, Newport, and New York. In mid-February 1777, when the Secret Committee of 
Congress needed a vessel to sail to France with dispatches, Ayres refused to accept the assignment, want- 
ing instead a commission and a larger ship in the Continental Navy. John Bradford ended that ambition 
when he wrote to Robert Morris, “The late Capt. Ayres Refus‘d to go with less than twenty men, and four 
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guns to support the dignity of his commisn we are luckily rid of him. ... Why should Ayres like a rotten 
limb be supported by usefull members. . . . I leave you to judge Sir if that man is diserving a Commissn who 
the councel did not choose to trust a pacquet by, he is beyond dispute the most Bashful [i.e., unassertive] 
man on earth.” 


Nicholson Broughton (1724-3 August 1798) was commissioned a captain in Col. John Glover's 21st (Mar- 
blehead) Regiment on 19 May 1775. On 2 September, Washington commissioned him a captain in the 
Continental Army to command Hannah. Over fifty years old at the time, Broughton had some twenty years 
of experience as a shipmaster in New England waters. After the loss of Hannah on 10 October 1775, Wash- 
ington appointed Broughton to command Hancock. Broughton was the commodore of an expedition to 
the St. Lawrence River with Franklin, under John Selman, and Lynch in late October 1775. During the cruise 
Broughton’s ships took five prizes, none of which were adjudged as enemy property, and from which 
they were accused of embezzling goods. In addition, without any authority, they captured and brought 
home three of the principal residents of Charlottetown, the capital of St. John’s (now Prince Edward) Island, 
including the acting governor of the colony. On Broughton’s return to Marblehead in early December, 
Washington cashiered both Broughton and Selman for failing to follow his orders. As Washington told 
John Hancock, “My fears that Broughton and Selman would not effect any good purpose were too well 
founded.” Initially Broughton refused Washington’s offer of reappointment in Glover's regiment, but he 
later rejoined and rose to become a major. 


William Burke (born ca. 1750) was an officer in four different maritime forces during the American Revolu- 
tion: George Washington's navy, the Massachusetts State Navy, the Continental Navy, and the privateering 
fleet. Recruited from New Hampshire, he first served under Captain Adams as master in Warren from 30 
October 1775. On 1 February 1776, Washington appointed him to command Warren. On 26 August 1776, 
HMS Liverpool captured Warren and took Burke prisoner. Taken to Halifax, he was first imprisoned ashore, 
then moved to HM frigate Lark for transfer to New York, where he was initially to be exchanged for Lt. Rich- 
ard Boger, RN. Burke remained a prisoner at New York when this exchange did not take place, but he and 
three others escaped in February 1778. In May 1778, the Marine Committee appointed Burke captain in 
the Continental Navy to command the Continental brig Resistance. Ordered to locate the French fleet un- 
der the comte d'Estaing in late August 1778, Burke disobeyed his orders and sailed far southward, where 
the British fleet captured him. Again taken as a prisoner to New York, he remained there until exchanged 
in the spring of 1779. Returning to Boston, he took command of the sixteen-gun, 220-ton privateer Sky 
Rocket. Before he could sail on a privateering voyage, the Massachusetts Council impressed the ship into 
service in Commodore Dudley Saltonstall’s Penobscot expedition. When Sky Rocket became trapped with 
other American vessels in the Penobscot River on 11 August 1779, Burke burned it to prevent its capture. 
In November 1779, he was appointed captain of the twelve-gun Massachusetts state ship Henry. Little is 
known of Henry’s activities or of Burke’s subsequent life. 


William Coit (26 November 1742-1802). William Coit's father, Daniel, from a prominent New London, Con- 
necticut, shipbuilding family, was the New London town clerk from 1736 to 1771. William Coit attended 
Yale College, where he graduated with the class of 1761. Following Yale, he went on to study law and was 
admitted to the bar. Looking for adventure, he spent a few years at sea and became a shipmaster before 
returning to the practice of law at New London. Elected a selectman in 1771, Coit became a member of 
the local Committee of Correspondence in December 1774. A flamboyant eccentric, Coit was known as 
“The Great Red Dragon” for his scarlet cloak. He was described as tall, portly, soldierly in bearing, frank, 
and jovial. In early 1775 he organized with his own resources a militia company, which he drilled and 
eventually incorporated into Samuel Holden Parsons's 6th Connecticut Regiment. When the news of the 
engagements at Lexington and Concord arrived on 20 April, Coit immediately marched his company to 
nearby Cambridge, Massachusetts. Later he and his company fought at Bunker Hill. Following that battle, 
he volunteered to command one of Washington's schooners. On 25 October 1775, he arrived at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and took command of Harrison. Highly critical of the schooner, he described its outdated 
armament as “a pair of cohorns that Noah had in the Ark.’ While in command of Harrison, Coit captured 
four ships, none of which were adjudged enemy property. His one success was to take some enemy pilots 
in a small schooner. Relieved of command, in November, Coit returned to Connecticut, where the state’s 
Council of Safety put him in command of the eighteen-gun Connecticut state ship Oliver Cromwell. In 


1. Clark et al., Naval Documents of the American Revolution, vol. 7, p. 1217. 


2. Ibid. vol. 2, p. 1322. 
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April 1777, Capt. Seth Harding succeeded Coit, who had been unable to recruit enough sailors to get the 
ship to sea. In September 1777, Coit took command of the twelve-gun privateer America, with which he 
captured two prizes. In 1781, he was wounded and taken prisoner. In 1797, he left Connecticut to live near 
his daughter in North Carolina, where he died. 


Charles Dyar (dates unknown) was recruited by naval agent William Watson at Plymouth to replace Coit in 

command of Harrison in January 1776. Watson sent Dyar, who had sailed in Harrison under Coit on its 1775 

cruise, to Washington with a letter that described him as one who “wont at first interview appear to your 

Excellency to advantage, he is no orator & seems rather softly, but his character [stands] high as a good 
n3 


officer, & as an active smart sailor.” He commanded Harrison for only two months, January and February 
1776. 


John Manley (ca. 1733-12 February 1793). Reputed to have been born near Torquay, Devon, England, Man- 
ley settled in Marblehead, Massachusetts, where he commanded merchant ships. On 17 October 1775, 
Washington approved his appointment to command Lee. Manley took nine prizes before shifting to the 
schooner Hancock and becoming commodore of Washington's fleet in January 1776. In this post, Manley 
participated in the capture of four more prizes before 17 April 1776, when Congress appointed him to 
command the thirty-two-gun Continental frigate Hancock, then under construction at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. In July 1777, the forty-four-gun HMS Rainbow captured Hancock; Manley was imprisoned at 
New York until March 1778, when he was exchanged. Acquitted in June 1778 by a court-martial brought to 
hear charges related to the loss of Hancock, Manley successively commanded the privateers Marlborough 
and Cumberland. On 29 January 1779, the thirty-six-gun HMS Pomona took Cumberland off Barbados; 
Manley was imprisoned with his crew in the town jail at Bridgetown, from which they escaped after several 
months. Returning to Boston, Manley took command of the eighteen-gun, two-hundred-ton privateer Ja- 
son. After taking four prizes, his vessel was taken by the twenty-eight-gun British frigate Surprise. This time, 
Manley was taken to the Mill Prison, near Plymouth, England, from where he was unable to escape in three 
attempts during his two years of incarceration. Through the diplomatic efforts of Benjamin Franklin, Man- 
ley was exchanged on 29 December 1781 and returned to Philadelphia on 1 April 1782. In September he 
was ordered to take command of the Continental frigate Hague, in which he captured four or five prizes. 
He retained command of Hague until it was paid off on 4 May 1783. Manley was the most successful of 
Washington's captains; his early exploits were the subject of the broadside ballad “Manly: A Favorite New 
Song, in the American Fleet” and of a woodcut portrait published at Salem in March 1776. 


Sion Martindale (ca. 1733-ca. 1785). General Washington commissioned Martindale, from Bristol, Rhode 
Island, to take command of the brig Washington in early October 1775 as it was fitting out at Plymouth. 
Captured soon after setting sail on 3 December and without firing a shot, Martindale and his crew were 
taken to England in HMS Tartar as prisoners. With the brig’s capture, the Admiralty also obtained General 
Washington’s instructions to Martindale, through which they learned about American naval strategy, as 
well as the brig’s pine tree flag as a trophy. Martindale and Washington's crew were the first captured 
American seamen to arrive to England, and people flocked to see the rebels. When it was discovered that 
the American prisoners were in poor health and possibly contagious, the British authorities consigned 
them to the smallpox ward at Haslar Hospital near Portsmouth. In February 1776, Martindale with four of 
his officers and sixteen men were shipped back across the Atlantic to Halifax, where they were imprisoned 
again. Escaping on 19 June, Martindale went to Plymouth, Massachusetts, where he began a campaign 
for the reimbursement of his expenses. Eventually he received payment, but in the meantime he had re- 
turned to Rhode Island and served as master of the Providence-based privateer Bradford S. 


James Mugford Jr. (19 March 1749-19 May 1776). After having first been sailing master on board Franklin, 
Mugford took command of the schooner when Samuel Tucker became senior captain and moved to Han- 
cock in early 1776. Mugford completed the recruiting for Franklin’s crew but avoided formalities by naming 
his own acting lieutenants without obtaining army commissions for them. He first sailed in Franklin from 
Beverly on 15 May and quickly captured the valuable ordnance storeship Hope. Franklin and its prize ran 
aground coming into port, but Mugford efficiently and effectively organized their defense. In the action 
that ensued on 19 May, the American ships were saved; Mugford himself was the single American casualty. 


3. Ibid., p. 796. 
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He was given a hero's funeral at Marblehead, and numerous eulogies of him were published in newspa- 
pers in many states. 


John Selman (born ca. 1744) was a captain in Glover’s Marblehead Regiment and the son of Archibald 
Selman, who had leased his schooner Eliza for Washington's use. Familiar with his father’s schooner and 
already a shipmaster, the thirty-one-year-old Selman took command of the vessel, now named Franklin, in 
October 1775. Assigned to work under Commodore Broughton, Selman took Franklin on the expedition 
to the St. Lawrence River. He was ordered to send prizes of ammunition, clothing, and other stores to the 
nearest port; to avoid being discovered; and not to visit British-held ports. On Selman’s return in Decem- 
ber, Washington dismissed him from command; Selman declined Washington's offer to serve further in 
Glover's regiment. 


John Skimmer (d. 3 August 1778). After Mugford’s death, senior captain Samuel Tucker recruited Skimmer to 
take command of Franklin. Skimmer was a knowledgeable and established shipmaster, and Tucker was able 
to get him a brevet commission from Gen. Artemas Ward, who had initially insisted that he had no power 
to grant such commissions. Between June and December 1776, Skimmer in command of Franklin took 
six prizes. In February 1777, he took command of Lee and went on, by this time the last serving captain in 
Washington's fleet, to take eight more prizes that year. Overall, he took more prizes than any other captain 
in Washington's fleet. The Navy Board purchased one of Skimmer’s last captures, ndustrious Bee, and named 
it General Gates. In 1778, Skimmer was commissioned a captain in the Continental Navy to command it. 
During an action in General Gates on 3 August 1778, Skimmer was killed. 


Samuel Tucker (1 November 1747-10 March 1833) was born in Marblehead, the son of an emigrant ship- 
master from Scotland. He went to sea as a boy and by the age of twenty-one was a shipmaster himself. In 
1774, he had commanded the brig Young Phoenix on a trading voyage to Spain and England. On the rec- 
ommendations of Robert Morris and John Glover, Washington commissioned Tucker as captain of Franklin 
on 20 January 1776. With Manley’s squadron, he took three prizes. In May 1776 he moved to take Manley’s 
place in command of Hancock and took eight more prizes. On 15 March 1777, he was commissioned a cap- 
tain in the Continental Navy to command the twenty-four-gun Boston. Captured at Charleston, Tucker was 
sent home on parole. In 1781, he took command of the Massachusetts privateer Thorn. Captured again 
and released once more on parole, he returned to Massachusetts, where in 1782 he became an owner of 
one privateer and commanded another.’ 


Daniel Waters (20 June 1731-26 March 1816). John Glover recruited Waters, an experienced seaman from 
Malden, Massachusetts, to command Lee. Receiving from Washington a commission on 20 January 1776, 
he went on to take nine prizes. Despite the animosity of naval agent John Bradford, Waters received a 
commission as captain in the Continental Navy on 15 March 1777. With no ship immediately available for 
him to command, he served initially as first lieutenant under his former commodore, John Manley, in the 
frigate Hancock. In September 1778, following John Skimmer’s death, Waters took command of General 
Gates. Unemployed in 1779, he commanded the privateer General Putnam and with it was impressed into 
the Massachusetts navy for the Penobscot expedition. After Putnam’s loss, he commanded the privateers 
Thorn and Friendship in 1779-80. 


4. Philip C. F. Smith, Captain Samuel Tucker (1747-1833), Continental Navy (Salem, MA: Essex Institute, 1976). 
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OPERATIONS IN 1775 

Hannah, first schooner to get to sea, left Beverly on 5 September and made its first 
capture the next day. To the disappointment of Hannah’s crew, the prize turned out 
to be the American ship Unity, sailing under a British prize crew, and had to be 
released. Enraged, Broughton’s crew, out-of-work fishermen, mutinied in protest 
of Broughton’s choice of target; later Captain Broughton became more careful. He 
operated in and out of Marblehead on a daily basis but did not dare to stay out 
overnight. On 10 October, HM (i.e., His Majesty’s) sloop Nautilus chased Hannah 
and forced Broughton to run it ashore, damaging it beyond repair. 

By the end of October, the four schooners fitting out at Beverly were ready. On 
the 22nd the first of this group, Hancock and Franklin, sailed. Captain Broughton, 
now in command of Hancock, was designated commodore for an expedition to 
Nova Scotian waters in search of two British ships reportedly carrying gunpowder 
and ordnance supplies. On this mission the two schooners reached Prince Edward 
Island, then called St. John’s Island, then returned to Beverly in early December 
1775 without achieving their objective. They had captured a number of small ves- 
sels, but all had to be returned to their American owners. 

The two vessels based at Beverly, Lee and Warren, were more successful. Capt. 
John Manley got Lee to sea on 28 October. Calling first at Plymouth, he cruised 
between Cape Ann and Cape Cod. He recaptured an American vessel under a 
British prize crew and some smaller craft. Most importantly, on 27 November, the 
small (seventy-four-ton) Lee captured the 250-ton ordnance transport Nancy and 
brought it safely into Gloucester, where its rich military cargo was immediately 
unloaded to supply Washington's army. 

Captain Winborn Adams sailed from Beverly in the schooner Warren on 31 
October. It captured a small schooner and the Boston-bound supply ship Rainbow 
in late November. On Christmas Eve north of Cape Ann, Adams recaptured from 
a British prize crew the brig Sally, bound from Lisbon with a cargo of wine, and 
brought it in as a Christmas present for General Washington. 

Washington, the first of the Plymouth-based schooners to sail, left port at the 
end of October, but its first cruise ended quickly when its crew mutinied and re- 
fused to serve at sea, having enlisted for the army. On 23 November, Washington 
sailed with a new crew, together with Harrison. They soon separated: Washington 
remained off Plymouth, while Harrison audaciously sailed within sight of the Brit- 
ish warships at the entrance of Boston Harbor. Neither schooner achieved results 
of the kind Washington desired. 

Despite the arrival of winter weather, Washington put to sea again on 3 Decem- 
ber, but within thirty-six hours HMS Fowey captured it and took it into Boston as 
the first American armed vessel to be seized. With the end of 1775, army enlist- 
ments expired and the remaining vessels returned to port to reorganize for the 
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Ships of Washington's Navy 


Franklin was named for Dr. Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, chairman of the congressional commit- 
tee overseeing the Continental Army, who visited Washington in October 1775, while the vessel was be- 
ing outfitted. John Glover had leased the sixty-ton fishing schooner Eliza from Archibald Selman, a fish 
merchant from Marblehead. Appraised on 10 October 1775, it was valued at £300 3s. 8d. It carried six 
guns. John Selman was its first commander, in 1775, followed by Samuel Tucker. John Mugford succeeded 
Tucker and, at his death, in June 1776 John Skimmer took command of Franklin. The vessel was returned 
to its owner in early 1777. 


Hancock was named for John Hancock, the Boston merchant and president of the Continental Congress. 
John Glover leased the seventy-two-ton fishing schooner Speedwell from Thomas Grant, a fish merchant of 
Marblehead. Appraised on 10 October 1775, it was valued at £331 3s. 8d. Hancock had a length of sixty feet 
and a beam of twenty feet, and it carried six four-pounder guns. Following the loss of Hannah, Nicholson 
Broughton became its first commander in October 1775. From January 1776, John Manley commanded 
it until May 1776, when Samuel Tucker succeeded him. On 30 January 1776, Manley ran it ashore in the 
engagement with HM brig Hope, though it was later refloated. By the end of 1776, it required a complete 
overhaul and was returned to its owner in early 1777. 


Hannah. A fishing schooner owned by John Glover, it was built in 1765, purchased in 1769, and named for 
Glover's wife. Typically, the schooner fished the offshore banks for part of the year and then traded to the 
West Indies. Glover leased the ship to “the united Colonies of America” on 24 August 1775. Its exact dimen- 
sions are unknown; historians have disagreed on its size, some describing it as having a displacement of 
seventy-eight tons, as Glover's ledger states, and others forty-five tons, on the basis of the standard lease 
rate of the time paid per ton per month. It was commissioned on 5 September 1775, carrying four four- 
pounder guns under Capt. Nicholson Broughton. After a short career, Broughton ran it ashore near Beverly 
in an engagement on 10 October 1775 with HMS Nautilus. Later refloated, it was sold. Hannah is often 
identified as the first armed vessel manned and fitted out for the United States.’ 


Harrison was named for Benjamin Harrison, a member of the Continental Congress from Virginia who 
served on the congressional committee overseeing the Continental Army and who visited Washington 
in October 1775, while the schooner was being outfitted. Built in 1761 as Triton, the sixty-four-ton vessel 
was fitted out at Plymouth under the direction of Capt. Ephraim Bowen Jr. The smallest of Washington's 
schooners, it was armed with four three-pounders and ten swivel guns. It was first commanded by William 
Coit, in October and November 1775. Charles Dyar took command for January and February 1776. Small 
and no longer sturdy, the vessel was decommissioned as unfit for further service in early 1776. 


Lee, named for Richard Henry Lee, a Virginia delegate to Congress, was originally the seventy-two-ton 
Marblehead fishing schooner Two Brothers, owned by Thomas Stevens. Appraised on 12 October 1775 
at £340 10s. and fitted out at Beverly by John Glover, it was armed with four four-pounders, two two- 
pounders, and ten swivel guns. It was commanded first by John Manley, then Daniel Waters from January 
1776, and finally John Skimmer in 1777. The most successful of all Washington's schooners, it captured 
nine prizes under Manley, another nine under Waters, and eight under Skimmer. The last serving schooner 
in Washington's fleet, Lee was returned to its owner in November 1777. 


Lynch was named for Thomas Lynch, a member of Congress from South Carolina who served on the con- 
gressional committee overseeing the Continental Army and who visited Washington in October 1775 
while the vessel was being outfitted. Lynch, originally owned by John Lee of Marblehead, was acquired by 
Glover to replace the captured Washington in late January 1776. John Ayres served as its first captain and 
in it joined in the capture of four prizes. Capt. John Adams replaced Ayres in February 1777. On 19 May 
1777, while on a return passage from France, Lynch was captured by HMS Foudroyant. 


Warren was named for Dr. Joseph Warren, who was killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. The sixty-four-ton 
schooner’s original name was Hawk, its owner John Twisden of Marblehead. It was appraised on 12 Octo- 
ber 1775 for £340 10s. and fitted out at Marblehead with four four-pounder guns. Capt. Winborn Adams 


1. Philip C. F. Smith and Russell W. Knight, “In Troubled Waters: The Elusive Schooner Hannah,” American Neptune 30, no. 
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first took Warren to sea on 31 October 1775. Its first cruising ground was northeast of Cape Ann, where it 
took three prizes. William Burke took command in 1776. Warren participated in the unsuccessful attack on 
the troopship Unity in June 1776. The twenty-eight-gun HMS Liverpool captured it off Nova Scotia on 26 
August 1776. Condemned as a British prize, it was serving as a tender to HMS Milford when it ran aground 
and was wrecked in a storm off Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in December 1776. 


Washington, named for the commander in chief, Gen. George Washington, was originally a 160-ton fish- 
ing schooner from Plymouth named Endeavor. It had two owners: George Erving, who owned a three- 
quarters share in the vessel, and Benjamin Wormwell, its master, who owned a one-fourth share. Early in 
the war, Erving left town to join the Loyalists in Boston, and the Plymouth Committee of Correspondence 
confiscated his share. The town and Wormwell leased it to Congress. During a protracted outfitting and 
manning period, it was rerigged as a brig and armed with six six-pounders and four four-pounders. Wash- 
ington first sailed under the command of Sion Martindale in late November 1775, beginning a very short 
career. The largest vessel in Washington's fleet, it succeeded in capturing a sloop on 25 November, but on 
4-5 December 1775 the twenty-gun HM frigate Fowey captured Washington off Cape Ann. 


coming season.” For the fleet’s first year of operations, 1775, the agents tallied up 
twenty-three captures: three ships, three brigs, nine sloops, and eight schooners.” 


OPERATIONS IN 1776 

Only Captain Manley, the most successful of the original six captains, remained in 
service in the new year. Recognizing his talent, Washington appointed him com- 
modore of the fleet. Even before he learned of his own appointment, Manley put to 
sea in command of Hancock on 20 January. In heavy snow, Hancock captured two 
merchant vessels carrying supplies to the British army in Boston and fought a suc- 
cessful action with the small tender General Gage. On Manley’s return to port he 
heard about both his appointment as commodore and Congress’s decision to build 
thirteen frigates for the Continental Navy. He immediately requested a larger ship. 
Washington promised him one but warned that it would take time and asked him 
to continue in Hancock for the remainder of the season. 

On 30 January, while other schooners were locked into harbor by ice, Manley 
managed to get Hancock out of Plymouth, but HM brig Hope immediately sighted 
it and forced Manley to beach Hancock south of Scituate. British reports indicated 
that the vessel was sunk, but in fact Manley succeeded in getting it off and sailed it 
into Scituate Harbor for repairs. 

By the end of February, Harrison, Lee, Lynch, Franklin, and Warren were readying 
for sea, having made no captures yet this year. Forming a squadron at Gloucester 
of all but Warren, Manley took it to sea on the night of 2 March, just as Washing- 
ton was bombarding Boston. The squadron encountered HM brig Hope off Cape 
Ann, and a half-hour running fight ensued. Although unaware of the British army’s 
intention to withdraw from Boston to Nova Scotia, Manley’s squadron cruised off 
Cape Ann, fortuitously on the British evacuation route. A few days later the schoo- 
ners captured the three-hundred-ton British army transport ship Susannah and 
took it into Portsmouth, New Hampshire. A few days later, back on its cruising 
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station off Cape Ann, Manley’s squadron captured another three-hundred-ton 
transport, Stakesby. As the schooners escorted their prize toward Gloucester, a 
heavy fog set in and Stakesby ran aground. The American seamen attempted to 
salvage the prize, but some days later the Hope brig appeared and burned the vessel 
to prevent American use of its cargo. 

Manley’s squadron returned to its station after repair to discover a large fleet of 
British transports under convoy protection sailing north toward Halifax carrying 
the troops evacuated from Boston. Manley trailed them in the hope that a vessel 
might stray from the protection of the convoy. Having no luck, the schooners re- 
turned once again to Cape Ann, where they captured the brig Elizabeth, carrying a 
number of Boston Loyalists with their personal belongings. 

The schooners returned to their respective ports in early April, just as Wash- 
ington was moving his command to New York. Shortly thereafter the Continental 
Congress ordered Manley into the service of the Continental Navy to command the 
frigate Hancock, then under construction at Newburyport, Massachusetts. Wash- 
ington decided to continue to operate the Massachusetts schooners, despite the loss 
of his commodore and his own movement to the New York area, exercising com- 
mand through General Ward. 

In early May, the schooners Hancock and Franklin sailed from Beverly. With- 
in a day Hancock captured two brigs bound to Boston with food for the British 
troops, unaware that they had evacuated. Ten days later, Franklin captured a simi- 
larly uninformed munitions ship, the 280-ton Hope, fully loaded with arms and 
gunpowder. Franklin’s captain, James Mugford Jr., tried to lead Hope directly into 
Boston through a narrow channel, Pulling Point Gut, but both Hope and Franklin 
grounded on an ebb tide. Learning of this, the British sent three armed boats from 
HMS Experiment and two from HMS Renown to recover Hope. The Americans 
successfully defended their prize, but in the action Mugford died. 

Meanwhile, Lynch was being refitted at Portsmouth, Lee at Gloucester, and Warren 
at Beverly. When the schooners were manned and ready they put to sea and cap- 
tured the 225-ton transport ship Anne, carrying the 1st Battalion of the 71st High- 
land Regiment from Greenock, Scotland. Shortly afterward, Franklin, which had 
returned to Beverly, came out and engaged two other transport ships in a separate 
action but failed to take either of them. 

In early July, General Lord Howe attacked American positions at New York, 
at which Washington retreated into New Jersey. Washington was now too preoc- 
cupied and General Ward too ill to give much attention to the schooners, so their 
captains operated on their own initiative as they saw opportunities. Operating in 
and out of port from late July until early November, they attacked especially Howes 
extended maritime line of communication between New York and Halifax. Also, 
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since British supply ships no longer tried to reach Boston, Washington's schooners 
ranged more widely along the coast, from the Virginia Capes to Nova Scotia.” 

Meanwhile, in Congress, controversy was swirling around Esek Hopkins, com- 
mander in chief of the new Continental Navy. In the course of that politically 
charged debate, Congress voted on 5 August 1776 that its “Marine Committee be 
directed to order the ships and armed vessels, belonging to the continent, out on 
such cruises as they shall think proper?” This order was an attempt by Hopkins’s 
congressional enemies to undercut him, but it also had the effect of bringing Wash- 
ington’s schooners under the immediate control of Congress and the Continental 
Navy. At the end of 1776, their agents counted twenty-four vessels captured for the 
year: ten ships, nine brigs, four sloops, and a schooner, many of them larger vessels 
than their own and carrying arms, troops, provisions, and military supplies.” 


OPERATIONS IN 1777 AND DISSOLUTION 

Notwithstanding their particularly successful 1776 season, the useful employment 
of the schooners was coming to an end; the Continental Navy and Congress’s Ma- 
rine Committee were gradually superseding Washington's naval arrangements. At 
the beginning of 1777 the schooners were not in good condition and funds for 
them were short. John Bradford was obliged to return two schooners, Hancock and 
Franklin, to their owners, leaving the little fleet with three captains—Samuel Tucker, 
John Skimmer, and John Ayres—and no mission. 

Nevertheless, there was work to do. On 3 March, Lynch sailed to Nantes, France, 
carrying secret dispatches from Congress to the American commissioners in Paris, 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane. On its return passage in May, carrying arms for 
the Continental Army, Lynch was captured south of Belle Isle in the Bay of Biscay by 
the eighty-gun HMS Foudroyant, commanded by Capt. John Jervis—the future Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Lord St. Vincent—and taken as a prize into Portsmouth, England. 

The final active vessel of George Washington's navy, Lee, left Boston on 20 March 
1777, cruised as far south as Bermuda, then turned north to the Grand Banks be- 
fore returning to Falmouth (present-day Portland, Maine) on 20 June with five 
prizes. Sailing again on 11 July, Lee stayed at sea for three months until it returned 
to Marblehead on 26 October, ending the longest and last cruise of Washington's 
schooners, and was returned to its original owner.” As the only active schooner 
in 1777, Lee captured all eight prizes taken that year: six brigs, one sloop, and one 
schooner.” With the termination of Lee’s lease, the schooner squadron's unresolved 
accounts and remaining management and prize issues fell to the Navy Board of the 
Eastern Department. 


As the measure of its contribution to the war effort, between 1775 and 1777 Wash- 
ington’s navy seized a total of fifty-five vessels: thirteen ships, eighteen brigs, 
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fourteen sloops, and ten schooners. Of these, eleven were released as not being 
proper prizes, four were recaptured later, and two were retaken by the British be- 
fore they could be brought to port, leaving a net total of thirty-eight enemy vessels 


captured. 
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XIII Debating the Purpose of a.Navy in a New Republic 
The-United States of America 


n the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, most European navies op- 

erated within contexts of established nation-states with developed bureaucra- 

cies and sufficient resources to build and to operate navies capable of a range 
of operations and roles. The new American republic, in thinking about establish- 
ing its own navy, faced not only practical and political problems but also conflict- 
ing domestic ideological viewpoints. These views ranged from total opposition 
to the maintenance of any naval force to specific ideas about what the republic’s 
navy should do. From these and from the early experience of the American navy 
emerged an American naval ideology. 

Americans made two separate attempts to create a navy. The first occurred dur- 
ing the American War of Independence from 1775 to 1783. The second, which 
began in 1793 after a decadelong hiatus when there was no American naval force, 
resulted in the navy that has existed since that time. This gestation was a lengthy 
one and, on many specific issues, reflected neither a clear vision of national inde- 
pendence nor an ideology, or doctrine, for the operation of a navy. There was at 
first only an impulse to react concretely to the British use of force, doing what one 
could with the equipment and capabilities at hand. Later generations were to see 
this ad hoc approach through the lens of a mythology that eventually contributed 
to the formation of a naval ideology in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. In the experience of American naval operations during the four decades 
between 1775 and 1815 can be seen the range of ideological influences and percep- 
tions that were to bear on the formation of the American navy. 


THE GRADUAL FORMATION OF A NAVY DURING 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

During the Revolutionary War in 1775-83, the republic that Americans established 
only very slowly and hesitantly developed the capability to maintain a naval force.’ 
As the political crisis between Britain and its American colonies grew into open 
rebellion in 1774 and 1775, the Royal Navy was superior to all others in the world. 
However, at this point the French navy had a potential superiority—represented by 
its ships in unmanned reserve at Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort—and Spanish ships 
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of the line might come available through a Franco-Spanish alliance.’ On the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic, meanwhile, both the British and the Americans showed, for 
quite different reasons, reluctance to begin an all-out naval conflict. 

The opening events of the conflict occurred ashore, at the towns of Lexington 
and Concord, Massachusetts, on 18 April 1775. The British government initially 
saw in them civil unrest of a common type, in which order was restored by army 
troops in a police action and then the situation resolved politically. Among the 
leading statesmen in the cabinet, only the secretary at war, William Barrington, 
second Viscount Barrington, advocated a naval solution. His cabinet colleagues 
quickly rejected his proposal of a blockade of New England ports as tending to 
encourage further American opposition rather than mollify it. Amid differing po- 
litical and strategic views within the government, the cabinet eventually decided 
to send troops to Boston to quash the unrest. However, the commander on the 
North American Station at the opening of the rebellion, Vice Adm. Samuel Graves, 
had already begun to bombard colonial ports, although formally the Royal Navy’s 
principal role at that point was to enforce the Navigation Acts in peacetime, and 
in wartime to support the British army.’ Graves’s action had an effect opposite to 
that intended, broadening resentment in America and encouraging a maritime 
response. 

Meanwhile, American representatives had gathered in the Continental Con- 
gress and had begun a fifteen-year examination of and debate on nearly every fun- 
damental aspect of representative democracy and the institutions appropriate to 
a republic. The Continental Congress, comprising delegations from the thirteen 
separate colonies, had no constitutional legitimacy or authority but nevertheless 
represented the first centralized government over the colonies. As Britain's first at- 
tempt to quell the unrest in Massachusetts failed and the rebellion grew, Congress 
began slowly and erratically to evolve methods, procedures, and authority for a 
naval force. 

In 1774, 1775, and early 1776, the Continental Congress reached no clear con- 
sensus about how to form a government. The bitter debates to which that body 
was prone often reflected differences of personality and local interests as well as 
disagreements on ends and means with respect to current issues. Some members 
expressed then-radical ideas about complete independence; others were reluctant 
to take any steps that would so provoke the British government as to preclude an 
advantageous political solution within the empire. One such step, some believed, 
would be to create a united American naval force. For this reason, as well as the ex- 
pense involved, the First Continental Congress did not raise the subject.’ The prac- 
tical difficulties of manning an American navy was another issue that gave pause to 
some members of Congress. The British Restraining Acts had left some American 
seamen unemployed, for whom a new American navy would be an opportunity 
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for new employment, but some of these men were not optimistic about what they 
could achieve against the well-trained Royal Navy.’ 

As the military situation drew toward the clash at Bunker Hill, Congress voted 
to create a Continental Army and selected George Washington to be that army's 
commander in chief.‘ The colonists were also well aware of the sea as a highway of 
communication, a source of food, and, if necessary, a place for battle. Many shared 
in the natural impulse of maritime communities to arm ships for their own protec- 
tion and to promote their cause in the face of British maritime power. Interestingly, 
the first American maritime response to the actions at Lexington and Concord was 
to send a fast packet boat to England with the colonists’ viewpoints.’ This points to 
the importance of what would become a key function for the new American navy, 
ensuring safe and secure maritime communications. 

Meanwhile, in North America, several events occurred that involved armed 
force afloat. Shortly after Lexington and Concord, the idea came up of capturing 
the British fortifications at Crown Point and Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake Cham- 
plain, where the British kept most of their artillery. Militiamen from Massachusetts 
under Benedict Arnold, from Connecticut under John Brown, and from Vermont 
under Ethan Allen soon joined forces to undertake the project. Initially and briefly 
lucky, Arnold’s troops captured an armed Loyalist schooner on 11 May 1775 at 
Skenesboro, New York, renamed her Liberty, and put her to use in their attack.’ A 
week or so later, on 19 May, another group of Arnold’s soldiers captured an armed 
British supply sloop in the nearby Richelieu River, renamed her Enterprise, and 
then employed her in capturing bateaux.’ The usefulness of these chance acquisi- 
tions suggested the value an organized and trained naval force might have. 

Similarly, on the New England coast between May and July 1775, local sailors 
made minor attacks on British naval forces using whatever arms and small craft 
were at hand. In late July, Americans in whaleboats attacked and burned the Bos- 
ton Lighthouse, capturing the marines guarding it.” Throughout the war, Ameri- 
cans were typically to use whaleboats for such small raids, which were effective in 
that they forced the British to divert forces from other missions.” These attacks 
were more frequent off seaports, as “foraging” from ships taking supplies to British 
forces, again suggesting uses for an organized naval force. 

One of the most famous early attacks on the Royal Navy occurred on 12 June 
1775, at Machias, Maine. There, local townspeople got into a dispute with a Loyal- 
ist who was bringing much-needed supplies to the small lumbering community by 
sea, escorted by a small Royal Navy schooner, and wanted to obtain firewood for the 
British army in Boston. After a series of altercations ashore, Jeremiah O’Brien and 
a group of fellow militiamen put to sea and captured the British naval vessel.” This 
incident is illustrative of a more significant issue, colonists’ refusal to honor British 
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military and naval demands for livestock, food supplies, and fuel as a reaction to 
British naval bombardments of colonial ports.” 

At this point, with no central naval force to call on, the individual states had to 
act on their own. Almost simultaneously with the incident at Machias, the Rhode 
Island General Assembly on 12 June voted to charter two armed vessels to protect 
the colony’s trade. The two ships—one manned with eight men and a larger one 
with thirty, all in the colony’s pay—were under the overall command of Capt. 
Abraham Whipple. In Providence, the state capital, the merchant John Brown of- 
fered to sell his sloop Katy for this purpose.” Rhode Island so became the first of 
the thirteen colonies to create a naval force of its own.” 

Meanwhile, representatives of all the American colonies had gathered for the 
Second Continental Congress in Philadelphia. One of South Carolinas represen- 
tatives, Christopher Gadsden, who had served in it for several years as a purser, 
believed that the Royal Navy was not as formidable as many feared. He suggested 
that some smaller British units—cutters, sloops, and schooners—could be quickly 
seized and then used to take larger warships. John Adams circulated Gadsden’s 
views to legislators in the Massachusetts Provincial Congress.“ About this same 
time, Massachusetts too began considering the establishment of its own armed sea- 
going force. On 7 June, the state legislature established a committee to examine the 
issue; on the 20th it resolved that Massachusetts supply not fewer than six vessels 
armed of eight to fourteen guns and a proportionate number of swivel guns and 
smaller weapons. On further consideration, the Massachusetts Provincial Congress 
decided that a naval force was too expensive just then.” No immediate further ac- 
tion was taken, but the thought remained. 

Members of Congress in Philadelphia were beginning to perceive a distinctive 
role for American naval forces as such. First, they thought (unrealistically, not- 
withstanding Gadsden’s view) about using small armed vessels adapted from mer- 
chant service to capture from the Royal Navy larger, purpose-built warships and 
the trained sailors on board them. Second, they saw an opportunity to force British 
forces to evacuate Boston by interrupting their supply lines across the Atlantic. 
Third, American seamen believed that with armed ships they could evade the Brit- 
ish blockade of American ports efficiently enough to maintain their traditional 
maritime trade.” 

The Continental Congress first moved from discussions about naval affairs 
to action on 18 July 1775. It was already clear that the conflict had an essential 
maritime dimension and that there were strategic roles that American naval forces 
could undertake. However, the delegates in Philadelphia agreed that the powers 
and resources of the Continental Congress were too limited for any useful naval 
effort. It could, however, “get out of the way”: Congress delegated the matter to 
each of the thirteen individual colonies—“That each colony, at their own expence 
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make such provision by armed vessels or otherwise . . . for the protection of their 
harbors and navigation on their sea coasts, against all unlawful invasions, attacks 
and depredations, from cutters and ships of war?” Soon, however, events were to 
reveal additional requirements that could be met only by a naval force operating on 
broader terms than could those of the individual colonies. 

Meanwhile, the Continental Congress's action renewed interest on the topic in 
Massachusetts. At some point between July and August 1775, John Glover, a lead- 
ing fish merchant of Marblehead and the colonel of the regiment protecting that 
port, undertook to obtain and arm fishing vessels there. On 24 August 1775, Glover 
leased to the “United Colonies of America” his own fishing schooner, the seventy- 
eight-ton Hannah, “fitted out & equippd with Arms, Ammunition and Provisions, 
at the Continental Expence”” 

In early September, Gen. George Washington directed Capt. Nicholas Broughton, 
a Marblehead fishing skipper and merchant, to take command of Hannah as an 
officer of the Continental Army in Glover's 21st (Marblehead) Regiment. As com- 
mander in chief of the army, Washington ordered him to seize “such Vessels as may 
be found on the High Seas or elsewhere, bound inward and outward to or from 
Boston, in the Service of the ministerial Army, and to take and seize all such Vessels, 
laden with Soldiers, Arms, Ammunition, or Provisions for or from s[ai]d Army?” 

While Broughton and his fellow captains in army-contracted Marblehead fish- 
ing vessels carried out naval missions in support of Washington’s army from 1775 
until 1777, other, complementary initiatives were going forward that pointed to the 
need of a national naval force and of the central governmental apparatus necessary 
to build, outfit, man, supply, organize, and direct warships if they are to operate 


efficiently at sea. 


BRINGING REGIONAL INITIATIVES TO CONGRESS 

In nearby Rhode Island, the General Assembly passed a resolution on 26 August 
1775 recommending to the Continental Congress “that the building and equipping 
of an American fleet, as soon as possible, would greatly conduce to the preservation 
of lives, liberty and property of the good people of these colonies?” 

The Rhode Island delegation to the Continental Congress presented this propo- 
sition on 3 October.” On the 5th, the day before debate on it was scheduled, Con- 
gress received intelligence that two unarmed English brigs carrying supplies to 
the British army had set sail from England in August for Quebec with no convoy 
protection.” Congress immediately appointed a committee of three—Silas Deane, 
John Langdon, and John Adams—to prepare a plan for intercepting these vessels. 
On the same day, Congress ordered General Washington to request that Massachu- 
setts place its two armed vessels under his command and then send them imme- 
diately to capture the British supply ships.” At the same time, Congress requested 
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that Rhode Island and Connecticut as well place their armed state vessels on Con- 
tinental “risque and pay during their thus being employed.” 

In his Autobiography, John Adams recalls that the opposition to these resolu- 
tions was “very loud and vehement.” The idea of intercepting and attacking British 
forces at sea was “represented as the most wild, visionary, mad project that ever had 
been imagined. It was an infant, taking a mad bull by his horns; and what was more 
profound and remote, it was said it would ruin the character, and corrupt the morals 
of all our seamen. It would make them selfish, piratical, mercenary, bent wholly 
upon plunder, &c. &c.”” 

Adams was an ardent advocate for a naval force, and his life experience on the 
Massachusetts seacoast and his career as a lawyer in local courts had given him 
much insight into maritime affairs. He explained: 


I had conversed much with the gentlemen who conducted our cod and whale fisheries, as 
well as the other navigation of the country, and had heard much of the activity, enterprise, 
patience, perseverance, and daring intrepidity of our seamen. I had formed a confident 
opinion that, if they were once let loose upon the ocean, they would contribute greatly to the 
relief of our wants, as well as to the distress of the enemy.” 


There being no executive branch of government, Congress inched slowly forward 
with legislation, forming the new American state. On 6 October, the committee 
presented its report; it was made available to members of Congress before it was 
to be discussed on the floor. Also on the 6th the Rhode Island resolution was to be 
debated, but Congress delayed it yet another day.” Before that vote Samuel Chase of 
Maryland wondered aloud whether it was practical to have a naval force, whether 
an order for its creation would just be “a mere Piece of Paper,’ and whether a naval 
force could be raised and paid.” 

The next day, Congress duly took up Rhode Island's resolution. As John Adams 
recorded in his notes, Chase vigorously attacked the notion: “It is the maddest Idea 
in the World, to think of building an American Fleet. Its Latitude is wonderful [ie., 
the scope of the proposal and thus the scale of its cost are boundless]. We should 
mortgage the whole Continent. Recollect the Intelligence on your Table—defend 
N. York—fortify upon Hudsons River?” Gadsden of South Carolina, whose port of 
Charleston was one of the five largest in the colonies, took a less inflexible view: “I 
am against the Extensiveness of the Rhode Island Plan, but it is absolutely necessary 
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that some Plan of Defence by Sea should be adopted.” After further acrimonious 
exchanges, the members put off further discussion for nine days, until 16 October. 

The letter to Washington that Congress had directed on 5 October had been 
duly sent the same day by the body’s president, John Hancock; on the 12th, Wash- 
ington’s response from his headquarters at Cambridge, Massachusetts, arrived. 
Washington explained his actions and plans at sea and sent copies of the orders he 


had given Captain Broughton. He also drew attention to the possible difficulties of 
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working with several naval forces, each with officers and men engaged on different 
terms and rates of pay for similar services. 

General Washington had also written an earlier letter, on 5 October, and on the 
13th it arrived and was read to Congress. By this letter Congress first learned that 
Washington had on his own already acquired three armed schooners, at Continen- 
tal expense. He was now asking Congress how captured ships and cargoes were to 
be disposed of. The effect of Washington's taking this initiative, preempting Con- 
gress, was to allow members who had been hesitant to agree more readily to the 
proposed naval force.” 

That same day, 13 October, Congress debated the committee’s plan to capture 
the British arms ships and took two firm steps toward, as it proved, creating a navy. 
First, it authorized purchasing and arming two vessels “to cruize eastward, for in- 
tercepting such transports as may be laden with warlike stores and other supplies 
for our enemies”—the first congressional authorization for national warships.” 
Second, Congress appointed another committee of three—again Deane and Lang- 
don but this time Gadsden in place of Adams—to contract for fitting out these 
vessels, after having prepared for Congress an estimate of the expense involved and 
received its approval.” This resolution was a significant step toward centralized 
governmental control: it established the first American governmental supervisory 
body for a navy. These acts were a substantial advance over what had existed before 
in America, but what they created was only a faint glimmer of the complicated 
fiscal-military agencies that supported European navies. 


THE CONTINENTAL NAVY IN PERSPECTIVE 

Later events demonstrated the cogency of early American reservations about what 
a small, makeshift naval force could do against a major power. Not surprisingly, su- 
perior British naval force crushed the products of these overoptimistic ideas. Con- 
gress tried various approaches to efficient central naval administration, but none 
were successful, and very few men came forward who were capable of managing 
them. 

The service that came to be known as the Continental Navy had a short his- 
tory, lasting only from 1775 until 1785, when the government dissolved it and sold 
its last ship. In that brief period, however, the Continental Navy had reached a 
substantial size: nearly sixty vessels were at one time or another on its list. These 
included one seventy-four-gun ship of the line (never commissioned) and sixteen 
frigates, of which six never went to sea. Twelve merchant ships were acquired in 
America and converted into warships, eleven more purchased in Europe. Five 
prizes were taken up, as were some local and subsidiary vessels.” As Congress was 
acquiring ships, it was also trying, with great difficulty, to create the administrative 
structure necessary to manage and support it. To complicate matters, the Conti- 
nental Navy was not the only force the new nation had at sea. Many operations 
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that, in theory, a small national navy could have undertaken were more often and 
more effectively handled by state navies or privateers.” The extensive privateering 
element also competed with the Continental Navy for political support, seamen, 
gunpowder, and supplies.” 

During its ten years of existence, the Continental Navy played only a limited 
role. Its purpose was to contribute to what was for much of the period a civil conflict 
between colonists and the British government. The Continental Navy operated in 
the context of people’s and partisan warfare. Aside from privateering activities, for 
which actual privateers were more precisely fitted, the navy did serve with some ef- 
fectiveness. It undertook vital tasks for the nascent revolutionary government that 
privateers could not do as effectively, such as showing the flag in foreign waters, 
carrying government funds, and transporting diplomats. These were vital func- 
tions that underscore the navy’s role in the rise of a fiscal-military state between 
1775 and 1779 and of a symbiotic relationship between that new state and the navy. 
Thereafter, however, the naval component of this fiscal-military development lost 
its force as political ideologies resisted the creation of a bureaucratic, central gov- 
ernment with executive powers. 

With the Peace of Paris, which secured American independence in 1783, the 
few missions that the Continental Navy had efficiently and uniquely performed 
were no longer needed. Given the problems of finance and supply, as well as the 
nearly complete absence of administrators willing to undertake their management, 
it is not surprising that the new country disbanded its little navy and had for years 
very little interest in reviving it. In contrast to the great European naval powers, 
the United States at this point showed neither the desire nor the capability to as- 
semble the infrastructure of bureaucracy, dockyards, and industry that necessarily 
accompany a navy. The essential centralization of fiscal, bureaucratic, and military 
control could not be achieved or sustained between 1775 and 1785. The basic ele- 
ments did not begin to develop until 1794, and only after three decades, in 1815, 
would they allow at all for the sustainment of the U.S. Navy. 

Nevertheless, the Continental Navy did leave a legacy. Recollection of its weak- 
nesses initially deterred new attempts to establish a permanent naval force, but 
when the young republic decided again to have a navy, the experience of former 
Continental Navy officers, men, and shipyards was a resource the new navy could 
draw on for a decade, even two.” A fiscal-military organization for the U.S. Navy, 
comparable to those in Europe in the late eighteenth century, came to full fruition 
only with the establishment of the naval bureaus in 1842 and their refinement dur- 
ing the war years of 1861-65. 

The American naval experience during the Revolutionary War created fig- 
ures whose exploits made them national heroes. Around them, an extensive and 
mainly celebratory biographical literature developed, which became the first and 
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predominant form of naval historical writing in the United States.” Among these 
figures were John Barry, Nicholas Biddle, Gustavus Conyngham, Seth Harding, 
Lambert Wickes, and, above all, John Paul Jones.” Jones became the foremost 
among America’s pantheon of warrior sailors. As President Theodore Roosevelt 
said at the ceremonial reburial of Jones's remains in the crypt of the Naval Acad- 
emy Chapel in Annapolis, Maryland, on 24 April 1906: “Every officer in our Navy 
should feel in each fiber of his being an eager desire to emulate the energy, the 
professional capacity, the indomitable determination, the dauntless scorn of death 
which marked John Paul Jones above all his fellows?“ The creation and sustain- 
ment of the ideal of the fighting sailor is a crucial characteristic of a national naval 


ideology. 


THE PERIOD WITHOUT A NAVY 

For the nine years between 1785 and 1794, the new American republic had no ca- 
pacity for deploying armed force at sea. As early as 1777, the Continental Congress 
sought to establish a formal union of the thirteen states through a foundational 
document, a constitution. All thirteen states finally ratified it, and it became ef- 
fective in 1781 as the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union. It created a 
loose association that reserved most of the power to the states; there was no central 
executive or executive agencies, no judiciary, and no basis for taxation or other 
means to finance any such. While it did envisage armed forces, it set up no effective 
way to direct or to provide for them centrally. 

Legislators began to find flaws in the Articles, but all the early attempts to make 
changes failed, owing to the requirement that all state legislatures agree to any pro- 
posal. Finally, in 1787, an agreement was reached to convene a grand convention 
of all the states to consider how to improve the arrangement. The result was the 
writing in 1787, adoption in 1788, and ratification over the next two years of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

In 1787-88, before final adoption of the Constitution, politicians extensively 
debated every element and article. Article 1, section 8, clauses 13 and 14, gave Con- 
gress the power “To provide and maintain a Navy” and “To make Rules for the 
Government and Regulation of the land and naval Forces.” The main issue was 
whether Congress should actually exercise these powers and establish such a force. 
The two main political parties, the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists, took dia- 
metrically opposing views of the matter. The Federalists saw a navy as a means of 
self-defense that would also allow the country to have an active role in international 
relations. As James Wilson of Pennsylvania asked in debate, “With what propriety 
can we hope our flag will be respected, while we have not a single gun to fire in 
its defence?” The main opposition argument held that there was no danger. The 
United States was separated by the entire Atlantic from the Old World and at peace 
with all nations: a navy would be superfluous. The Anti-Federalists wanted to focus 
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on internal expansion within North America, not across the oceans. A third group 
was allied with the Anti-Federalists but opposed national power in principle and 
was interested only in local, home rule. As historian Marshall Smelser describes its 
members, “They seem to have envisioned the United States as peopled by fiercely 
republican freemen, loosely confederated on a long narrow coastal strip, their pro- 
vincial affairs more engrossing than the transactions of the distant, gaudy mon- 
archies beyond the concentric arcs of the ocean and the sky?” The most effective 
argument for a navy capable of operating in distant waters appeared in the yearlong 
debate in the Federalist Papers. In that series of articles and elsewhere, James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, and David Ramsay argued that only a constitution of the na- 
ture of that now before the states could make naval defenses possible and create the 
federal union into a source of maritime strength.” 


HISTORICAL DEBATES 

For many years the prevailing interpretation of the early formation of the U.S. Navy 
from 1785 has been that of an ideological debate between two broad viewpoints. 
At first, historians described this schism as party-political differences between the 
Federalists (whose leaders, such as George Washington and John Adams, argued 
for centralized government), and the faction that would soon become known as 
Republicans, or Democratic-Republicans, led by Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison.” 

In 1971, Joseph Henrich pointed out that those who opposed the establishment 
of a navy in the years following 1788 reflected the thinking of the English radical 
political theorists who had provided the rationale for the Revolution itself. That 
is, Republican politicians and publicists opposed the navy because they believed it 
just another tool that would destroy the liberties of Americans.” Two years later, 
John J. Kelly Jr. explained John Adams's opposing views about a navy in ideological 
terms.” W. G. Anderson immediately countered, showing that John Adams had 
entered the Revolutionary War believing that “human reason and international law 
would protect the rights of neutral shippers, thus rendering navies unnecessary?” 
However, growing practical experience in diplomacy in Europe during and im- 
mediately after the Revolution led Adams to modify his views and conclude that 
armed force was necessary for the safety of commerce at sea.” 

From 1980, historians began to refer to the contending groups simply as “naval- 
ists” and “anti-navalists,’ moving away from purely party-political explanations. 
Craig Symonds has explained that the two opposing ideologies both supported 
having a navy but differed with regard to its employment. The navalists were those 
who considered a navy a symbol of national adulthood. They were “concerned 
with image, honor, prestige, and diplomatic clout.” The anti-navalists “opposed 
a navy whose mission would be to impress other nations with America’s potential 
strength and vitality and therefore to act as either a deterrent to war or as a means 
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of exercising leverage on the policies of other nations?” The anti-navalists saw that 
a navy would involve the United States in European politics and be very costly. 

In 2006, Joseph P. Slaughter II presented a critical revision to the earlier inter- 
pretations. He argued that there were five, not two, competing strategic visions for 
an American navy. The first view was that there should be no navy at all. Those 
who did desire a navy had, among them, four strategic visions: a commerce navy, 
a regional navy, a capital navy, and a coastal navy. Each of these, Slaughter argued, 
was a product of various factors: contingencies, international and domestic politics, 
republican ideology, and economic realities.” Each was put into practice at various 
points in the first thirty years of the republic. 


A Country without a Navy 

Slaughter argues that anti-navy policy makers held power between 1782 and 1793, 
a period when the country’s finances were fragile and no external situations created 
pressure for a navy.” The only demand for armed ships was in connection with the 
customs and coastal shipping protection. 

George Washington became the first president and John Adams his vice presi- 
dent on 30 April 1789. As a central government began to develop under the Fed- 
eralist Party’s leadership, the Treasury Department, under Alexander Hamilton, 
quickly became the largest of the new government agencies. In April 1790, Ham- 
ilton took the first step toward the establishment of the Revenue Marine, laying 
before Congress a bill authorizing a flotilla of ten cutters. These armed vessels, 
thirty-six to fifty feet long, began to get to sea in 1791 to guard trade in local waters 
and enforce the payment of customs duties, the only source of income for the new 
republic.” 


A Commerce Navy, 1794-1796 

There was no urgent need for an American navy until the Wars of the French Revo- 
lution, when Portugal, which had been protecting neutral trade to the Mediterra- 
nean from North African corsairs, was induced by Britain to divert its naval activ- 
ity to the larger campaign against France. American shipping was now exposed to 
attack, creating the first demands in America for the establishment of a new naval 
force, what was to be the U.S. Navy, in 1794-96.” 


A Regional Navy, 1797-1800 

Americans saw the need to protect their neutral trade broaden to the North Ameri- 
can coast and the West Indies when the French Directory authorized privateers to 
operate in those regions. It was in this initial context that Congress and the Fed- 
eralist civilian leadership of the new U.S. Navy began to develop ideas for a more 
significant, capital-ship navy. 

A Capital-Ship Navy, 1799-1800 

In 1799, in the midst of the Quasi-War with France and in the last years of the Ad- 
ams administration, Congress authorized the construction of six seventy-four-gun 
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ships of the line, but the program quickly proved overambitious. Naval expenses 
jumped to nearly $3.5 million, or 29 percent of the nation’s total expenditures.” 


A Commerce Navy, 1801-1805 

The election of Thomas Jefferson as president in 1801 brought the Republican 
Party to power. Jefferson returned the Navy to its commerce-protecting role in the 
Mediterranean when the bashaw of Tripoli declared war on the United States in 
1801 at the outset of the Barbary Wars. A peace treaty in 1805 ended the immediate 
threat, but commerce protection continued as the primary purpose of American 
naval operations for the following year or so.” 


A Coastal Navy, 1806-1812 

Already, despite the continuing overseas threat to commerce, Congress had been 
rapidly reducing the naval budget; as early as 1801, during the Barbary Wars, Con- 
gress had demanded that the Navy sell off its ships except for a small core of frig- 
ates. By 1810, the Navy’s budget had been pared to under $1.7 million, or 12 per- 
cent of the federal budget. 

At the same time, however, Great Britain’s need for seamen to man its fleet to 
fight Napoleon was increasing, and a number of vessels were assigned to impress 
them. When in April 1806 one of these, the fifty-gun HMS Leander, intending to 
fire across the bow of an American ship off New York, hit and killed an American 
seaman, Americans began to become more concerned about coastal defense. Their 
agitation increased when in 1807 HMS Leopard attacked USS Chesapeake on suspi- 
cion of harboring British deserters.” 

Jefferson's reaction was not to go to war but to turn to economic sanctions and 
defensive coastal naval operations. Congress resorted to constructing 188 gunboats 
as an alternative to expensive fortifications, although not a replacement for a seago- 
ing navy.” 

THE WAR OF 1812 

In 1812, the American government initiated a war against Britain without the re- 
sources, military or naval, needed to fight a war effectively; it was still wedded to 
the idea of a coastal navy. In that war, which lasted from 1812 to 1815, the U.S. Navy 
achieved some remarkable single-ship victories and its sailors demonstrated laud- 
able courage and stamina, but over the course of the conflict the Royal Navy virtu- 
ally eliminated it.“ That the war ended in American victory was not the result of 
military or naval prowess. Rather, as was the case in some twentieth-century “small 
wars, Britain, exhausted from the Napoleonic Wars, was unable and unwilling to 
stretch its resources to the extent necessary to defeat the Americans. The U.S. Navy 
tacitly benefited from the Pax Britannica that followed, developing independently 
from 1815 as a commerce-protection navy. Beyond that, however, the naval War 
of 1812 left among Americans an ideological legacy that had several dimensions. 
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Popularized retrospectively as “America’s Second War of Independence,’ the 
conflict inspired inspirational legends and romantic, nationalistic notions about 
American naval excellence. The stories center mainly on the frigate actions of the 
first six months of the war, particularly those of the frigate Constitution—“Old 
Ironsides; still preserved today in Boston Harbor to perpetuate those sentiments. 
Other sources included the naval battles on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain and the 
British defeat at New Orleans.” The famous wartime slogan “Free Trade and Sail- 
ors’ Rights,” which evoked two naval goals of the war and which Capt. David Porter 
flew from the masthead of USS Essex to inspire his crew, remained a catchphrase 
for more than a century. A fusion of the Enlightenment with plebeian ideals of the 
Age of Revolution, the phrase captured American wartime sentiments and took on 
numerous dimensions in American culture and ideology.” Similarly, Capt. James 
Lawrence's dying words “Don't give up the ship,” uttered as his USS Chesapeake was 
on the verge of capture by HMS Shannon, became a heroic slogan. Oliver Hazard 
Perry displayed it on a banner in his victory on Lake Erie a few months later. That 
flag in turn became a naval icon, still widely reproduced across America in the 
twenty-first century.” In particular, the American naval exploits of the War of 1812 
became part of the ideological, rhetorical advocacy for an entirely different, major- 
power navy in the 1880s and 1890s." 

The American general public tends to forget the details of naval history between 
1775 and 1815, but not such figures as John Paul Jones, James Lawrence, David 
Porter, and Oliver Hazard Perry, or the frigate Constitution. With these names are 
still associated important patriotic and inspirational stories that resonate today for 
many Americans, and especially for the professionals serving in the navy of the 
United States. 
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XIV The Naval War of 1812 in International Perspective 


f, as often has been said, the War of 1812 has been a “forgotten conflict; it 
[== can be so now, in the light of the commemorative events surrounding 

its bicentenary in the United States and Canada and the scholarly conferences 
and waves of new books and articles on the topic. There was even doubt about this 
characterization a decade ago, but surely we must cast it aside now.’ In the past few 
years, new work by scholars on both sides of the Atlantic has certainly brought 
the subject before a much wider audience and offered a range of interpretations. 
Authoritative accounts, such as that by Donald Hickey, have been updated and re- 
issued in the past decade, and historians have made important new contributions 
to understanding the war.’ These include Barry Gough, David Skaggs, Nicholas 
Rodger, Jon Latimer, Jeremy Black, Gordon Wood, Stephen Budiansky, George 
Daughan, Kevin McCranie, Brian Arthur, Andrew Lambert, J. C. A. Stagg, Troy 
Bickham, and Nicole Eustace.’ The U.S. Navy itself has contracted for the writing of 
a commemorative coffee-table history of the naval war and is completing four large 
volumes of edited historical documents.’ 

Across all these books—not to mention scholarly articles—there is still, how- 
ever, a surprising lack of unanimity on how and why the war began, what the effects 
of military and naval operations were, how the war ended, and what its ultimate 
outcome was. These are certainly the fundamental questions that students and fac- 
ulty at any war college need to ask as they try to understand a major issue of hu- 
man history: the problem of war itself. To grapple with these fundamental issues, 
one needs to go beyond the details of military and naval operations and look at the 
larger issues. 

In the case of the War of 1812, that has been extremely difficult to do. Among 
the belligerents, fundamental patriotic passions survive after two hundred years, 
and even new scholarship reflects meanings assigned the war by national histori- 
ans. For Canadians, who fought the war as British colonials, the War of 1812 has 
had a pivotal place in national history and recollection. For many years Canadians 
accepted the myth that militia in Upper Canada (now Ontario) had saved the prov- 
ince from conquest by the United States, a myth that became part of the national 
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narratives of loyalty to the Crown as well as an instance of an early nationalistic 
impulse. The eminent Canadian military historians George Stanley and Charles 
Stacey exploded the militia myth, only to replace the militia with the regular British 
army and the Royal Navy. On the maritime side, Canadian historians have studied 
actions on the Great Lakes and privateering.” 

Recent Canadian scholarship in social and military history has shown that there 
was at the time of the War of 1812 a strong element of Americanization in the Cana- 
dian provinces resulting from economic developments south of the border. A large 
number of Americans had left the United States to take advantage of the availability 
of Crown lands in Canada. British officials feared that these recent arrivals were not 
loyal at all and gave the British army more reason to defend Canada than the Ameri- 
cans had to attack it. More broadly, modern research has shown that, in contrast to 
the traditional story, public attitudes toward the war outside Upper Canada were ei- 
ther ambiguous or ambivalent, certainly among francophones, of whom many were 
still doubtful about British rule and had little interest in American republicanism.” 

In the United States, the War of 1812 was originally and widely seen as culminat- 
ing what had been started in 1775. By the late nineteenth century there remained 
in public memory only such events as Andrew Jackson's victory at New Orleans 
in 1815, the Navy’s frigate victories early in the war, the burning of Washington, 
and “the rockets’ red glare” that showed that the flag was still there at Baltimore. In 
twentieth-century American historical writing, historiography of the war became 
somewhat confusing. On one hand, it was seen in terms of the rise of America as 
a world power, on the other as a product of the dynamics of internal American re- 
gional politics and interest groups in the expansion of the United States across the 
continent. A scholarly debate resulted over whether internal or external causes for 
the war had been foremost, to be replaced by exchanges about the rise and preser- 
vation of republicanism, the assertion of individualism, liberalism, and domestic 
political extremism.’ 

Meanwhile, there has been a more consistent discussion among naval histori- 
ans. The discussion here falls into several national categories and perspectives. On 
the American side, the longest tradition in American naval historiography com- 
prises the many heroic biographies of naval captains (such as James Lawrence, Ste- 
phen Decatur, John Rodgers, and Isaac Hull) and of the American commanders in 
the battles on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain (Oliver Hazard Perry and Thomas 
Macdonough).’ This category has also included studies of the wartime frigates, 
both collectively and individually.’ 

A complementary American line of naval interpretation has been called the “na- 
valist school,” referring to those who between 1882 and 1905 argued for a strong 
US. Navy. This group interpreted the naval side of the War of 1812 as a cautionary 
tale of the dire straits that befall nations with inadequate naval preparation and 
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naval force.” The most prominent authors in this school were a future president of 
the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, and the naval historian and theorist Alfred 
Thayer Mahan." The nineteenth-century navalists argued that the lack of naval 
preparation before 1812 had crippled the United States at sea; the more extreme 
interpreters went further, to claim that it was the glorious victories won by heroic 
American sailors that had obtained an acceptable end to the war. The navalists con- 
cluded that the War of 1812 showed future generations the futility of land warfare 
and demonstrated the strategic imperative of a strong navy for national defense. 
Captain Mahan also used the War of 1812 as an instructive example for current 
policy but was more cautious: “Not by rambling operations, or naval duels, are 
wars decided, but by force massed, and handled in skillful combination? Mahan 
advised, “It matters not that the particular force be small. The art of war is the same 
throughout; and may be illustrated as readily, though less conspicuously, by a flo- 
tilla as by an armada?” 

This American naval tradition of using the War of 1812 as an exemplar contin- 
ues to this day. In the preface to the U.S. Navy’s coffee-table, illustrated history of 
the war, the Secretary of the Navy, Ray Mabus (served 2009-17), wrote, “The les- 
sons that the Navy and Marine Corps learned during the War of 1812 continue to 
shape our history. Our earliest heroes—Decatur, Hull, Perry, Macdonough, Porter, 
and others—set the standard for leadership, courage, seamanship, and innovation 
that our modern leaders strive to emulate?” In the June 2012 issue of Naval His- 
tory magazine, the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Jonathan W. Greenert, USN 
(served 2011-15), draws three “key lessons from the U.S. Navy’s first sustained trial 
by fire”: “Warfighting First. Operate Forward. Be Ready.’ The Navy’s experience 
in that war showed that shortfalls in preparation before the war had hurt the coun- 
try. At the same time, its tactical proficiency, forward operations, and warfighting 
readiness became naval hallmarks that endure today in public memory.” 

The interpretation of the war in British scholarship was established by William 
M. James soon after the conflict.“ First, he sought to correct the exaggerated claims 
of American writers and to show how effectively a great navy had dealt with minor 
American naval forces at a time that it was engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
against Napoleon. As N. A. M. Rodger put it, “For the British the American War 
was a tiresome irritant, which they wished to end by bringing home to Madison's 
government the reality of its situation, without diverting major forces from the fi- 
nal effort to defeat Napoleon.” Brian Arthur has produced impressive and detailed 
research on the growing effectiveness of the British naval blockade, and Andrew 
Lambert has offered a precise, detailed, and documented demolition of the tradi- 
tional American navalist interpretation. 

This wide variety of nationally oriented scholarship points to the need for a 
balanced interpretation that views the war from all sides and in terms of those 
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basic questions that one should ask: How do wars begin?” What are the effects of 
armed force in achieving objectives or thwarting those of the opponent? How do 
wars end? To that end, Jeremy Black, J. C. A. Stagg, and Troy Bickham have already 
made impressive contributions. Certainly more new scholarship and interpretation 
will come in the future, but one can offer at the moment a tentative summary, a 
progress report. 


HOW THE WAR OF 1812 BEGAN 

The roots of the war stretched back a decade or more on both the British and Amer- 
ican sides. For some in Britain, the new American republic had proved both erratic 
and irritating. Incessant American protests about impressment and neutral rights 
were bothersome and seemed entirely out of place in Britain’s struggle, often alone, 
to survive against overwhelming French military power. The Americans seemed 
overambitious, greedy, and avaricious, eager to expand their territory, trade, and 
profits at the expense of Britain and Spain. A vocal group of British critics still 
resented the terms on which the Whig governments of Lord Rockingham and the 
Earl of Shelburne had granted American independence in 1783, thinking the terms 
and boundaries far too generous. Moreover, Americans appeared to favor France 
over Britain. It was understandable that Americans had some empathy with France, 
given that American independence resulted from French intervention and that 
there were ideological connections between American and French republicanism. 
But continuing American support for Bonaparte, the archdictator and destroyer of 
liberty, was going too far.” 

From the American point of view, there was neither a single stated cause nor 
catalyst that moved President James Madison to propose war to Congress in June 
1812. Madisons official war message amounted to twelve pages of meandering 
complaints that even he admitted were not all-inclusive. Britain’s interference with 
American neutral trade through its orders in council and its continuing policy of 
stopping American ships and searching them for British subjects to impress into 
its naval service topped the list of Madison’s complaints, followed by a charge that 
British agents were stirring up Native American tribes against the United States. 
But these and the others were all effects of a deeper cause—that is, Americans felt, 
that Britain did not respect America’s independent sovereignty or its honor as a 
nation. War was an ideological and practical protest against an attitude that Ameri- 
cans did not like.” 

On the domestic side, 1812 was a presidential election year in the United States, 
and Madison was maneuvering to keep his Republican Party in power. The declara- 
tion of war was made in June 1812; the presidential election was to be in November. 
Madison was not regarded as a strong leader, and during the first three years of his 
administration he had certainly preferred peaceful methods. For example, he had 
been behind the restrictive trade system that had been in place between 1806 and 
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1811.” By 1812, it was clear to Madison that these restrictions needed to be backed 
with force if they were to bring the results that he and the Republicans wanted, and 
his formal declaration of war stated that the central issues were maritime in nature. 

However, this does not seem to have been the case. Nicole Eustace’s research 
on the cultural history of the war among the general American population shows 
that the context of the Republicans’ prowar rhetoric was completely different from 
what military, naval, and maritime professionals—and historians of these topics— 
typically think. This view helps to explain why this war has been so baffling and 
difficult to interpret. 

The three main issues—impressment, trade, and Indians—were cast, Eustace 
argues, in terms of internal and domestic development. Impressment was por- 
trayed to the American public as a British attempt to rupture American families: by 
taking away American men, putting them ina kind of slavery on board British war- 
ships, and destroying their rights as American citizens.” These issues also tied into 
a then-widespread discussion in America of Thomas Malthus’s theory of popula- 
tion growth—that if unchecked it will outstrip available resources. That theory was 
a convenient strawman for the Madison administration, among whose supporters 
were printers who even produced an American edition of Malthus’s 1798 Essay of 
the Principle of Population. Prowar polemicists pointed to Malthus’s conclusion in 
order to rebut it, to celebrate and encourage American population growth.” Prowar 
rhetoric linked all this to Republican ideas about personal freedom inherent in 
American citizenship, trying to show that impressment, the British attitude toward 
neutral trade, and Britain’s dealings with Native Americans contravened rights of 
Americans to happy families with numerous children, population growth, and ex- 
pansion into Native American lands.” 

The opposing political party, the Federalists, thought none of these issues were 
worth fighting about; every Federalist in Congress voted against the war.” Never- 
theless, Republicans passed the declaration of war that Madison requested. 


THE CONDUCT OF WAR TO ACHIEVE NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

In comparison with those of many other wars in history, American political objec- 
tives in the War of 1812 were very limited. It was not to be a war for survival, and 
most of the population was not involved. Of a total population of about 7.2 mil- 
lion people in 1810, more than 500,000 served in some fighting capacity, but of 
these only 57,000 were regular soldiers, and casualties were only 2,260, or half of 1 
percent.” Madison and his administration, however, were apparently unaware that 
war is contingent and that chance can lead to unintended consequences for a war's 
results. 

The United States was curiously unprepared for war. The U.S. authorized strength 
of the Army had been since 1808 ten thousand officers and men, but in 1811 actu- 
ally numbered just above half that number. The British army had 5,600 regulars 
in Canada—a figure the Americans overestimated at twelve thousand—and more 
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than 250,000 in other parts of the world. No senior leader in the tiny American mil- 
itary establishment, uniformed or civilian, could be described as having a “genius 
for war,’ the intuitive ability to size up a military situation, preserve his presence of 
mind when confronted by the unexpected, and maintain in himself and his com- 
mand courage and determination in the face of mortal danger.” Few had extensive 
military experience, and none had more than a little professional military educa- 
tion, ifany. The U.S. Military Academy at West Point was only ten years old in 1812 
and had graduated only eighty-nine officers, all of them still quite junior. Senior 
officers who had served effectively thirty years before in the American Revolution, 
such as Gens. Henry Dearborn, Thomas Pinckney, and William Hull, soon demon- 
strated that they were no longer effective combat commanders.” 

The U.S. Navy had at the end of 1811 only fifteen vessels in active service; five 
others laid up in reserve required six months for mobilization.” Although a tiny 
force to challenge the world’s largest navy, its officers and men had more recent 
combat experience than their Army counterparts, in the Quasi-War with the 
French Republic, 1798-1800, and the First Barbary War against Tripoli and Al- 
giers, 1800-1805. Since then it had kept a small force at sea. All this was important 
for naval readiness, but the purposes for which the Navy existed were unsettled, 
debated continuously over the previous two decades. “Navalists,” as now known, 
similar in outlook to the interpreters of the war late in the century, saw American 
naval force as an arbiter in world politics, a standing deterrent to aggression, a vis- 
ible sign of America’s power abroad, and a safeguard for American commerce and 
overseas interests. As they would be later in the century, “anti-navalists” were not 
against a navy as such but saw different uses for it. Where they found the navalist 
vision impractical and far too costly, their navy would be a small seagoing militia, 
only a very few vessels operating distant stations, most in home waters for coastal 
protection and the suppression of piracy.” 

For much of the first century of the nation’s existence the anti-navalists were to 
hold sway over naval policy, but there would remain a constant tension between 
the two viewpoints. By and large in those years—with the notable exception of the 
War of 1812—American leaders were satisfied to accept the serendipitous benefits 
of the Royal Navy’s exercise of global naval power and to focus instead on expan- 
sion across the North American continent. As Andrew Jackson told the American 
people in his inaugural address as president in 1829, the United States had “need of 
no more ships of war than are requisite to the protection of commerce.” 

It was this type of thinking that had led to the building in the early 1790s of the 
large frigates that eventually made their mark in the opening six months of the Anglo- 
American War of 1812. Starting with the typical French and British frigates of the 
day, American shipbuilders sought to design six frigates that would be more than 
a match for possible single opponents. Thus, they designed forty-four-gun frigates 
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with scantlings (hull frames) the size of those in “seventy-fours,’ producing frigates 
that, in the words of USS Constitution’s builder, “in blowing weather would be an 
overmatch for double-deck ships, and in light winds to evade coming to action?” 

Professional military and naval officers commonly remark that when a war be- 
gins, “you must come as you are.” So it was with the United States in 1812, but it was 
in an oddly unprepared state for a country whose leaders started the fight. Presi- 
dent Madison had tried to make some military preparations in early November 
1811, only seven months before he requested a declaration of war: he asked Con- 
gress to double the authorized size of the Army, to twenty thousand men. Congress 
responded by authorizing thirty-five thousand, but Madison thought it impossible 
to reach that number in a short time. An army of thirty-five thousand men would 
have had the effect of creating a permanent establishment that he did not want, 
given his ideological opposition to a standing army. Some months later in April 
1812, and more in line with Madison’ political predilections, Congress authorized 
the president to call up a hundred thousand militiamen for six months of federal 
service. By June, however, the Army had succeeded in recruiting only five thousand 
more men, and even so, the War Department was unable to report to Congress 
exact figures on the country’s military strength.” In November 1811, Madison had 
also asked Congress to build for the Navy twelve seventy-four-gun ships of the line 
and twenty more frigates—an action that he hoped British leaders would notice. 
Congress instead sent Britain the opposite message, defeating the bill and agreeing 
only to gather shipbuilding timber for ten frigates over the next three years.” 

For this new war, if Britain would have to divert already-active forces and equip- 
ment from where they were sorely needed, the United States would have to create, 
train, and equip its forces, and nearly from scratch. The 5,600 British troops in Up- 
per and Lower Canada were backed by a nation already fully mobilized for the war 
with which it was occupied in Europe.” Further, the United States, having chosen 
to be the aggressor, had few geostrategic options, in fact only one—an attack over- 
land on Canada, the nearest British territory. It could not directly strike the British 
Isles. Even nearby Bermuda, the Bahamas, and the West Indian colonies were too 
difficult to attack without an amphibious force. At sea, America’s tiny navy could 
hardly challenge effectively Britains command of the world’s oceans. Britain spent 
more than twenty million pounds per year on its navy and mustered 138,204 sea- 
men in actual service in a thousand-ship fleet with between 120 and 150 ships of 
the line.” 

As a minor nation with naval and military power insignificant in the global per- 
spective of that time, the United States could not hope to win a struggle with Brit- 
ain through armed force. It could do only what minor powers always can in such 
cases: irritate and embarrass the superior opponent in occasional local victories, 
use unconventional weapons, challenge local control in distant areas, engage in a 
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propaganda campaign, attack the enemy’s trade and logistics in order to increase its 
costs, and hope the enemy government is pressured by domestic political opposi- 
tion to the expense of protracted warfare to come to acceptable terms. 

However, the United States, again because it was the instigator of the war, was 
in the weaker position in terms not only of armed forces but also of strategic posi- 
tion. First, it was attempting to force Britain to act against its own policy interests. 
Second, as Carl von Clausewitz reminds us, attacks tend to falter if owing to logisti- 
cal constraints they must be delivered in stages, after each of which the weakened 
attacker must assume the defensive to recoup.” An offensive can be successful if it 
shatters the will of the defender at the outset, but failing that it can equally “steel the 
enemy’s resolve and stiffen his resistance?” The psychological issues are so com- 
plex and varied that commanders often fail to take account of them, either falling 
short of the objective or overshooting it.” Britain in this war was on the strategic 
defensive and so held the stronger position: the defender can allow the attacker to 
wear itself down to the point of exhaustion, at which point a defensive counterat- 
tack can succeed.” 


The 1812 Campaign 

These thoughts from classical military theory can aid understanding of the course 
of the War of 1812, but, as in many cases of war in history, there are a few twists 
and turns that lead to the ending. Looking at the naval action within the broad 
perspective of the overall war, a historian can observe several patterns. First, in 
the campaigns in 1812 and 1813 the Americans were on the offensive generally, 
within the limited geostrategic and practical options available. In these years, the 
border region between Canada and the United States became one theater of war, 
the open ocean the other. There has been a tendency to look at these theaters sepa- 
rately, seeing only military issues on the border and naval issues at sea. That is 
misleading; the two are strategically interconnected. The military actions in the 
border area were conditioned by critical naval events on the Great Lakes, while the 
military campaigns strategically complemented and were influenced by the naval 
campaigns in both theaters. 

The border theater was subdivided into three fronts: Detroit, Niagara, and Lake 
Champlain. On the Detroit front in July 1812, Gen. William Hull, commanding 
the largely volunteer Army of the Northwest, crossed the Detroit River and in- 
vaded Canada at Sandwich (present-day Windsor, Ontario). British forces under 
Gen. Isaac Brock received critical intelligence of Hull’s movements from papers 
captured in a lake schooner and put the information to good use. Brock seized the 
initiative and counterattacked, taking distant Fort Mackinac at the northern end 
of Lake Huron, defending Fort Amherstburg in the south, and gaining the support 
of the Shawnee leader Tecumseh. Britain’s Native American allies attacked Hull’s 
long and vulnerable supply line. Thinking that an overpowering Native American 
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force was about to attack, Hull retreated, ordered the evacuation of Fort Dearborn 
(present-day Chicago, Illinois), and surrendered his army and the entire Michigan 
Territory. 

British victories in Michigan led to an American attack on the Niagara front. 
Here in October 1812 the American general Stephen Van Rensselaer, although in 
general somewhat better supported logistically, had to delay his planned attack 
across the swiftly moving Niagara River below the Niagara Falls by three days, for 
lack of oars. Eventually his troops crossed and surprised a British position, but its 
defenders quickly defeated them and forced them back. At the southern end of the 
Niagara River, above the falls, the Americans planned to attack Fort Erie on the 
Canadian side but were unable to cross.” 

On the Lake Champlain front, lack of political and logistical support in New 
England for the war created severe difficulties. Recruiting was difficult. State gov- 
ernments were hesitant to authorize use of their militias alongside regular federal 
troops. Even purchasing goods for the Army was a problem. The underlying politi- 
cal issue was the Madison administration's failure to persuade Congress to expand 
the country’s naval defenses to protect commercial shipping, the heart of the New 
England economy. (That failure also meant that American military supplies had to 
use overland transportation rather than maritime.) 

In the presidential election in November 1812, every coastal state in the North 
voted against Madison. Pennsylvanias swing vote kept Madison and his aggressive 
war policies in place. Meanwhile, later in November, the Northern Army under 
Gen. Henry Dearborn withdrew from Canada, lacking both the logistical sup- 
port and the troops it needed for a concerted assault on Montreal in winter. More- 
over, Dearborn had seen no indication that French Canadians would rise in revolt 
against British control, as some Americans had predicted.” 

Despite this series of military failures, the American government remained op- 
timistic about the war, entirely because of naval victories at sea in the meantime. 
Despite congressional refusal to fund naval expansion, the U.S. Navy and American 
privateers had captured three British frigates and several small vessels in 1812. On 
both sides, losses were mainly results of single-ship actions, in which the more 
heavily gunned warship won the day. From the American point of view these ac- 
tions—although American losses, if similar in number to those of the British, were 
proportionately heavier—had value. Their effectiveness was underscored by then- 
parliamentary backbencher George Canning, who told the House of Commons in 
February 1813, “The sacred spell of the invincibility of the British navy was broken 
by those unfortunate captures?“ Nevertheless, the Royal Navy had not been inac- 
tive, capturing 150 American privateers during the first eight months of the war, 
about half of those at sea. In November 1812, the mutual trade war cost the Ameri- 
cans 185 merchant vessels and the British, 187.” 
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In Britain, despite the political clamor, the Admiralty moved effectively to con- 
trol the situation. An order in council of 13 October 1812 provided a legal basis 
for economic sanctions against the United States: a blockade against the Ameri- 
can coast and privateering against American merchant shipping. On 21 November 
1812, the Admiralty was duly instructed to “institute a strict and rigorous Blockade 
of the Ports and Harbors of the Bays of the Chesapeake and of the River Delaware” 
in accordance with international law.“ The purpose of the blockade was twofold: to 
protect British West Indian commerce and to put economic pressure on the United 
States. The order carefully specified the mid-Atlantic states—Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia—where British leaders thought the decision makers 
and supporters of the war were. It was hoped that the New England states, not be- 
ing affected, might secede from the Union.” 


The 1813 Campaign 

On the North American station, Vice Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren reported on 
23 February 1813 that the blockade was in place. By spring Warren had extended 
it to New York Harbor (leaving it open to neutral trade) and the U.S. Navy’s ports 
at New London, Connecticut, in Narragansett Bay, and at Boston. A month later 
the Admiralty ordered a further extension—from Rhode Island to Louisiana—and 
revoked licenses given to British merchant ships to sail without convoy escort. The 
latter was designed to thwart privateers, whose main targets were ships sailing 
alone. 

From March to September 1813, Warren's tightened blockade captured 138 
American ships, including USS Chesapeake, thirty-eight guns; USS Argus, eighteen 
guns, was captured in British waters. At the same time, the Royal Navy effectively 
trapped in port eight important American warships—the frigate John Adams of 
twenty-eight guns; the sloop of war Adams, twenty-four guns; Constellation, thirty- 
eight; Constitution, forty-four; Congress, thirty-eight; Hornet, eighteen; Macedo- 
nian, thirty-eight; and United States, forty-four. With few employable ships left, 
the U.S. Navy had a very limited ability to resist. 

As of 1 April 1814, Admiral Warren calculated, in twenty months his North 
American station had captured, burned, or sunk 971 American ships.” Despite 
that remarkable success, the blockade was not impermeable; several of the block- 
aded warships were able to get to sea in 1814. To some extent that was intentional, 
in order for trade that was advantageous to Britain to continue, the rest owing to 
weather conditions and the insufficiency of warships to cover so long a coastline. 
Nevertheless, by the beginning of 1814 the Royal Navy effectively controlled the 
North American coast. Official American figures for exports fell by nearly 85 per- 
cent by 1814 from the 1807 high, for imports by about 90 percent. The American 
government’s revenues dropped by 54 percent, from thirteen million dollars to six 
million between 1811 and 1814—at a time when the war was costing more than 
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twenty million dollars a year, creating a huge problem in war debt and serious loss 
of confidence in the fiscal stability of the United States.” 

The naval balance was different on the Great Lakes, where warships had to 
be purpose-built on the spot. Also, the situation there was deeply integrated into 
the broader conflict along the border. Despite the continuing war in Europe, in 
1813 Britain was able to shift forces from the West Indies to Canada, where troop 
strength reached twenty thousand men, and to build naval forces on the Lakes. 
Nevertheless, American forces renewed their attacks on the Detroit and Niagara 
fronts, while the British remained largely on the strategic defensive, interfering with 
American logistical support and creating diversions with Native American attacks. 

The result was a number of strategically indecisive actions, among them an 
American amphibious raid across Lake Ontario against York, the capital of Up- 
per Canada. Oliver Hazard Perry’s naval victory on Lake Erie in September 1813, 
though also not decisive, constrained British options in shifting forces between the 
Detroit and Niagara areas, partly because some 25 percent of Gen. Henry Procter’s 
British troops in Upper Canada had been sent to the British flotilla as gunners or 
marines before its defeat, but also because British water transport was thereafter 
severely degraded, affecting Britain’s ability to move troops and also to supply Na- 
tive American allies. The latter contributed to the British defeat at the battle of the 
Thames, near London, Ontario, and the temporary military evacuation of Upper 
Canada eastward toward Kingston on Lake Ontario.” American forces, however, 
were unable to exploit their victories and were soon pushed back across the Niagara 
River, even losing Fort Niagara on the American side. On the Lake Champlain 
front in 1813, the American attempt to attack Montreal failed. 

As a distraction during these American military attacks, Britain made a series 
of raids along the coasts of Chesapeake Bay in 1813, a foretaste of the larger Brit- 
ish counterattack in 1814 and 1815. The inability of either side to achieve decisive 
strategic gains through armed force resulted on both sides in increasing violence, 
destructiveness, and resentment.” 


The 1814 Campaign 

Napoleon's abdication in April 1814 marked a turning point for not only Europe 
but the Anglo-American war as well. Yet the end of warfare in Europe did not 
mean that Britain could turn the military resources there against the United States. 
Britain’s indebtedness and internal taxation were high after twenty-one years of 
warfare, and yet until peace could be negotiated at Vienna it would be obliged to 
maintain an army of seventy-five thousand troops on the continent and financially 
support allied troops. In addition, French forces still controlled Belgium and the 
Netherlands, historically a geostrategic danger area for Britain; the situation posed 
an invasion threat while it remained unresolved.” 
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Napoleon’s unexpected return from exile a year later in March 1815 created a 
new crisis in Europe that lasted until his defeat at Waterloo on 18 June. Neverthe- 
less, even in 1814 Britain no longer needed to stop neutral trade with France, im- 
press seamen, or blockade French warships in port. With hostilities in Spain ended, 
the troops there could be spared for North America, despite demands elsewhere 
and the national need to begin demobilization. With 16,300 additional troops, Brit- 
ish forces in North America could defend Canada more aggressively. Accordingly, 
the operational focus in 1814 on the British side, aside from the blockade, was 
an invasion of the United States. Also, more aggressive raiding inside Chesapeake 
Bay was planned, to divert American attention from the Canadian border area and 
make American politicians aware of what could happen if they persisted.” 

The Americans opened their 1814 campaign with several attacks. Attempts to 
retake Fort Mackinac in northern Lake Huron and to seize British positions farther 
west, in the Mississippi and Missouri River valleys, failed. British forces repulsed 
all these attacks and maintained control of Lake Huron. On the Niagara front, the 
Americans crossed the Niagara River above the falls, took Fort Erie, and later re- 
pulsed a British advance but could not exploit their success while Britain controlled 
Lake Ontario.” 

Successful in these defensive actions, Britain now counterattacked. As the 
Americans had found difficulties in sustaining an offensive, so too did the Brit- 
ish. The British army chose to strike into Lake Champlain rather than Detroit or 
Niagara, because this front offered better logistical support. On 1 September 1814, 
ten thousand British soldiers crossed the border, the largest force ever to do so, 
and defeated an American delaying force. When the British reached the shore of 
Lake Champlain, they faced the decision of whether to continue south by land or 
by water, with their supplies. A third choice—to do neither—was forced on them 
in a naval battle off Plattsburgh, where Thomas Macdonough’s U.S. naval squadron 
sank or captured all the British ships, thereby establishing control of both Lakes 
Champlain and George. Without a maritime avenue of support, Sir George Prevost 
was unwilling to move his troops farther south, aborting the British counterattack 
on the United States.” 

On the Atlantic coast, British amphibious forces had greater success. In Maine, 
Adm. Sir Thomas Hardy in July landed a thousand men just over the border near 
Eastport, captured the nearby fort, and claimed the entire region for Britain. In 
September, a force of 2,500 men landed at Castine, marched up the Penobscot Riv- 
er, and captured twenty guns from the sloop of war USS Adams, which had run 
aground in the river and had been burned to prevent capture. Soon all Maine east 
of the Penobscot was under British control, and it would remain so for the remain- 
der of the war.” 
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In Chesapeake Bay, as on the coast of Maine, the British intention was to create 
a diversion in support of the army in Canada and to pressure the American govern- 
ment to end the war. Vice Adm. Sir Alexander Cochrane used his naval and am- 
phibious forces flexibly in the bay’s inlets and rivers. The main effort was the land- 
ing of Maj. Gen. Robert Ross's 4,700 troops along the Patuxent River, from where 
they advanced on the American capital at Washington, defeating en route some 
6,500 Americans at Bladensburg in August. Entering the city with little resistance, 
the British burned the public buildings and destroyed arms. The government had 
retreated into the countryside, and the British troops, having accomplished their 
very limited objectives, withdrew to their ships.” The American government, as so 
often happens when military force is used to convey subtle messages, failed to get 
the point. Instead of seeing this raid as an inducement to end the war, its members 
interpreted it as uncivilized and barbaric conduct calling for stiffened resistance. 

Meanwhile, Cochrane, moving on to a larger target, in mid-September attacked 
Baltimore, Maryland, a center of popular support for the war. Again landing Ross’s 
4,700 troops, the British squadron attacked nearby Fort McHenry with naval gun- 
nery and Congreve rockets. Unable to subdue the fort, the British withdrew. The 
Americans not only failed again to understand what the British were trying to 
convey but became even more outraged than after the burning of Washington, a 
reaction that lives today in the evocation of the event in the American national 
anthem.” With the naval blockade of the coast continuing to strangle the American 
economy and to render harmless the few remaining ships of the U.S. Navy, Admiral 
Cochrane was free to withdraw to Halifax to plan the next operation. 

The attempt to invade the United States from Canada having been blocked on 
Lake Champlain, Admiral Cochrane prepared plans to invade the United States 
from an entirely different direction, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. British 
blockading vessels had been active on the Gulf Coast off Louisiana, the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, and Mobile Bay in the Mississippi Territory. Still balancing 
military threats in Europe with the North American theater, officials in London ap- 
proved an attack on New Orleans. Cochrane undertook a three-pronged offensive. 
His plan was to have Rear Adm. Sir George Cockburn make amphibious landings 
on the Atlantic coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, to draw Americans away 
from the Native Americans of the Creek Confederacy, allied with the British. The 
Native Americans, in turn, would be freed to support the third prong, the main 
British strike under Vice Admiral Cochrane to capture New Orleans and control 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. In December and January, the New Orleans 
operation failed, again producing the effect of stiffening American resolve and pro- 
moting American nationalistic sentiment.” 

The U.S. Navy had by this time been brought nearly to extinction by capture 
or blockade. It was unable to complete ships under construction or even to man 
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all those in service. In this situation, the Navy turned to what few, small ships it 
had left. In early 1815, however, two of the large frigates and a sloop of war did 
escape. Of these, HMS Endymion engaged and spectacularly captured the forty- 
four-gun frigate USS President, under Stephen Decatur, while USS Constitution and 
USS Hornet separately managed to capture three small British warships.” These 
American naval captures, notwithstanding the loss of one of the U.S. Navy’s most 
important ships, the capture of one of its most famous naval officers, and the failure 
to break the powerful grip of the British blockade, had the effect not of ending the 
conflict but rather of encouraging further resistance and stalemate. 


THE ENDING OF THE WAR 

Meanwhile, in 1814, representatives of the United States and Great Britain had be- 
gun formal peace negotiations at Ghent, where discussions continued into Decem- 
ber. The military and naval events of the latter part of 1814 remained unknown 
to the negotiators, but it was clear to them that the United States was now on the 
defensive, having failed in all its attacks, and that the issues of free trade, neutral 
rights, and impressment had become moot with the defeat of Napoleon's regime in 
Europe. Yet, for the United States, the fundamental, underlying purpose of the war 
remained: persuading Britain to treat the United States as an equal among nations. 

In the peace negotiations, Britain was clearly in control. In their opening posi- 
tion, the British delegates made it clear that the United States had been soundly de- 
feated on both land and sea. Additionally, they expressed the belief that the United 
States should be punished for its aggrandizing attacks on Canada, and the future 
security of Canada protected, by the cession of the southern shore of the Great 
Lakes, parts of Maine, and much northwestern territory to create an independent 
state for Native Americans. It should also release national control of the Mississippi 
River. The effect of these proposals would be to contain the United States along the 
Eastern Seaboard, blocking its expansion westward. 

The first reaction of the American delegates was to resent every expression of 
British superiority, starting with such matters of protocol as the British delegation’s 
summoning them to their residence rather than to a neutral location. After several 
weeks, the United States formally rejected the British proposals. Despite its eco- 
nomic distress and the pressure its armed forces were under, the United States saw 
the British stance as an attempt to grasp territory that had not been won by military 
action. In response, the Americans declared that the basis for peace between the 
United States and Britain should be “a mutual respect for the rights of each other, 
and in the cultivation of friendly understanding between them.” 

Given these quite opposite viewpoints, the negotiations made little progress for 
months, and it seemed that the war would drag on. The negotiators saw in the 
course of combat no decisive action, one that would impose a mutual decision one 
way or the other. The burning of Washington and the repulses at Plattsburgh and 
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Baltimore canceled one another out. Britain had defeated American military and 
naval offensives, but it had been unable to use its armed forces to change American 
national sentiments. In the end, Lord Liverpool's government backed away from 
its harsh terms and accepted American intransigence, by agreeing to settle the war 
on the basis of the status quo ante. It did so not because of any American military 
or naval victory but in response to issues far beyond American control: internal 
British politics and broader international affairs. The British electorate opposed 
the war’s high cost and taxes, and a significant element of public opinion was con- 
vinced that continuation would increase taxes and benefit only the war contractors, 
not the wider British economy. On the international scene, continuation of the war 
in America indirectly threatened the delicate negotiations at the Congress of Vi- 
enna where negotiators sought to establish a balance of power in Europe. 

The ministry in London persisted in its initial views until well into December 
1814. At that point, the opposition in Parliament threatened to force a formal ac- 
knowledgment that the war in America was the only basis for continued high taxes, 
a point that could not be denied. As a result, Liverpool's government agreed not to 
prolong the war. It further agreed to drop its support for the Native American al- 
lies—thereby condemning them to eventual dispossession—and to withdraw the 
punitive territorial demands.” 

On the treaty’s arrival in the United States in late February 1815 it was quickly 
approved by Madison and ratified by Congress. The country was celebrating the re- 
pulse of the British at New Orleans, an event just then becoming known across the 
ocean. The conjunction of this celebration with the ratification of the treaty gave 
rise to much subsequent patriotic myth that has obscured the fact that ultimately 
the outcome of the War of 1812 was determined by factors outside the military and 
naval events of the conflict. 

Britain had thwarted all American offensive operations, both on land and at sea, 
and had pushed the United States to the brink of economic collapse. Notwithstand- 
ing, the Americans had achieved their fundamental war goal. The military opera- 
tions themselves, the attacks and counterattacks by both sides, had only created a 
stalemate, neither side shattering the resistance of the other but rather intensifying 
it. The impasse was resolved only by Britain’s domestic political forces and Euro- 
pean concerns. 
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XV The Royal Navy and Economic Warfare on the 


United States during the War of 1812 


timulated by the beginning in 2012 of the bicentenary events marking the 

War of 1812, historians in Britain, Canada, and the United States began to 

reexamine that conflict.’ Over just a few years academic historians stripped 
away many, if not all, of the nationalistic and patriotic interpretations, along with 
their accompanying myths and legends. At the same time, the complementary 
scholarship that observed the bicentenaries of the French Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic Wars added depth and context to the understanding of the simultaneous 
War of 1812. A wide range of scholarly contributions broke down the national view- 
points—such as, among British scholars, that the entire conflict was a “strategical 
sideshow” —and created, for the first time, an international scholarly consensus. A 
significant aspect of the reevaluation centers on the British naval blockade of the 
United States and on British privateers as weapons of economic warfare. 

From the standpoint of naval strategic theory as well as the historiography of the 
War of 1812, the late-nineteenth-century American naval historian Alfred Thayer 
Mahan had argued that commercial blockade is a very effective weapon for stron- 
ger maritime belligerents. The only practical response of a weaker nation to an 
effective blockade of commercial ports, Mahan pointed out, is commerce raiding 
on the high seas. A blockade is intrinsically more efficient than commerce raiding, 
Mahan argued: “To cut off access to a city is much more certainly accomplished 
by holding the gates than by scouring the country in search of persons wishing 
to enter. Still, one can but do what one can.”’ Further, Mahan saw, privateering is 
practiced more for the personal gain of the privateers, not injury to the enemy.’ 
Writing eighteen years later, Sir Julian Corbett saw the commercial blockade within 
the wider context of the control of maritime communications and command of the 
sea. At the same time, he distinguished between a “maritime” and “naval” blockade, 
the latter (the blockade of naval forces in their ports) being an element of securing 
command of the sea.’ 

In 2003, the American historian Wade Dudley concluded that the British block- 
ade of the American coast in 1812-15 was so permeable as to be essentially in- 
effective. In 2006, two Amercian economic historians, Lance Davis and Stanley 
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Engerman, countered Dudley by showing the severe economic effects of the block- 
ade on the United States. Davis and Engerman employed some of the early work 
of British economist and historian Brian Arthur.’ Arthurs work appeared in final 
form in 2011 and rejected Wade Dudley’s arguments, on the basis of changes in 
the American economy. Arthur’s economic data confirmed the effectiveness of the 
British blockade, while his historical argument validated Mahan’s and Corbett’s 
earlier conclusions on the nature of the maritime blockade generally." 


THE BACKGROUND TO WAR 

The causes of the War of 1812 stretched back to the Peace of Paris in 1783, by which 
what had been integral parts, as colonies, of British commerce and maritime trade 
became an independent and potentially competitive trading power.’ Both sides 
shared responsibility for the troubled relations that followed. In British politics, 
a vocal group resented what it considered the overgenerous terms on which the 
governments of the Earl of Shelburne and Lord Rockingham had granted inde- 
pendence. This group would have been happy to have seen the new republic fail. 
On the other side, Americans showed little remorse for having risen in revolt. The 
best hope for improving relations between the two countries lay in expanding trade 
relations.” The fundamental prerequisites for that, however, were mutual respect 
and shared commitment to appreciation of the need for stability in their bilateral 
relations; creating these was the underlying challenge.” 

For the near decade between the collapse of the Peace of Amiens in 1803 and 
the resumption of its own conflict with the British, the neutral United States found 
itself in an increasingly painful position between Britain and France, who were 
in that period continuously at war. The immediate objective of the Americans 
was to continue their profitable maritime trade with both belligerents. Both the 
French and the British soon realized that this trade, while neutral, was advantag- 
ing the other. Each suspected the Americans of duplicity and of favoring its en- 
emy, despite the protests of American merchants that their interests were purely 
commercial. The British remembered well the French military and naval support 
given the Americans between 1778 and 1781, as well as, more recently, their shared 
republican ideals; however, what they perceived as American support for the hated 
Bonaparte was too much.” Some in Britain found the new American republic ca- 
pricious and exasperating, its interminable protests about impressment and neutral 
rights entirely out of place. As they saw it, the greedy and grasping Americans were 
taking advantage of the absorption of Britain and its allies in their mortal struggle 
with Napoleonic France to expand their own territory and increase their revenue. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFLICT PRECEDING NAVAL WARFARE 
Economic warfare of a sort was already in progress between Britain and the United 
States when the declaration of war in 1812 brought navies into it. Between 1790 
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and 1807, merchant shipping had been a growing sector of the American econo- 
my; in those years the American merchant fleet had grown from 478,000 tons to 
1,269,000. Over the same period, the number of American vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade had declined as a percentage of the nation’s total shipping from 72 per- 
cent to 66 percent but increased substantially in tonnage. The value of American 
exports also had risen, from $20.2 million to $108.3 million, of which Britain and 
its empire accounted for 43 percent. During these years the American economy 
was driven by maritime commerce; domestic production rose only from $19.9 mil- 
lion to $35.8 million.” 

In November 1806, Napoleon's Berlin Decree established the Continental Sys- 
tem, banning all trade with Britain and all British goods from entering French- 
held territories in Europe. Napoleon intended this action as economic warfare, but 
the Continental System was from the outset observed largely in the breach. On 11 
November 1807, Britain added to its series of pronouncements, stretching back 
to 1793, relating to blockades of France a new order in council. This decree, first, 
banned not only all French trade with Britain or its allies but also all French trade 
with neutrals, and second, directed the Royal Navy to begin a commercial blockade 
against France. The Royal Navy was also to inspect merchant ships in port and at 
sea for contraband that could aid France and seize vessels that failed to submit to 
inspection. In turn, the emperor issued his Milan Decree in December 1807, enforc- 
ing and extending his earlier measures: all European nations and all neutrals were 
forbidden to trade with Britain, and any vessel sailing from a British-occupied area 
was liable to seizure, as was any neutral ship that had submitted to British search. 

The neutral United States found itself caught in an economic vise. On one hand, 
the opposing decrees and orders of France and Britain were not intended to starve 
respective enemies and had numerous loopholes. They were, as one historian has 
described them, “exaggerated application[s] of traditional mercantilist principles 
designed to wreck each belligerent’s commerce and to drain each other's specie” 
(cash reserves). Nevertheless, both France and Britain had violated the rights of 
neutrals in their war against each other, and Americans thought neither was any 
better than the other. The United States wanted no part of their conflict. However, 
the British order in council of 1807 came to symbolize for Americans all that had 
been wrong with Britain's relationship with the new republic since their indepen- 
dence.” The response of the United States to this situation, however, did much 
more economic damage to itself than either the French or British had done. 

At this point, neither Britain nor the United States wanted to go to war with 
one another. The initial American reaction was the passing in 1806 (but then sus- 
pending for nine months) of the Non-Importation Act. This act prohibited the 
importation from Britain only of goods readily made in the United States, but it was 
designed to signal the possibility of a stronger response and to back the American 
diplomatic effort to stop both impressment and violations of neutral rights.“ All 
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this had little, if any, effect on British policy, and American leaders found them- 
selves in a frustrating situation. In 1806, some began to worry that the other na- 
tions were misinterpreting the American desire to stay at peace. President Thomas 
Jefferson declared that the impression abroad that “our government is entirely in 
Quaker principles, and will turn the left cheek when the right has been smitten 
must be corrected when just occasion arises, or we shall become the plunder of all 
nations?” 

Americans, then, became more and more suspicious of Britain's intentions. Brit- 
ish encouragement for Native Americans in the Northwest Territory seemed to 
bode ill for the United States, as did British impressments, which were increasing. 
On top of these impressions, Americans took as a threat to all neutrals Admiral 
Lord Gambier’s highly successful attack on Denmark [see chapter 11 in this book] 
in September 1807 and the subsequent seizure of Denmark's neutral navy. Presi- 
dent Jefferson and others, wanting to make some “New World” republican rebuke 
short of war to the monarchs of the “Old World,’ turned again to economic warfare. 
By late 1807 the provisions of the 1806 Non-Importation Act, originally delayed, 
were in place. On 18 December President Jefferson announced, and on the 22nd 
Congress passed, the Embargo Act—the most significant example in American his- 
tory of ideology driving public policy. This act prohibited all American-flag mer- 
chant ships from departing on international trading voyages. British vessels could 
bring goods to the United States but could not load American products for export. 
It is unclear how carefully the administration had thought through the economic 
implications of this act for the country. That is, if it had at all—Jefferson’s dominat- 
ing purpose was ideological: 


The ocean presents a field only where no harvest is to be reaped, but that of danger, of spo- 
liation and of disgrace. 


Under such circumstances the best to be done is what has been done; a dignified retire- 

ment within ourselves; a watchful preservation of our resources; and a demonstration to the 

world, that we possess a virtue and a patriotism that can take any shape that will best suit the 
. 19 

occasion. 


But then, Jefferson was confident: “It is singularly fortunate that an embargo, whilst 
it guards our essential resources, will have the collateral effect of making it to the 
interest of all nations to change the system which has driven our commerce from 
the ocean?” 

For American leaders in power at the time, the embargo seemed a highly useful 
way to forward the ideals of the Enlightenment with respect to reforming the char- 
acter of international relations.” The embargo brought little progress toward that 
goal, but it did bring disaster for America’s maritime economy. 

Jefferson’s confidence that the embargo would peacefully induce the British 
and French to cease their restrictions on neutral trade paralleled his exaggerated 
estimate of America’s influence in the world. He even imagined that he was in a 
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position to acquire East and West Florida from Spain. On the home front, the em- 
bargo built support for the opposition Federalist Party, particularly among New 
Englanders, whose maritime enterprises the embargo was ruining. The merchant 
fleet in Massachusetts alone accounted for 40 percent of the tonnage sailing under 
the American flag. The first year of the embargo saw merchants there lose fifteen 
million dollars in freight revenue, a sum equal to the federal government's entire 
income in 1808. By the end of 1808, it was clear that the embargo was failing to 
produce the results that the Jefferson administration desired. In January 1809 Con- 
gress passed an act tightening its enforcement, but political forces brought the end 
of the embargo on 4 March 1809, the day James Madison succeeded his fellow 
Republican Jefferson as president. Before leaving office, Jefferson replaced the em- 
bargo with the Non-Intercourse Act of 1 March 1809. This act lifted the embargo 
on all countries except for Britain and France and places under their control. The 
new measure brought a small and brief lift in exports and imports, but otherwise 
the policies of the new Republican administration and Republican-controlled Con- 
gress continued to stultify the American economy.” 


THE ROYAL NAVY’S ECONOMIC BLOCKADE 

In the period leading up to the outbreak of war, the United States had demon- 
strated to the world that its policies were more damaging to itself than they could 
be to France or Britain.” Inevitably, America’s economic threats against others car- 
ried less and less weight. By the spring of 1812, the ministry in London, though it 
wanted to avoid war, began to take prudent steps to prepare for one. One of the 
most critical was to create a naval command in the western Atlantic to deal with 
the contingency. 
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The news of the American declaration of war reached London on 30 July, nearly 
six weeks after the fact. In response, the British government took the first step in 
economic warfare by banning British ships from trade with the United States and 
revoking licenses to sail to North America without convoy.” The Admiralty sent 
Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren to take under his command not only the ships of 
the North American station based at Halifax but also those in the West Indies, 
previously under separate flag officers in the Leeward Islands and on Jamaica. This 
organization allowed Warren to manage the whole scope of the naval war in the 
western Atlantic, from Nova Scotia south to Bermuda, the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Antigua, and Jamaica. It foresaw the need not only to deal with the American navy 
and privateers off the east coast of the United States and Canada but also to protect 
Britain’s economically valuable and politically significant sugar islands in the West 
Indies and its trade in the Caribbean.” With the outbreak of war, Britain’s diplomat- 
ic representatives in the United States would necessarily depart the country, leaving 
Warren an ambassadorial role. Warren had practical experience in both aspects of 
his duty, having had some naval success as a rear admiral during the blockade of 
France in 1799-1801 and having served as ambassador to Russia in 1802-1804.” 

Warren sailed from Portsmouth on 14 August 1812 and reached Halifax, after a 
very rough Atlantic crossing, on 26 September. Per his instructions, Warren’s first 
move was diplomatic, to offer to the American secretary of state, James Monroe, 
an armistice on land and sea on condition that (the Orders in Council having been 
rescinded) the United States withdraw its letters of marque and reprisal from its 
privateers. Monroe replied on 27 October that Britain would have to stop all im- 
pressment; Warren forwarded the letter to London, where it arrived on Christ- 
mas Day. There the American condition was found unacceptable, given the critical 
manpower shortage that Britain faced in the war against Napoleon.” Anticipat- 
ing the American rejection, the Privy Council had authorized on 13 October gen- 
eral reprisals against American ships, goods, and citizens. On 21 November, Lord 
Bathurst, the secretary of state for war and the colonies, issued orders to begin an 
immediate commercial blockade of the United States should the Americans decline 
the armistice offer. 

Warren found immediate obstacles to the implementation of a commercial 
blockade. From the outbreak of war, American privateers had attacked British 
shipping to and from Halifax and with considerable success. With too few ships 
to blockade all Amercian ports, Warren was forced to use those he had to con- 
voy and patrol in Nova Scotian waters. Further, creating a blockade that would 
strangle the Amercian economy was a complicated matter. The British had issued 
to a significant number of New England shipping companies licenses to carry 
grain, flour, and timber to the Duke of Wellington's army fighting the Peninsular 
War. The existence of these licenses (and forgeries), on one hand, made a blockade 
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almost unenforceable; on the other, the military operations supplied thereby had 
higher priority than those in North America. Also, the licensing system deliber- 
ately favored New England, a predominantly Federalist stronghold of opposition 
to the war. The ministry saw an opportunity both to further the higher-priority 
strategic goal of defeating Napoleon in Europe and to split the New England states 
away from the Union.” Reflecting these priorities, Lord Bathurst, in the name of the 
prince regent, ordered the Admiralty on 21 November 1812 to direct the naval of- 
ficer commanding on the North American station to 


forthwith institute a strict and rigorous Blockade of the Ports and Harbors of the Bay of 
Chesapeake, and of the River Delaware, in the United States of America and do maintain 
and enforce the same according to the Usages of War in similar Cases and in the Event of the 
Blockade of the said Ports and Harbors being de facto Instituted, that he do lose no time in 
reporting the same, that the usual Notification may be made to Neutral Powers.” 


By the spring of 1813, better weather and more ships enabled Warren to put in 
place an effective blockade. The focus on Chesapeake and Delaware Bays targeted 
major economic centers, the political centers that supported the war, and the capi- 
tal, Washington, DC. This strategy had a direct crippling effect on the American 
economy (see table 1, above). The blockade of the Delaware River cut Philadelphia’s 
maritime revenue by 90 percent. The blockade also served as a defense for British 
trade in the West Indies.” 

Meanwhile, Admiralty orders were on the way to Warren to widen the block- 
ade to the principal ports between Rhode Island and the mouth of the Mississippi 
River.” The Admiralty was apparently under the impression that Warren could ef- 
ficiently blockade the cities of New York, Charleston, Savannah, and all the other 
American ports with his ten seventy-four-gun ships of the line, thirty frigates, and 
some small vessels. Lord Melville, the First Lord of the Admiralty, elaborated on 
his orders in a private letter to Warren: “We do not intend this as a mere paper 
blockade, but as a complete stop to all trade & intercourse by Sea with those Ports, 
as far as wind & weather & the continual presence of a sufficient armed Force will 
permit & ensure?” 

By the summer of 1813, the blockade had nearly immobilized the small U.S. 
Navy, leaving the American privateers to operate in its place. Privateers did slip 
through the blockade, capturing some 435 British merchant vessels.” That was 
far from serious attrition to British global shipping, with its 20,951 ships totaling 
2,349,000 tons, and rising.” It was a demonstration of American willingness to con- 
test British command of the sea, but one of relatively small effect. As Mahan later 
pointed out, privateering was not a decisive weapon of war; in the language of the 
mid-twentieth-century theorist J. C. Wylie, it had nowhere near the level of a suc- 
cessful “cumulative” strategy.” The effect of the British commercial blockade—in 
which the Royal Navy was supported by British privateers based, mainly, in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia—was to keep American maritime trade in its sharp 
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decline (see table 2). A significant number of seamen in the Maritime Provinces British captures of Ameri- 
had turned from smuggling to privateering, transforming a dubious and sometimes P E d ý 
lawless activity into a respectable and profitable business that contributed to the 

defense of the provinces. 

By this time, the national debt of the United States had reached a point where the 
accumulated interest payments nearly equaled the payments necessary to service 
the increasing amounts of loan needed to maintain the government. The American 
government could no longer either obtain loans or raise cash. The result was un- 
employment, bankruptcies, and inflation (see table 3). It seemed that Madison had 
little room to maneuver before political discontent would force the government to 
capitulate.” Worse, after mid-June 1813 North American supplies were no longer 
vital to Lord Wellington, freeing Warren to expand the blockade northward to in- 
clude Long Island Sound, effectively closing New York and Connecticut ports.” 

Notwithstanding Warren's success with the blockade itself, the war in Europe 
and politics at home continued to interfere with his priorities. Although in fact the 
blockade of the Atlantic coast had kept at bay American threats to the British West 
Indian trade, the West Indian planters were not satisfied. Highly influential in Lon- 
don, they repeatedly complained of the absence of visible naval presence for their 
local protection and of insufficient convoy protection for ships carrying specie. 
Their political pressure forced the Admiralty to recall Warren in November 1813 
and reestablish the Leeward Island and Jamaica stations under separate flag officers 
who could be more attentive to local demands. 

For reasons having to do with both Scottish and West Indian politics, Lord Mel- 
ville chose Vice Adm. Sir Alexander Cochrane—a younger son of a Scottish peer 
and now governor of the West Indian island of Guadeloupe—to replace Warren.” 
Within six months it was clear that the preference given to New England merchants 
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the weather improved in the summer of 1814 Cochrane extended the commercial 
blockade to the New England coast and even seized part of Maine. 

Meanwhile in 1814 representatives of the United States and Great Britain had 
begun formal peace negotiations at Ghent. The negotiators were unaware of re- 
cent military and naval events but saw clearly that the United States was now on 
the defensive. The Americans’ attacks had all failed, and their war goals regarding 
free trade, neutral rights, and impressment had been made moot by the defeat of 
Napoleon. Only their fundamental purpose, persuading Britain to treat the United 
States as an equal among nations, remained, and it was clear that the British del- 
egates, who were effectively in control of the negotiation, were unmoved. Until well 
into December 1814, Lord Liverpool's government was intent on punishing the 
obstreperous Americans.” 

At that point, however, the ministry suddenly backed away from its harsh terms 
and agreed to accept the status quo ante. It was driven to do so when the opposition 
in Parliament threatened to force a public admission of the undeniable fact that 
high wartime taxes were still in place solely because of the war in America. The 
opposition was backed by public opinion that continued warfare benefited only 
contractors, not the broader British economy. At the same time, the war in America 
indirectly threatened the work at the Congress of Vienna to create a new balance 
of power in Europe.” 

Britain had thwarted efficiently all American offensive operations and block- 
aded the United States to the brink of economic collapse. Nevertheless, when the 
fighting ended, the Americans found that the ultimate purpose for which they had 
gone to war—full recognition as a nation and freedom to develop the country as 
they wished—had actually been achieved. That had not been brought about by 
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military or naval operations: on both sides, attacks and counterattacks had in- 
creased the opponent's determination and so had created a stalemate, resolved only 
by Britains domestic politics and unrelated European purposes.’ Britain came 
nearest to final success by maritime economic warfare, which it had waged with 
supreme effectiveness, but the fruits of that campaign proved too costly, inconve- 
nient, and even pointless to claim fully. The War of 1812, then, is a useful reminder 
that the tools of war, however well or poorly utilized, are not necessarily decisive 
for the outcome of a war. Nor are they final determinants of its sequel: in this case, 
as soon as Britain lifted the commercial blockade, the American maritime-based 
economy began a rapid recovery. 
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Part 4: The World Wars 


XVI 


The Strategic Roles of Navies during World War I 


or many, the naval war that took place between 1914 and 1918 is a forgotten 

subject. Some will, if prodded, eventually remember Jutland and the U-boat 

campaign, but the bloody battles in the trenches—like those of the Somme, 
Passchendaele, and Verdun—along with the war poetry reflecting on these experi- 
ences, have come to dominate the wider understanding of a conflict that occurred 
just a century ago.’ One recent collaborative academic study on World War I ex- 
tends to three volumes but has only a single chapter on the naval dimension.’ That 
chapter is devoted to examining why the role of navies was so restricted in the war, 
compared with earlier wars, and concludes that “one could now forget about the 
naval history of the First World War.” Thus, it is time for a more nuanced, modern 
understanding of a major war in world history and to draw attention to new naval 
scholarship as well as to the standard naval histories of that war. 


NAVIES AND THE BEGINNING OF WORLD WAR I 


Many political leaders in the immediate aftermath of the war believed that the na- 
val armaments race in the two decades before 1914 had been a major cause of the 
war. This assumption was widely shared by those who supported the Washington 
Conference in 1921-22 and the subsequent naval arms limitation treaties.’ This 
interpretation has been intensely debated among historians; the modern consensus 
is that the causes of the war were much more complex.’ 

In the lead-up to World War I, all the major powers in Europe modernized 
all branches of their armed services to keep them current with developments in 
military technology and with one another. As result, the weapons and equipment 
of all the powers were comparable. In a wider perspective, this in itself was not an 
“arms race?“ The trend for technological modernization clearly touched all navies, 
leading them to build heavily armed and armored battleships, design fast cruisers 
and destroyers, and develop the new aviation and submersible potentialities. It was 
part of the spiral of technological development that began in the early nineteenth 
century, continued with increasing speed to the present, and will into the future. It 
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is one of the characteristics that differentiates modern warfare from that of earlier 
periods. 

From the outset, technological change affected and transformed not only the 
military sphere but communications, transportation, and financial services across 
the world. It enabled a dramatic spread of market capitalism and a trading system, 
in ways that embedded competing national economies in a mutually dependent 
global economic framework. The industrialized nations in particular relied in- 
creasingly on the undisturbed flow of maritime trade. National leaders and military 
planners saw that interruption or dislocation of this trade could have serious con- 
sequences on themselves but by the same token might be wielded by a belligerent 
power as a weapon against an enemy.’ 

Among the responses to this prospect were the further development of inter- 
national humanitarian law and the creation of the first draft of a “law of naval 
warfare,’ the work of Rear Adm. Charles Stockton at the U.S. Naval War College 
and first published in 1900." International conferences at The Hague in 1907 and 
London in 1909 extended the rights of neutral trade by restricting contraband to 
a short list of munitions and war supplies while at the same time creating a much 
longer list of free goods, including raw materials for industry. These initiatives in 
maritime law and the law of naval warfare ran directly counter to the thinking of 
naval leaders but were strongly supported by others.” 

Another issue that affected all navies comprised the operational implications of 
technological advances in naval weapons and equipment; changes and refinements 
were numerous in the five years between 1909 and 1914. At the outset of the con- 
flict, despite prewar exercises, no navy had carefully thought through what these 
changes meant for all levels of command. Many entirely unexplored issues arose, 
leaving navies to experiment in many aspects of naval warfare while trying actually 
to fight the war at the same time.” 

The divisive naval issues during the lead-up to World War I may be seen most 
dramatically in the North Sea and in the Mediterranean. Both geographic regions 
were linked to the rival alliances that involved European states and beyond. In the 
1870s and 1880s German leaders, feeling surrounded by enemies, had created a 
Triple Alliance with Austria-Hungary and Italy. Britain had entered into an alliance 
with Japan and had good relations with the United States. Britain's traditional rivals, 
Russia and France, created a Dual Entente. Britain initially regarded the latter with 
suspicion and might logically have pursued an alliance with Germany (despite the 
easing of tensions between Britain and France since the 1904 Entente Cordiale) had 
not Germany, already the major military power in Europe, recently become intent 
on becoming a major naval power as well. This led Britain into closer relations with 
both France and Russia. The new British connection with Russia had the advantage 
of momentarily easing British India’s border disputes in Persia and Afghanistan." 


THE STRATEGIC ROLES OF NAVIES DURING WORLD WAR I 


German-British relations had been quite friendly up until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, but thereafter the German naval program raised serious concerns. 
Britain, an extensively urbanized and industrialized island nation, was the rich- 
est country in the world and had the most extensive global empire in world his- 
tory. Standing aside from intra-European disputes, Britain had cultivated its global 
connections and overseas trade, by which it generated its wealth and fed its dense 
urban populations. The Royal Navy protected the sea-lanes by which that trade 
passed and thereby held the empire together. Any threat to Britain's ability to main- 
tain its maritime system was a threat to its vital national and imperial interests.” 

The German desire to become a great naval power was rooted in domestic poli- 
tics. Germany was a highly prosperous and industrialized country with superior 
cultural achievements in all areas but had been established as a unified country 
and as a major power only in 1871. Its government, dominated by its kaiser, the 
aristocratic Junker elite, and the army, was militaristic and ambitious. Internally, 
however, the ruling elite faced critics with different agendas, the strongest among 
them the Social Democrats, who wanted both an expansion of democratic prac- 
tices and the abolition of social privilege. The elite had divisions within their own 
ranks as well. The kaiser and his advisors found a means to confront and confound 
this internal opposition in their ambition to make Germany not just a great power 
but a world power. The only state with world-power status being Britain, it seemed 
entirely logical to insist that to be a world power, a nation had to have a world-class 
navy. The elected Reichstag held the nation’s purse strings, and it was its members 
who had to be convinced that the massive expense of building a navy was neces- 
sary. The government embarked on a political propaganda campaign that proved 
very effective among the legislators and their constituents, depicting Britain as the 
hostile state that stood in the way, that prevented Germany from taking its rightful 
place. It was neither the first nor the last time that such arguments would be made 
to induce legislators to fund a large war fleet. 

For Grand Adm. Alfred von Tirpitz, head of the Imperial Naval Office, a Ger- 
man battle fleet would contribute to keeping the peace between Germany and Brit- 
ain if it were large enough to pose an unpredictable risk for the Royal Navy. Yet 
Tirpitz had warned Kaiser Wilhelm II in October 1910, “If the British fleet can 
achieve and maintain a permanent and structural strength sufficient to attack the 
German Reich without risk, then the fleet development was a historic mistake and 
your Majesty’s naval policy a historic fiasco?” 

By August 1914, the Royal Navy had twenty-six modern battleships and battle 
cruisers in the North Sea, the Imperial German Navy only eighteen. British naval 
superiority in terms of older battleships, cruisers, and destroyers was even greater. 
Only in submarines was Germany stronger, with twenty-eight, to eighteen compa- 
rable British boats (aside from forty smaller coastal submarines). The comparative 
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force ratio soon shifted even more in Britain's favor as the Royal Navy called back 
four battle cruisers to home waters from distant stations and commissioned seven 
new warships. In contrast, by 1915 the Imperial German Navy had added only five 
new ships.“ 

In the years before the war, a few German cruisers were stationed overseas. The 
East Asiatic Cruiser Squadron had two armored cruisers in the South Pacific and 
three light cruisers on various independent assignments. In the Mediterranean, 
Germany had a small squadron, two ships stationed there in 1912 to intercept 
transports bringing colonial troops from Algeria to France. The presence of Ger- 
man warships on distant stations, although few in number, played a significant role, 
drawing British forces away from home waters to deal with the potential threats 
they posed to shipping and overseas interests. 

Notwithstanding such detachments, Britain’s gradual concentration of naval 
forces in the North Sea was sufficient to make the Royal Navy after 1905 no longer 
dominant in the Mediterranean, as it had been for the previous century. France 
then became the leading naval power in the Mediterranean, followed by Italy. In 
1909 German’ ally Austria-Hungary, with bases on the Adriatic, began building 
modern battleships; by July 1914 the Austro-Hungarian navy had two new battle- 
ships in service and more under construction.” 

As a result, whether or not the buildup in the North Sea had been a “naval 
arms race,’ there certainly was one in the Mediterranean among France, Italy, and 
Austria-Hungary, adding to the tensions in that region. As Britain and France grew 
closer together diplomatically, Britain began to leave to the French navy the secu- 
rity issues in the Mediterranean. Meanwhile, in 1911, Italy had declared war on the 
Ottoman Empire to expand its territorial control in northern Africa and the east- 
ern Mediterranean. In that quest Italy succeeded, but in doing so it strained rela- 
tions with France just as those between France and Britain were becoming warmer. 
This shift in the structure of regional international relations left Italy momentarily 
isolated. Italy accordingly sought and won a revival of the Triple Alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, thereby creating a potential naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean that on paper was numerically superior to those in that region of the French 
and British combined. 

The prewar Mediterranean naval situation involved few warships compared 
with that in the North Sea. However, as one historian concludes, it “tended to make 
up in heat whatever it may have lacked in scope?“ Thus, it may be said that al- 
though the naval buildups in neither the North Sea nor the Mediterranean caused 
the war in Europe, both added to the overall tension and division among the pow- 
ers in the years before its outbreak. 
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THE COURSE OF THE NAVAL WAR 

The declarations of war in 1914 signaled the failure of the German naval policy of 
deterrence through an expensive “risk fleet.” Many observers expected a climac- 
teric fleet battle—a modern Trafalgar—to erupt immediately in the North Sea. In- 
stead, attention turned to Germany's tiny Mittelmeer division, the battle cruiser 
Goeben and the light cruiser Breslau. Though initially aligned with Germany, Italy 
declared itself neutral when war broke out. Italy would a year later join the allies, 
but for the time being it was left to the British and French to capture or destroy the 
isolated German warships. After a dramatic episode, Goeben and Breslau evaded 
capture and reached Constantinople in August 1914. There, the Germans turned 
the ships over to Turkey. Although a small—and to some, obscure—action, this 
German success had far-reaching strategic effects.” Turkey soon joined the war in 
support of the Central Powers and created an entirely new theater in the Middle 
East, where there would begin a chain of events with which the world is still living 
today. In more immediate and naval terms, the presence of these heavily gunned 
ships, in combination with other defenses, effectively blocked the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus to the allies. France and Britain were unable to use this route to pro- 
vide supplies to their Russian ally, and the Russians were unable to get into the 
Mediterranean. As the British naval historian Sir Julian Corbett commented, “Few 
naval decisions more bold and well-judged were ever taken.” Meanwhile, Ger- 
many’s three light cruisers and ten auxiliary cruisers scattered around the world 
sank 149 allied merchant ships, totaling 598,730 tons, before the Royal Navy put 
them out of action.” 

The main naval focus, however, was the North Sea, the body of water that di- 
rectly separates Germany and the British Isles. The High Seas Fleet (the German 
navy’s battle force), having failed to deter war by its existence, now became—again 
by virtue of its existence—a “fleet in being,” which even remaining in port serves 
as a strategic distraction and requires an enemy to divert forces from other tasks 
to watch it.” A “fleet in being” can sortie for battle at any time but need not unless 
conditions are favorable and yet the enemy is willing to engage. Having made this 
decision, the German naval staff placed its main emphasis on, first, offensive mine- 
laying operations and, later, offensive submarine warfare. Both of these were new 
approaches, and neither had been well tested in combat; German naval forces were 
obliged to experiment in actual operations. At the same time, the Germans were 
finding their capacity to supply mines inadequate and their naval intelligence on 
allied naval movements insufficient, making their offensive mining campaign not 
as effective as it might have been.” 

British naval operational plans for war had been a subject of prewar internal 
debate for some time, but by 1914 there was a general consensus that the main 
thrust would be to cut off Germany’s maritime exits to the global seas. Not all the 
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operational details had been worked out, but the general approach was to create 
shortages and unemployment and disrupt the German economy by cutting cable 
telegraphic communications, capturing German merchant ships at sea or detaining 
them in port, and blocking trade. British war planners saw that urban, industrial- 
ized nations such as Germany (and Britain) depended on the global maritime sys- 
tem. On the declaration of war, the Royal Navy put into effect its plans for econom- 
ic warfare against Germany, which its ships could actively prosecute while staying 
out of the reach of the main enemy naval forces. 

An immediate outcry arose from the affected neutral powers—Denmark, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Sweden, and, particularly, the United States. Very quickly, 
the protests forced Britain to back away from a complete economic stranglehold on 
Germany. The government still expected a quick end to the war and instructed the 
Royal Navy to implement a blockade, a much less aggressive form of economic war- 
fare than originally intended.” The 10th Cruiser Squadron devoted its efforts first 
to stopping maritime traffic outbound from Germany and then traffic inbound. As 
the North Sea was a declared war zone in which it would have risked inadvertent 
attack by British submarines, the squadron operated on the opposite side of Great 
Britain, off the northwest coast of Scotland, on a line extending westward from the 
Hebrides toward Iceland. In 1915-17, this line was supplemented by barrier patrols 
both north and south of Iceland, north of the Faeroe Islands, and off the central 
Norwegian coast. The 10th Cruiser Squadron, though it kept its name, was only 
initially composed of cruisers; by early 1915 it had been reconstituted with requi- 
sitioned armed merchantmen. It was these vessels that began the slow process of 
halting Germany’s trade and constricting its economy.” 

Also by early 1915, German naval leaders had come to doubt that the Royal 
Navy could be defeated in a decisive battle should the High Seas Fleet abandon its 
role of a potential threat and sortie to meet it. This was an indication that Germany 
lacked a grand strategy, any concept of coordinating all its armed forces in support 
of one another. As a result, the Imperial German Navy missed strategic opportuni- 
ties. For example, when the German army became heavily engaged on the western 
front, the High Seas Fleet could have attacked the British army’s cross-channel lo- 
gistical support but did not. Also, as some fleet officers argued, the German navy 
could have attempted to establish dominance in the Baltic, to protect the shipment 
of vital war matériel from Sweden, stop Russian trade, and prevent landings on the 
German Baltic coast. Again, the German Naval Command held back. The High 
Seas Fleet was left without a clear strategic purpose and the high command with a 
dilemma—how to induce the Royal Navy to perceive the fleet as a threat if actually 
unwilling to risk it in battle. The interim solution was to send the German fleet on 
several raids against the English coast between 1914 and January 1915 to demon- 
strate the reality of the threat at minimal risk. 
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However, since the beginning of the war British radio direction-finding stations 
had been able to determine the location of German warships whenever they trans- 
mitted. In addition, from about October 1914 the Royal Navy had intercepted and 
read German naval radio messages.” As a result, during the January 1915 raid the 
British intercepted the attacking German force in the North Sea at the Dogger Bank 
and sank the armored cruiser SMS Blücher. Nevertheless, the German fleet contin- 
ued to make short sorties—seven in 1915 and two in early 1916, none encountering 
an enemy force until May 31, when the battle of Jutland (Skagerrak) occurred. 

The celebrated battle, about which so much has been written, did not have the 
decisive result that either side wanted, although both declared it a victory.” On 
reflection, the commander of the High Seas Fleet, Vice Adm. Reinhard Scheer, re- 
alized that the battle had done nothing to reduce the ratio between the opposing 
battle forces in a way that would force Britain to make peace, as he and others had 
hoped. Scheer concluded, “A victorious end to the war within a reasonable time can 
only be achieved through the defeat of British economic life—that is, by using the 
U-boats against British trade”” The High Seas Fleet made only two more sorties, 
one in August 1916 toward the English coast and another, in April 1918, toward 
Bergen, Norway; neither made contact with enemy forces.” 

The Imperial German Navy had been using submarines since the outbreak of 
the war. The spectacular successes that U-9 had achieved in September 1914, when 
she had sunk three old British armored cruisers within an hour, had already in- 
spired some unrealistic expectations in the public mind. In early 1915, Germany 
had only fourteen submarines that could effectively operate in the open Atlantic, 
and its leaders had not carefully thought through the operational factors, interna- 
tional law, or political risks. Nevertheless, the German government went ahead and 
started a major submarine campaign. Initially, German submarines could com- 
ply with international law to the extent of ordering merchant crews into lifeboats 
before sinking their ships, but this could not be done when merchant ships were 
armed or suspected actually to be Q-ships, auxiliary cruisers disguised as merchant 
vessels. Recognizing this dilemma, Germany declared on 4 February 1915 the sea 
areas around the British Isles a war zone in which all merchant ships would be de- 
stroyed and in which the safety of crews and passengers could not be guaranteed. 
For neutral shipping, safe-passage zones were established north of the Shetland 
Islands, on the eastern side of the North Sea, and in a thirty-mile-wide passage 
along the Dutch coast. 

At the time the German submarine force was still not large enough to carry 
out immediately or fully this threat to merchant shipping and so accelerated sub- 
marine construction. The German commander initially ordered his captains not 
to shy away from sinking neutrals, as the loss of neutral shipping would create a 
major impression. The campaign did indeed make a strong impression and rapidly 
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produced strong reactions. British forces established minefield barriers at the Strait 
of Dover and the North Channel of the Irish Sea in an attempt to stop German 
submarines. Neutral nations complained bitterly; the United States was particularly 
vocal among them, despite the kaiser’s retraction order in April 1915 that no neu- 
tral vessels be attacked.” 

The sinking by the submarine U-20 of the British passenger liner Lusitania off 
the coast of Ireland on 7 May 1915 set off a major diplomatic protest by the United 
States. Although the passenger liner had been carrying war matériel, the loss of 
1,201 civilians—128 of them Americans—seemed atrocious to President Woodrow 
Wilson. Wilson called on Germany to respect the laws of warfare and the safety 
of Americans, and the German government, over the objections of its admirals, 
halted attacks on commerce west of the British Isles. Attacks to the east of Britain 
continued, however, and some of the German boats were deployed to the Mediter- 
ranean, where a submarine campaign was less likely to meet such objections and 
sea conditions were much better.” 

By early 1916, Germany had been able to bring fifty-one U-boats into service. 
With these boats Germany intensified its submarine campaign around Britain, 
sinking armed merchant vessels without warning. When UB-29 sank the French 
cross-channel ferry Sussex off Dieppe, killing fifty passengers, half of them Ameri- 
cans, another major diplomatic crisis flared with the neutral United States. In a note 
of 18 April 1916, President Wilson threatened to break off relations with Germany; 
in the aftermath of the battle of Jutland, Congress passed the National Defense Act 
of 3 June 1916; later that summer the Naval Act of 1916 followed. This legislation 
authorized a massive buildup of American armed forces, which up to this point 
Wilson's administration had pointedly refused to allow. Now the United States was 
determined to build “a navy second to none,’ not to maintain permanently but with 
which to bring about world peace and for defense if Germany won the war.” 

From the German naval perspective, submarine attacks on shipping seemed in- 
creasingly useful when pursued in accordance with the prize regulations. They re- 
sumed in the Atlantic west of the British Isles in October 1915. By January 1917, the 
monthly average of vessels sunk had reached 189, a level that appeared to be dam- 
aging the enemy’s economy but not enough to bring about the negotiated peace 
that Germany intended to achieve by this strategy. In December 1916, after Britain 
rejected a German peace offer, the German chancellor hoped that the United States 
could negotiate an end to the war, although in early 1917 military and naval leaders 
continued to demand an intensified submarine campaign.” 

At just that time the United States was confronting two major objectionable 
maritime issues: British blockade policies that affected neutral shipping, on one 
hand, and on the other, Germany’s submarine campaign on similar grounds. Hav- 
ing grievances with both sides, Wilson maintained his policy to keep the United 
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States out of the war.” By late 1916 he had moved from a position of strict neutrality 
to an active peacemaking role. Wilson outlined a settlement that in his administra- 
tion’s view would bring about a stable and peaceful postwar world. In a speech to 
Congress in January 1917, Wilson declared that there should be “peace without 
victory” and that the United States would use its power and influence to achieve 
it. At that point, however, Germany had already refused Wilson's proposals and 
Britain had countered with conditions unacceptable to the Central Powers. In Janu- 
ary 1917, the German admirals demanded the resumption of unlimited submarine 
warfare, arguing successfully that American entry into the war would mean noth- 
ing: German submarines would prevent American troops and supplies from cross- 
ing the Atlantic.” 

Wilson still refused the U.S. Navy and Army permission to make specific plans 
or preparations for war, but he broke off diplomatic relations with Germany and 
declared an armed neutrality. It was not until March 1917 that Wilson and his ad- 
ministration concluded that the United States needed to go to war with Germany. 
The decision was not a matter merely of whether the British blockade or the Ger- 
man submarine campaign was the central problem for the United States. There 
were larger issues that tipped the balance. 

Most importantly, the abdication of Tsar Nicholas II on 15 March 1917 and his 
replacement by the Russian Provisional Government, under first Georgy Lvov and 
later Aleksandr Kerensky, seemed to Americans to bring Russia into the family of 
free nations. The United States was the first power formally to recognize this new 
government, on 22 March, followed by Britain, France, and Italy two days later. 
Second, British interception of Germany’s diplomatic correspondence with its am- 
bassador in Mexico exposed German encouragement for Mexico and Japan to join 
the war against the United States. Its publication convinced leaders in the United 
States that Germany could not be allowed to win the war. 

It was these two factors that, combined with the continuation of the submarine 
campaign, persuaded Wilson to ask Congress for a declaration of war in April. 
Even so, the president was ambivalent about the extent of active American partici- 
pation. Moreover, when French and British military delegations arrived in Wash- 
ington and revealed the extent of secret allied commitments and mutual conces- 
sions over division of postwar spoils, Wilson was horrified. As a result, the United 
States refused to join any formal alliance but declared itself an “associated power,” 
interested only in helping bring peace and stability. Wilson eventually encapsulated 
American interests in his “Fourteen Points,” announced in January 1918. In the 
meantime, Wilson had agreed to provide only token forces, American naval units 
serving under British strategic command and military units under the French. It 
was not until March 1918, when American efforts for a negotiated peace had failed 
and the German army launched an offensive toward channel ports, that Wilson 
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concluded that the United States must wage war with all its strength. Even then, 
its war aim was limited to a single objective in common with the allies: defeating 
Germany and its allies.” 

Under these overall guidelines and in contrast to the other navies, American 
naval forces in the war had six principal roles: 


e Employing destroyers, armed yachts, and other patrol craft as convoy escorts 


e Creating and operating a naval transport service to carry U.S. Army units to 
Europe and to supply it overseas 

e Reinforcing the British Grand Fleet with a few battleships, reserving the 
remainder of the American battleship force for training 


e Developing offensive means to combat the submarine, first an antisubma- 
rine mine “barrage” across the North Sea from Scotland to Norway, then 
underwater sound detection systems 


e Creating a naval air force to assist in both convoy escort and submarine 
detection 


e Augmenting the U.S. Army in France with Marines and naval railway guns” 


Among the results of the entry of the United States into the naval war was the 
gradual discontinuance of the blockade operations of the Royal Navy’s 10th Cruiser 
Squadron. The widespread adoption of “Navicert;” a system (which had come un- 
der complete neutral American management) of letters of assurance issued at the 
point of embarkation verifying the nature of merchant cargoes, had made inter- 
ception and search at sea unnecessary. Except for dealing with the rare “blockade- 
runner, the vessels of the 10th Cruiser Squadron were soon transferred to convoy 
protection against submarine attack.” 

American naval forces were widely scattered in groups, often small, assigned 
to a variety of missions, as their purpose was to assist or to fill gaps in allied naval 
coverage: 

e In Britain, a squadron of battleships joined the Grand Fleet; a force of sub- 
marine chasers and a few destroyers were stationed at Plymouth for antisub- 
marine warfare in the channel. A mine force was at Inverness and Invergor- 
don, Scotland, to support the antisubmarine mine barrage. At Liverpool, 
there were two oil tankers. At Southampton, four American transports 


carried troops across the channel. A fleet of some seventy-three American 
merchant ships carried coal from Welsh ports to France. 


e On the southern coast of Ireland, a destroyer force based at Queenstown 
convoyed merchant shipping and troop transports bound for France, and a 
submarine squadron was at Berehaven Harbour in southwestern Ireland for 
offensive operations against German submarines at the entrance to the Irish 
Sea and English Channel. 


e In France, a force based in various ports assisted the French navy in coastal 
and cross-channel convoys, as well as in minesweeping. 

e At Gibraltar, a force assisted in escorting allied trade into and out of the 
Mediterranean. 
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e Inthe Mediterranean, a force of submarine chasers was based at Corfu at 
the entrance to the Adriatic for antisubmarine warfare against Austrian and 
German submarines. In addition, two tugboats were sent to assist the Italian 
navy at Genoa. 


e In Russia, a cruiser supported allied forces at Murmansk. 

e In Portugal, a force of four American submarines, a gunboat, a monitor, 
two yachts, and a detachment of Marines were based at Ponta Delgada in 
the Azores to keep the route from North America open in the vicinity of the 
islands so that the port could be safely used by shipping en route to Europe 
for coaling and supplies.” 

An internal U.S. Navy report in August 1918 concluded, “While the United 
States Navy is doing its bit and doing it well, a sense of proportion must not be lost. 
Our effort is small compared with that of our Allies.” The report gave the statistics 
shown in the table. It listed the Royal Navy as providing 91 percent of the major 
fighting force in the Grand Fleet, the United States only 9 percent. The British had 
had about 4.5 times as many naval aviation personnel as the Americans and about 
fourteen times as many seaplanes. 


Proportions of Allied Warships in British Waters and the Eastern Atlantic 


Great Britain 


France 


Italy 


Japan 


United States 


Destroyers 


80% 


6% 


0% 


0% 


14% 


Submarines 


78% 


17% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


Miscellaneous 
Patrol Craft 


86% 


11% 


0% 


0% 


3% 


Proportions of Allied Warships in the Mediterranean 


Destroyers 


27% 


38% 


26% 


7% 


2% 


Submarines 


13% 


37% 


50% 


0% 


0% 


Miscellaneous 
Patrol Craft 


22% 


66% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


Source: “A Brief Summary of the United States Naval Activities in European Waters,’ pp. 13-14. 


The Imperial German Navy submarine force saw its greatest success in April 
1917, when it sank 458 ships, a total 840,000 gross registered tons (grt). Between 
February and June, the monthly average was 363 ships (629,863 grt), but by the 
last three months of 1917 the rate had dropped to a monthly average of 159 ships 
(365,489 grt). With the introduction of the convoy system, new antisubmarine de- 
tection devices, and more efficient weapons, such as the depth charge, German 
submarine successes declined dramatically. The allies’ intensive mining campaign 
cost the German navy at least fifty (or 38 percent) of the 132 submarines that it 
lost in 1917 and 1918. At the end of September 1918 the Imperial German Army’s 
Supreme Command admitted defeat and wished to ask for an armistice, but the 
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Naval Command was not yet willing to give up. The admirals ordered the fleet to 
go out for one last battle to acquit itself honorably. The seamen, already disaffected 
by the inactivity of the fleet as it “rusted in harbor,’ refused to obey. The mutiny of 
the German sailors soon led to the collapse of the Imperial German Navy and to a 
general uprising that led to the ending of the war.” 


CONCLUSION 

A combination of factors ended World War I: economic hardship, political unrest, 
defeats, desertions in the army, mutiny in the navy, and the decision of the General 
Staff and the leaders of the other Central Powers that they could fight no longer. 
Navies had contributed strategically on both sides, even without the great decisive 
battle for which so many on both sides had hoped. 

The Imperial German Navy had a number of great successes; at the very outset, 
Breslau and Goeben helped to bring Turkey into the war on the side of the Central 
Powers. From the German point of view, the High Seas Fleet acting as a “fleet in 
being” had had the strategic effect of restricting the Grand Fleet to watching and 
waiting on the northern edge of the North Sea. The German navy had effectively 
protected its own coast, blocked the Baltic route for allied supplies to Russia, and 
kept submarine departure and return routes open. By blocking both the Dardanelles 
and the Danish Straits, it eliminated any opportunity for Russian naval activity 
beyond home waters. 

The Germans faced some serious internal, structural problems. The lack of co- 
ordination among military and naval operations, economic policy, and diplomacy 
led to missed strategic opportunities and to misjudgments. For their part, naval 
leaders were overly optimistic about what they could achieve; the allied blockade 
of merchant shipping and raw materials affected naval construction, lessening the 
navyss ability to obtain the operational results desired. The admirals’ insistence on 
unlimited submarine warfare ultimately created an additional enemy, the United 
States. German forces did not target allied blockading forces or attempt to integrate 
their own surface and submarine operations so as to contest allied sea control in the 
Atlantic or the Baltic. Most importantly, German naval leaders failed to understand 
the geostrategic limitations of their own position and so found themselves trapped 
in the North Sea.” 

The Imperial German Navy was a formidable force, and its equipment and 
weapons were in several respects superior to those of the allies. However, allied na- 
vies took effective advantage of the weaknesses they perceived in the navies of the 
Central Powers. What tipped the naval balance in favor of the allies was their stra- 
tegic flexibility, manifest in their changing their conceptions of operations as the 
war progressed. They did not become wedded to particular concepts but impro- 
vised and innovated: underwater sound detection systems, naval aviation, offensive 
submarine-to-submarine operations, convoy protection, underwater mines, depth 
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charges, and application of all types of vessels to patrol work. Further, they cre- 
ated administrative and operational organizations to support and direct these new 
and varied approaches. Most fundamentally, however, the allied naval forces had 
to ensure that merchant cargoes and troop transports reached their destinations in 
the war zone. It was their success in this strategic function, rather than any major 
fleet-on-fleet battle, that most contributed to allied victory. 

But with the war won, allied navies had new roles to play, maintaining postwar 
maritime security. In the first months of peacetime the Royal Navy, the French 
navy, the U.S. Navy, and the Italian navy were all involved in seeing that the provi- 
sions of the armistice and then the Versailles Peace Treaty were carried out as the 
signatories intended. Additionally, the U.S. Navy was employed in several regions 


in Europe for humanitarian relief. At the war’s end, the navies did not rest. 
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XVII Rear Admiral Henry B. Wilson and the U.S. Navy in 
France 


n late March 1917, President Woodrow Wilson made a significant change in his 
[e Following the Zimmermann Telegram (which compromised secret 

German attempts to make arrangements with Mexico at potential American 
expense) and the sinking of the liner Lusitania, Wilson and his cabinet concluded 
that the only way for the United States to help establish a just, postwar world was 
to participate directly in the war against Germany. Thereby, they felt, the United 
States could gain a position from which it could influence the peace settlement. 

At this point, before Congress had formally declared war, Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels consulted the president about the repeated recommendations of 
the American ambassador in London, Walter Hines Page, to send high-ranking 
naval officers to England to study the naval situation and develop cooperative pro- 
cedures to protect merchant shipping. Wilson and Daniels initially chose Capt. 
Henry B. Wilson for this duty.’ Already selected for promotion to rear admiral, 
Captain Wilson was then president of the Board of Inspection and Survey. As Daniels 
tersely noted in his diary, however, the officer assigned “must work with Navies of 
Nations to which our shipping goes?” By the next day, that consideration had led 
Daniels to change his mind. He summoned to Washington the new President of the 
U.S. Naval War College, Capt. William S. Sims, also recently selected for promotion 
to rear admiral. Although the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. William S. Benson, 
had reservations about Sims's sympathies with the British, Sims had the practical 
advantages of experience as a naval attaché in Europe, good relations with a num- 
ber of British naval officers, and personal acquaintance with the First Sea Lord, 
Adm. Sir John Jellicoe, whom he had first met in China during the Boxer Rebellion. 
Benson ordered Sims to proceed immediately and secretly to London and there 
to have discussions at the Admiralty on how to employ the U.S. Navy in the war. 
Daniels and Benson were suspicious of the British and did not want to provide any 
substantial direct support. Sims, however, had shown years before that his think- 
ing paralleled Mahan’s long-held views that only a coalition of free nations could 
prevent Germany from achieving victory.’ 
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Meanwhile, with the U-boats continuing their attacks on merchant ships carry- 
ing Americans, President Wilson asked for a declaration of war against Germany 
“to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth 
ensure the observance of those principles.» Congress passed the declaration with 
an overwhelming majority on 6 April 1917. In the following months, British and 
French military delegations came to Washington to discuss the potential contribu- 
tions of American armed forces. In the course of these talks, they revealed a range 
of secret agreements between the allies for dividing among themselves the prospec- 
tive spoils of war. Wilson and members of his administration were deeply shocked: 
the United States had no political goals of its own, only what it saw as the general 
good of mankind. Wilson nevertheless agreed that the United States would send 
a limited number of forces to Europe, the U.S. Army units serving under overall 
French command and the American naval units under British overall command, to 
achieve French and British strategic objectives, respectively.’ 

Of the urgency of the U.S. entry into the war in 1917, historian Thomas Froth- 
ingham observed that “a strong American reinforcement must be on the battlefield 
to meet the crisis of 1918, or the war would be lost. It must be produced in the 
United States; it must be transported overseas from the United States; in France, it 
must be handled and maintained by the United States?“ With three thousand miles 
of ocean between France and the United States, the U.S. Navy became the facilitat- 
ing agency for the U.S. Army, a fundamental role of sea power. 

In London, Admiral Sims’s personal liaison soon grew to a large naval com- 
mand—U.S. Naval Forces, Europe—under Sims, who rose in rank first to vice ad- 
miral in 1918, then in 1919 to full admiral. Sims saw his command as an advanced 
headquarters of the Navy Department in Washington; he reported only to the Navy 
Department and, in turn, directed and coordinated the work of all the commands 
under his purview. Each of these commands reported to Sims for direction, ma- 
tériel needs, supplies, and plans and with recommendations for improving oper- 
ational effectiveness. One of the most important and innovative elements of his 
headquarters was the planning section, which employed highly talented officers 
who were Naval War College graduates, many of whom would become famous two 
decades later as senior officers in World War II.’ Sims's headquarters was the first 
major operational staff organization in the history of the U.S. Navy, and it became 
a prototype for a counterpart in Washington after the war." 

Sims discussed the American naval role with representatives of the allied navies 
and concluded that the Navy could participate most effectively by strengthening 
the weak areas in already ongoing allied naval operations. He felt that any attempt 
to operate in separate regions or as distinctly American units would be wasteful 
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and inefficient. Sims made arrangements with the foreign governments for supplies 
and repairs; American warships would be allowed to put into any base of an allied 
navy and obtain urgently needed supplies as if they belonged to that country’s navy. 
Receipts signed by American commanding officers would be passed through the 
appropriate channel within the allied navy to its headquarters, which would for- 
ward them to Sims’s London office for auditing and reimbursement. At the height 
of activity in late 1918, there were U.S. naval forces based in Ireland, England, and 
Scotland, with the Grand Fleet in the North Sea, in the Azores, at Murmansk, and 
at Gibraltar. For all these U.S. Navy elements, the primary concerns were getting 
men and supplies to the front in France and combating the German submarine 
threat.” 

As the war progressed, the Supreme War Council at Versailles and the Allied 
Naval Council, which rotated the location of its meetings among London, Paris, 
and Rome, dealt with the higher interactions among the allies.” 


INITIAL STEPS IN FRANCE 

Historians typically explain American naval participation in the war in the context 
of British naval efforts. This approach is entirely logical, given the Wilson admin- 
istration’s broad strategic division of labor among American forces, the U.S. Army 
supporting the French army and the U.S. Navy the Royal Navy. However, issues 
immediately arose regarding the U.S. Navy’s relationship with the French navy, and 
in general there were numerous problems in implementation. The Americans had 
done no contingency planning before the war, having been prohibited to do so by 
the administration; there were disconnects, confusions, disagreements, and per- 
sonality issues between American naval leaders in Washington and Europe; and the 
procedures and organizations had to be developed with operations already under 
way. That the U.S. Navy had to rely on trial and error arose also from the fact that 
the allies were obliged to fight a novel threat, the underwater enemy, using new 
technologies. As one American admiral put it in reflection after the war, “The Al- 
lied Nations were no better prepared to face the issue after almost three years of war 
than was the U.S. Navy just entering upon it. It meant an entirely new and unheard 
of form of sea warfare, viz. submarine hunting, to which had also to be added the 
contained maintenance of adequate sea power to keep the naval forces of the Cen- 
tral Power ‘bottled up; both in the North Sea and in the Adriatic?" 

When the United States declared war on 6 April 1917, the senior American na- 
val officer in France was the acting American naval attaché in Paris, Lt. Cdr. W. R. 
Sayles. He had only an assistant and a clerk to support his work, and there existed 
no mobilization plan for American entry into the war. On his own initiative, Say- 
les had several American naval reservists who happened to be in Paris at the time 
recalled to active duty. Thereafter, without orders or instructions to guide him, he 
regularly and effectively dealt with a myriad of details on such matters as the armed 
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guards on ships coming to France.” From the French point of view, Admiral Sims 
was diplomatically accredited to Britain, not to France. By the end of April, Sims 
and Sayles had agreed that Sayles would consult Sims on any matter that involved 
US. naval policy in France. Additionally, Sims directed Sayles to consider himself 
Sims's staff representative in Paris. Sims traveled to Paris on 4-5 May for discus- 
sions with Sayles and the Ministry of the Marine. No one in France was aware that 
Admiral Benson had other intentions. Suspicion that he might have may have un- 
derlain Sims's assurance to Washington that relations with the French navy depart- 
ment were entirely satisfactory.” 

On 6 May, the French naval attaché in Washington reported to Paris that “a rear 
admiral will probably be designated to perform in Paris, the same duties as Rear 
Admiral Sims in London.” That same day, indeed, Secretary Daniels noted in his 
diary that “Benson & [Rear Adm. Leigh C.] Palmer [chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and responsible for officer assignments] wanted to send an Admiral to France 
as well as to England. I waited. After cablegram from Sims, it was clear that there 
ought to be only one command in Europe.” Daniels’s decision took time to imple- 
ment, and in the meantime, Benson and senior naval officers in Washington con- 
tinued to address Sayles in Paris on matters relating to French waters rather than 
Sims in London. Initially, Sayles dealt with intelligence, logistics, communications, 
and port facilities arrangements for ships arriving from the United States. The 
French government advised Sayles that Saint-Nazaire in the Loire Estuary would be 
the debarkation point for American troops in France. French officials needed such 
information about the ships as size, draft, fuel and supply requirements, and arrival 
and departure schedules. At first, neither Sims nor Sayles could obtain any infor- 
mation beyond that a group of patrol vessels, converted yachts, operating under the 
command of Rear Adm. William Fletcher would arrive at Brest about 1 June 1917. 
The chief of staff of the French navy, Vice Adm. Ferdinand de Bon, understandably 
complained to the American naval attaché that he “was in a fog as to what prepara- 
tions to make in advance to receive American forces?” Meanwhile, U.S. naval units 
were beginning to arrive in uncoordinated fashion. 

On 4 June, half of the U.S. Navy’s Ist Aeronautical Detachment, under Lt. Grat- 
tan Dichman, arrived in France at the mouth of the Gironde Estuary on board the 
Navy collier Jupiter. Austrian prisoners of war at Pauillac off-loaded the aircraft 
and their supplies, and the aviators went on to temporary housing in barracks at 
Bordeaux. The second half of the unit, with the detachment’s senior aviator, Lt. 
Kenneth Whiting, arrived at Saint-Nazaire on 8 June. Dichman’s group remained 
at Bordeaux, and Whiting and his men proceeded to Brest and eventually around 
the bay to Camaret-sur-Mer, from which places they operated, initially indepen- 
dently of any command oversight. It became clear that there had been a serious 
misunderstanding between the French and the Americans. The Navy Department 
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had understood from the French naval delegation to Washington that new aviation 
recruits and novice aviators would be welcomed in France, but they arrived to find 
that French officials had been expecting trained pilots and experienced mechanics. 
To bring the Americans up to the necessary standards required a substantial train- 
ing program. The new pilots went to an intensive course at Tours and the mechan- 
ics first to Saint-Raphaël, on the Mediterranean coast, and then to Lac d’Hourtin, 
the French seaplane school near Bordeaux.” 

Meanwhile, Sayles, working with French officials, made arrangements for the 
first convoy of ships carrying troops from the United States. Fourteen transports, 
escorted by twenty-two warships under Commander Destroyer Force, Atlantic 
Fleet, Rear Adm. Albert Gleaves, had left New York Harbor in four groups on 14 
June, each group sailing at a different speed according to its capabilities. Sayles 
misled German intelligence agents into thinking that Brest was the destination; all 
four convoy groups arrived safely at Saint-Nazaire between 29 June and 2 July.” The 
ships were the first of 1,142 troopship sailings from the United States during the war. 

Two days after their arrival, Admiral Gleaves was in Paris for a ceremony mark- 
ing the 141st anniversary of American independence. One event in which Gleaves 
was involved was paying respects at the grave of the marquis de La Fayette in Paris's 
Picpus Cemetery, along with Frances minister of war, Paul Painlevé, Ambassador 
Brand Whitlock, and the commander of the American Expeditionary Forces, Gen. 
John J. Pershing. Admiral Gleaves heard General Pershing’s aide, U.S. Army colonel 
Charles E. Stanton, first pronounce the famous phrase “Lafayette, nous voilà?” 

For Gleaves, the task of organizing troopship convoys grew rapidly. His flagship, 
the armored cruiser USS Seattle, quickly proved inadequate. On Gleavess return 
to the United States, the Navy Department appointed him to command the newly 
formed Cruiser and Transport Service. The complex management for transporting 
troops soon moved from the flagship to an office building in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
where the staff continued to use the letterhead stationery of Seattle.” 

The organizational situation in France became confused when the Navy De- 
partment ordered Capt. Richard H. Jackson to Paris to act as Sims's representative 
and liaison with the French navy, leaving Sayles without a clear understanding of 
his role as the naval attaché. On 14 June, the Secretary of the Navy’s official ap- 
pointment of Sims as Commander in Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe, resolved 
one aspect of the matter. As the new senior officer in France, Jackson took over 
the attaché and his office as well as all communications from U.S. naval commands 
in France to Sims and his London-based staff. In addition, however, Jackson rep- 
resented the Navy Department in regard to American naval plans and policy and 
in that capacity reported directly to Admiral Benson in Washington.” To clarify 
in advance any misapprehension, Sims directed his chief of staff, Capt. Nathan 
C. Twining, to tell Jackson, “You will consider yourself as my [i.e., Sims's] Staff 
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Representative at the Ministry of Marine, Paris,’ and an adjunct to Sims’s London 
office.” “There is nothing that gives you command of any of our forces in France,” 
Twining emphasized.” He added the blunt warning, “The Admiral will not tolerate 
any sensitiveness or tenderness of feeling on the part of anybody which may oper- 
ate to reduce efficiency?” 

Meanwhile, on 4 July 1917, a month later than initially expected, Rear Adm. Wil- 
liam Bartlett Fletcher arrived in Brest as commander of Squadron 3, Patrol Force, 
Atlantic Fleet, with what turned out to be a division of six former yachts that had 
been converted to naval patrol craft. Within a few days, a second division arrived 
at Brest, bringing the initial total to sixteen U.S. vessels under his command. At the 
invitation of the French navy, Fletcher established both his flag and living quarters 
in a small building near the French naval headquarters. 

At the end of July, after discussion with officers in France, Sims advised Admiral 
de Bon, in terms that were consistent with his relations with the Royal Navy, that “it 
is my policy that the general nature of all operations to be performed by U.S. forces 
in French waters based on French ports should be indicated by the Ministry of the 
Marine in the same manner as if these forces were actually French Forces?” A few 
days later, Sims accordingly instructed Fletcher, “We [the U.S. Navy] must not in 
any way attempt to run a separate show. We must, as far as possible, keep the point 
of view that we are virtually a part of the French service—an addition to it but nev- 
ertheless a part of it?” Within a couple of months, as it became clear that American 
transport ships did not have enough protection in French waters, Sims needed to 
modify his directions to Fletcher: “The primary duty of the Forces placed under 
your command,” Sims now emphasized, “is the protection of troop transports and 
supply transports, whether inbound or outbound. ... Your secondary mission is to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the French forces assisting them in every pos- 
sible way not to conflict with your primary mission. . . . While I desire to assist the 
French in every way, nothing must be done to interfere in any way with providing 
sufficient escort for own vessels?” 

By early October, Sims, who had been hearing accounts of inefficiency in the 
American command at Brest, was already losing confidence in Fletcher and begin- 
ning to think that he was temperamentally unfit for this duty.” As a result, Sims 
advised Rear Admiral Wilson, who was then in command of Patrol Force 2, At- 
lantic Fleet and was establishing the American naval contingent at Gibraltar, that 
he might be exchanging places with Fletcher.” The issue was settled when on 17 
October, the U.S. Army-chartered transport Antilles was lost. The ship had been 
returning from Quiberon Bay, three days out, in a small convoy escorted by Ameri- 
can patrol yachts, which had been reduced in numbers by weather and mechanical 
problems from five to two. U-62 had taken the opportunity to sink Antilles, with 
the loss of sixty-seven lives—at this point the largest single loss of American lives 
in the war.” 
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Reacting immediately, Sims relieved Fletcher of duty and ordered Rear Adm. 
Henry B. Wilson to leave Gibraltar on 23 October and proceed first to London and 
then Paris for consultations, and finally to Brest. He arrived there and took up his 
new command on 1 November. On 28 October, before Wilson could take up his 
command, U-93 torpedoed the civilian-manned Army transport Finland, carrying 
the survivors of Antilles. The shell-shocked survivors panicked and rushed for the 
lifeboats, taking some of the crew with them. The steadier elements in the crew 
restrained them all and were able to return the ship safely to Brest for repair. These 
two experiences led the U.S. Navy to man all American troop transports with its 
own trained officers and men.” 

For three months, between November 1917 and January 1918, Rear Admiral 
Wilson was Commander, U.S. Naval Forces, Brest. On 8 January the Navy Depart- 
ment instructed Admiral Sims in London to designate him Commander, U.S. Na- 
val Forces, France. Wilson was to organize his command into six principal fields of 
activity: naval forces afloat, port organization and administration, aviation, intel- 
ligence, communications, and supply and pay. He was to deal with French authori- 
ties and the U.S. Army in all matters that did not require the attention of Admiral 
Sims and his staff in London or of the Navy Department.” In this new, broader 
capacity, Wilson flew his flag from January 1918 to January 1919 in the repair ship 
USS Prometheus (AR 3) at Brest. 


AMERICAN USE OF FRENCH PORTS 

Throughout the war, the majority of American ships used the western ports of 
France, on the Bay of Biscay. They were located the closest to the United States, and 
German submarine threat in that region, although considerable, was less than in 
the English Channel. In selecting specific ports, however, the U.S. Army and Navy 
had somewhat different priorities. While the Navy was interested in getting car- 
goes safely across the Atlantic, the Army had to consider port facilities and railroad 
transport to the front in eastern France. The ports mainly used were Brest, Saint- 
Nazaire, La Pallice, and Bordeaux. The Army preferred Saint-Nazaire, for its rail 
connections. However, some troopships—such as the former German passenger 
liners USS Mount Vernon (ex-Kronprinzessin Cecilie), USS Agamemnon (ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm II), USS America (ex-Amerika), and USS Von Steuben (ex-Kronprinz Wil- 
helm)—were much too large to use any other port on the French Atlantic coast than 
Brest. In fact, Brest was the most important port, a natural port usable by ships of 
any draft. Shortly after the end of the war, Admiral Sims wrote in his memoir, The 
Victory at Sea, “It was a matter of regret that we could not earlier have made Brest 
the main naval base for the American naval forces in France, for it was in some 
respects strategically better located for that purpose than was any other port in 
Europe. Even for escorting certain merchant convoys into the Channel Brest would 
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have provided a better base than either Plymouth [England] or Queenstown [now 
Cobh, Ireland]?” 

The primary reason it could not be was the lack of such critical necessities as 
oil tanks and repair facilities. The U.S. Army contingent at Brest, under Brig. Gen. 
Nathaniel E McClure followed by Maj. Gen. George H. Harries, assisted in con- 
structing additional port facilities there. The Army preferred Bordeaux and Saint- 
Nazaire, but Bordeaux lay sixty miles up the Gironde Estuary and Garonne River. 
The river’s swift current made it difficult for large ships to anchor and swing with 
the tide. Additionally, the bar at the mouth of the estuary allowed only ships with 
a maximum twenty-five-foot draft to cross. The artificial harbor at Saint-Nazaire 
could take vessels with a thirty-foot draft but only in limited numbers. At its peak 
usage by American ships, Saint-Nazaire accommodated twenty-nine ships at one 
time. Farther up the Loire River, Nantes could accommodate vessels drawing less 
than twenty-four feet. La Pallice, near La Rochelle, had very little capacity in this 
period, and American ships seldom used it.” 


TROOP TRANSPORTS 

American-flagged ships were not the only ones to carry troops across the Atlantic 
to the western front, and not all troops went directly to France. Also, whereas of 
the 2,086,000 American troops transported most sailed from New York, a variety 
of other ports in both the United States and Canada were also used. About half the 
troops went to Britain before continuing to France. Apportionment among ports 
on both sides of the Atlantic aimed mainly to prevent congestion and expedite load- 
ing and unloading. British ships carried about 48 percent of the American troops, 
American ships 46 percent, French and Italian vessels the remainder. Owing to the 
large size and deep draft of many transports, 75 percent of the American soldiers 
who came directly from North America arrived at Brest. Saint-Nazaire received 19 
percent and Bordeaux 5 percent. The American troops who went first to Britain ar- 
rived at any of several ports but eventually traveled to Southampton, where a small 
squadron of American transports was based. These ships, along with Channel fer- 
ries, transported the American troops from England to Le Havre.” 

Among the American units that went to France was the 4th Marine Brigade. As- 
signed to fight alongside the U.S. Army’s 2nd Brigade in the 2nd Infantry Division, 
the Marines were in combat at Belleau Wood, Saint-Mihiel, and Blanc Mont Ridge. 
By the end of the war, there were 857 Marine Corps officers in France and 23,698 
Marines. 


CARGO TRANSPORT 

President Wilson had in his 1912 election campaign argued for expansion of Amer- 
ican foreign trade and the building of a strong merchant marine. His administra- 
tion made merchant shipping one of the four main elements of the nation’s devel- 
opment. The Shipping Act of 1916 was designed for “encouraging, developing, and 
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Table 1 Table 2 
Ports of Departure and American Ports of Arrival and 
Troop Numbers, June 1917 to Troop Numbers, June 1917 to 
November 1918 November 1918 
From Canadian Ports Great Britain 
Quebec 11,000 Glasgow 45,000 
Montreal 34,000 Manchester 4,000 
St. John’s 1,000 Liverpool 844,000 
Halifax 5,000 Bristol 11,000 
From American Ports Falmouth 1,000 
Portland 6,000 Plymouth 1,000 
Boston 46,000 Southampton 57,000 
New York 1,656,000 London 62,000 
Philadelphia 35,000 TOTAL 1,025,000 
Baltimore 4,000 France 
Norfolk 288,000 Le Havre 13,000 
TOTAL 2,086,000 Brest 791,000 
Source: Gleaves, History of the Transport Service, p. 97. Saint-Nazaire 198,000 
La Pallice 4,000 
Bordeaux 50,000 
Marseille 1,000 
TOTAL 1,057,000 


Source: Gleaves, History of the Transport Service, p. 97. 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve?” The act provided for a foreign-trade 
program scientifically managed and efficiently regulated by a new body, the U.S. 
Shipping Board. In April 1917, Congress added to the board a shipbuilding agency, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The similarity of roles of the two organizations 
initially brought great difficulties, but both were eventually successful, at least in 
the provision and control of merchant shipping for the war effort. 

In late 1917 and early 1918, after many delays and much confusion, the presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile Marine Company, Philip A. S. Franklin, cre- 
ated a plan that put all America’s oceanic shipping under the control of one agen- 
cy, which became the Shipping Control Committee of the Shipping Board. The 
committee took over the former New York office building of the German shipping 
company Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt-Actien-Gesellschaft (HAPAG); 
from there Franklin centrally allocated and organized ports of departure and ar- 
rival for various cargoes. Meanwhile, the Shipping Board was increasingly turn- 
ing over the manning and operation of cargo ships supplying American forces in 
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France to the Navy. On 7 January 1918 the Navy Depart- Table 3 
; : Nationality of Ships, with Total Number of Allied 
ment established the Naval Overseas Transport Service Fxpedifi : 
xpeditionary Troops Carried, June 1917 to 
(NOTS), which, headed by Cdr. Charles Belknap, eventu- November 1918 


ally operated 450 government-owned vessels. Hampton 


Roads in Virginia became their main point of departure a al os 
to ports in France. These ships carried an estimated total = oe 911,047 43.80% 
of six million tons of supplies as well as fifteen thousand 

horses and mules.” Their destination ports were mainly — 41,534 2.00% 


Pauillac, Bassens, and Bordeaux on the Gironde and the 
British-leased 


Garonne River, and Saint-Nazaire and Nantes on the Loire. kiai 68,246 3.28% 
Only a few U.S. government-owned cargo vessels sailed to ZAN, 
other ports, such as Le Havre, Cherbourg, Brest, La Pallice, Italian 52,066 2.50% 
La Rochelle, or Marseille.” American-flagged cargo ships 

TOTAL 2,079,880 100% 


that entered the Mediterranean were escorted by the U.S. 
naval command at Gibraltar and did not come under the Source: Gleaves, History of the Transport Service, pp. 91-92. 


purview of the Commander, U.S. Naval Forces, France. 
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THE U.S. NAVY’S ORGANIZATION IN FRANCE 
The central concerns for the commander of U.S. Naval Forces, France were the 
American warships operating on the Bay of Biscay and the American-flagged 
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troop- and cargo ships arriving at French Atlantic ports. The understanding be- 
tween the French and American navies was that the senior naval officer present 
commanded all the forces in any particular area. Thus, the senior commander for 
the American naval forces in Brest was Vice-Amiral Frédéric-Paul Moreau, the 
Préfet Maritime of the Deuxième Arrondissement Maritime at Brest. Under Ami- 
ral Moreau, Contre-Amiral Antoine Schwerer commanded the patrol forces on 
the coast of Brittany, including the American patrol vessels. Initially, the former 
American yachts were all based at Brest, which was from the outset the base for 
Commander, U.S. Naval Forces, France. As the American naval facility there began 
to grow, the French navy offered part of the Chateau de Brest for use as a receiving 
barracks. In February 1918, the Americans named this building Carola Barracks, 
after the steam yacht USS Carola IV, which was moored nearby and also served 
as a barracks.” Over time the smaller and slower escorts shifted to other ports on 
the Bay of Biscay. American naval officers also served in the four districts, or ar- 
rondissements maritimes, on the French coast. 

Between the end of December 1917 and early February 1918, Capt. T. P. Magruder 
gradually transferred his minesweeping division to Lorient, where he became the 
US. Navy’s district officer. His force was made up of the converted yacht Guine- 
vere and ten converted fishing boats: McNeal, Cahill, Anderton, Bauman, Lewes, 
Courtney, Hubbard, James, Hinton, and Douglas.” French naval officials assigned 
Magruder’s vessels one of the sectors of the approaches to Saint-Nazaire, where 
many smaller American ships discharged cargo. The French navy entrusted Cap- 
tain Magruder also with the responsibility for the Troisième Arrondissement 
Maritime, from Penmarc’h to a point south of Saint-Nazaire. Magruder’s capable 
management of this area earned him the sobriquet of “le duc de Morbihan,” the 
department in Brittany in which Lorient lies.” 

Capt. Newton A. McCully, who had recently served as naval attaché in Russia, 
was assigned to duty in France in early 1918 and was appointed the district officer 
in the Quatriéme Arrondissement Maritime at Rochefort, extending south to the 
coast of Spain. During the same period, the converted American yachts Corsair, 
Noma, Wakiva, May, Nokomis, and Aphrodite moved from Brest to Rochefort to 
escort American ships approaching the Gironde.” 

As these officers left for other parts of the coast, an additional American naval 
officer was needed at Brest on the staff and to command the Deuxième Arrondisse- 
ment Maritime, which stretched from Cap de Bréhat south to Pointe de Penmarc’h 
and had the most American shipping activity. On his arrival in France, Capt. Henry 
Hughes Hough was appointed to this post; Hough had been born in the French 
overseas colony of Saint-Pierre et Miquelon, off the coast of Newfoundland.” 

The last of the district commands to be filled was the Premier Arrondissement 
Maritime, based at Cherbourg. In the first phase of U.S. participation in the war, 
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few American vessels ventured into the English Channel. That gradually changed, 
and Capt. David French Boyd took up the district position and that of port officer 
at Le Havre. His district stretched from the boundary of the Brest maritime district 
as far as Cap d'Antifer. Owing to the distance involved and practical difficulties, the 
American facility at Brest was unable to support Cherbourg, leaving Captain Boyd 
to work with whatever resources he could find.” 

Under each of these American district officers were port officers, officers ap- 
pointed from time to time as the American naval representatives in various ports, 
both large and small. These ports included Brest, Le Havre, Cherbourg, Rouen, 
Saint-Malo, Granville, Saint-Nazaire, Nantes, Quiberon Bay, Les Sables-d’Olonne, 
Bordeaux, La Pallice, Rochefort, Royan, Le Verdon-sur-Mer, Pauillac, and Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz." 

Perhaps the most unusual American naval elements to arrive in France were 
the five fourteen-inch (35-centimeter), fifty-caliber (127 cm) naval railway guns 
that were sent to Saint-Nazaire. Their transport across the ocean involved a com- 
plex series of shipments: fourteen American naval officers and 457 men, the disas- 
sembled parts of the newly purpose-built guns, ammunition, and supplies went to 
France in five ships between July and August 1918. These five batteries constituted 
a separate naval command, under Rear Adm. Charles P. Plunkett. Assembled at 
Saint-Nazaire, they went into action in September. Batteries 1 and 2 operated di- 
rectly with the French army at Soissons and Compiègne, Batteries 3, 4, and 5 with 
the American army at Verdun.” 


CONCLUSION 

By the time of the armistice in November 1918, U.S. Naval Forces, France had grown 
under the leadership of Rear Adm. Henry B. Wilson from its faltering beginnings 
in Paris and Brest into a well-organized command that stretched across the Atlantic 
and Channel coasts of France. Its responsibilities ranged from overseas convoys for 
troops and supplies and coastal convoys, management of districts, ports, and har- 
bors, minesweeping, salvage, communications systems and stations, hospitals, ship 
repair, water and fuel, and aviation to a growing shore establishment. By November 
1918 the staff of the Commander, U.S. Naval Forces, France had ninety-nine of- 
ficers. To it were assigned forty-three destroyers, twenty converted yachts, twelve 
submarine chasers, eleven tugs, eleven trawlers, two barges, one supply ship, one 
salvage vessel, and a gunboat.“ 

By the summer of 1919, Henry B. Wilson had moved on to become commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, as a full admiral. To mark his fifteen months in France, 
“the most cherished memory of [his] over forty years of service; Wilson distrib- 
uted to those who had served with him there a small booklet summarizing the his- 
tory of his command from 1 November 1917 to 31 January 1919. “It is to their ef- 
ficiency, to their untiring zeal and keenness for work, and above all to their loyalty 
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to their commander, to their duty, and to our service, that our success was due; and 
it was their proudest boast that no soldier or passenger, embarked in a troop ship, 
escorted by American vessels, during the above period, was lost through the effort 
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of the enemy. 
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XVIII 


The U.S. Navy in the Mediterranean during World 
War I and Its Immediate Aftermath 


o understand the operations of the United States in the Mediterranean dur- 

ing World War I and its immediate aftermath, one needs first to understand 

the attitude toward the war of the American government under President 
Woodrow Wilson. American policy was unique among those of other powers, and 
its distinctive features reflected not only American war aims but also the ways that 
the U.S. Navy operated its warships. 


PRELUDE 

At the outbreak of the war in August 1914, President Wilson declared the United 
States neutral. Not only was it neutral in terms of international relations but, Wil- 
son and his administration insisted, its citizens should also be neutral in thought, 
word, and deed. Government officials, including retired officers, were not permit- 
ted to discuss the war. Most notably, when the country’s world-famous naval his- 
torian and strategist Alfred Thayer Mahan published a letter to the editor of the 
New York Evening Post in August 1914, arguing that Britain must fight Germany’s 
militaristic aims and that the domination of Europe by any power was a danger to 
the United States, Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels rebuked him.’ Mahan, 
who as a retired rear admiral was still under the secretary's authority, protested 
that he had been making similar arguments in print for more than twenty years, 
but Daniels forbade him to publish more. Mahan’s pen was stilled. Already in poor 
health, he lived only a few more months and died in December 1914. 

For their part, President Wilson and his cabinet were determined to stay out 
of the war and to follow the long-standing American policy of noninvolvement 
in European wars, meanwhile taking advantage of the situation to trade with both 
sides. For many Americans, the Atlantic Ocean seemed insulation enough. Wil- 
son, as the elected leader of a nation of immigrants, noted in 1914, “We have to be 
neutral since otherwise our mixed populations would wage war on each other?” 
At the same time, Wilson saw the war as an opportunity for America to lead the 
world into a new world order of justice, freed of imperial conflicts. “Providence 
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has deeper plans than we could possibly have laid ourselves,” he told his unofficial 
adviser, Col. Edward M. House, in August 1914.” 

One of the things that Wilson thought that the United States could do most 
effectively was to provide humanitarian assistance to the civilian victims of the 
conflict. The U.S. Food Administration—later called the American Relief Admin- 
istration—was headed by future president Herbert Hoover, now earning early fame 
in relief work in wartime Europe. When it came to the armed forces and national 
security, however, Wilson refused for a long time to consider any form of prepara- 
tion for war, even contingency planning. His stance was in part political, as the op- 
posing Republicans supported military and naval preparedness. When the nation’s 
military and naval leaders refused to be silent about the critical need to build up 
the Army and the Navy, Wilson suspended meetings of the Joint Army-Navy Board 
and forbade officers to give their opinions to members of Congress.’ Wilson showed 
very little interest in naval matters, certainly, and concentrated his attention on his 
domestic “New Freedom” program. 

At the beginning of 1915, as administration officials began to look at the new 
federal budget, they saw that the government’s income was falling and that the bud- 
gets for the Army and Navy, like those of all other agencies, would need to be cut. 
But by now the political pressure for preparedness was beginning to have an effect 
on Wilson’s thinking. The movement was even supported by film producers, who 
screened motion pictures such as The Battle Cry of Peace and The Fall of a Nation 
that depicted foreign troops invading the United States.” 


THE UNITED STATES ENTERS THE WAR 
During the first six months of 1915, Wilson’s thinking changed significantly as he 
observed Japan present its Twenty-One Demands on the Republic of China, an at- 
tempt to extend Japanese control over Manchuria and the Chinese economy. On top 
of Japan’s earlier seizure in 1914 of the German island colonies in the Pacific—the 
Mariana, Caroline, and Gilbert Islands—these demands seemed to Wilson continu- 
ing Japanese competition with the United States for influence in the Pacific region. 
As a neutral, Wilson steadfastly opposed measures that interfered with Amer- 
icas neutral trade. He objected to the elements of the British economic blockade 
of Germany that hindered neutral trade, at the same time that he objected to the 
German U-boat campaign when it touched on Americans and American interests. 
In 1915 and again in early 1916, Wilson nearly took the United States to war in 
defense of neutral rights.° The major change in American opinion came when the 
German submarine U-20 sank the Royal Mail Steamer Lusitania off the southern 
coast of Ireland on 7 May 1915. Of the 1,960 passengers and crew on board, only 
39 percent, or 763, survived. Among the 1,197 dead were 128 of the 159 Americans 
who had been on board.’ 
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Woodrow Wilsons three diplomatic notes of protest condemned Germany's 
submarine warfare campaign in the name of the “sacred principles of justice and 
humanity?” Almost immediately, the Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, 
decided Wilson's position had become too provocative for a neutral and resigned. 
By the time Wilson received Germany's response to his third note, he and his ad- 
ministration had changed their views entirely about war preparation.’ On 21 July, 
Wilson suddenly took the initiative and instructed the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy to prepare programs to strengthen the services. Wilson's directive was warmly 
welcomed by the Navy, but a naval armaments bill was strongly opposed in Con- 
gress, particularly among Midwesterners and southern Democrats committed to 
isolation from European affairs. As a result, the armament bill was slowed. It was 
not until the battle of Jutland in May 1916 demonstrated that the Royal Navy might 
not be adequate to halt German advances at sea and suggested that battleships were 
superior to battle cruisers in combat that Congress finally agreed. Wilson signed the 
Naval Expansion Act on 20 August 1916, the largest naval authorization in Ameri- 
can naval history up to that time, providing for the construction of 156 new ships.” 

During the 1916 presidential election, Wilsons Democratic Party backed him 
with their campaign slogan “He Kept Us out of War?" Winning the election by a 
slim margin, Wilson indeed redoubled his efforts to end the war, promoting ideas 
for a general peace that included a role for the United States as peacekeeper. He 
eloquently asked for “peace without victory” and replacement of the “balance of 
power” concept with “a community of power” that recognized the equality of na- 
tions, large and small. As he saw it, there should be a new world order that would 
guarantee freedom of the seas, limit armaments, and ensure the rights of all na- 
tional groups to form their own independent governments.’ Britain responded to 
Wilson with a list of conditions that were unacceptable to the Central Powers, Ger- 
many with a campaign of unrestricted submarine warfare. The massive bloodshed 
at Verdun served only to harden attitudes on both sides in Europe, not to promote 
the peace for which Wilson hoped. At this point he still thought that the United 
States could be the neutral mediator, but soon events forced Wilson to take sides 
in the war. 

In late February 1917, Britain provided the United States with the text of a tele- 
gram (which British naval intelligence had intercepted and decoded) from Ger- 
man foreign secretary Arthur Zimmermann to the German ambassador in Mexico. 
In it, Zimmermann, anticipating that unrestricted submarine warfare would force 
the United States into the war, directed the ambassador to work secretly with the 
Mexicans to the end that should the United States declare war, an alliance would be 
formed among Germany, Mexico, and Japan. Germany would then support Mexico 
in reclaiming its lost territories in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. Germany's 
intent was to create a strategic diversion that would hinder the United States from 
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supporting Britain and France, just as the German forces that had defeated Russia 
on the eastern front crossed over to overwhelm the allies in the west. 

The Mexican government was not enticed by the German proposal, thinking 
it unrealistic in military terms, but the fact that Germany made this proposal con- 
vinced Wilson and his cabinet that Germany could not be trusted. In late March 
1917, Wilson concluded that the only way for the United States to help establish a 
just, postwar world was to participate directly in the defeat of Germany and thereby 
to gain a position in which it could influence the peace settlement. Although Con- 
gress had not yet formally declared war, Secretary of the Navy Daniels summoned 
to Washington the new President of the Naval War College, Rear Adm. William S. 
Sims, and directed him to proceed immediately to London to discuss with the Ad- 
miralty how the U.S. Navy could be employed. Daniels and Adm. William S. Benson, 
who held the newly created post of Chief of Naval Operations, were suspicious of the 
British and did not want to provide them substantial direct support. Sims, however, 
had shown years before that his thinking paralleled Mahan’s long-held view that 
only a coalition of free nations could prevent Germany from achieving victory.” 

Meanwhile, the U-boats having continued to attack merchant ships carrying 
Americans, President Wilson asked for a declaration of war against Germany “to 
vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world as against self- 
ish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth 
ensure the observance of those principles?“ With an overwhelming majority Con- 
gress passed the declaration on 6 April 1917. 


U.S. NAVAL FORCES AT GIBRALTAR AND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
1917-1918 

The initial focus for the United States was getting men and supplies to the western 
front in France and combating the German submarine threat. The thought of send- 
ing American ships to the Mediterranean area as well first arose in July 1917, when 
the British naval attaché in Washington, Capt. Guy Gaunt, telegraphed the First Sea 
Lord, Sir John Jellicoe, on 6 July 1917: 


The following ships have been put forward with a view to being [? sent at once]. [Capt. 

William V.] Pratt [Assistant Chief of Naval Operations] in favour. Admiral Benson [Chief 

of Naval Operations] told me that [he] thought it a waste of ships but Admiral [Henry T.] 

Mayo [Commander in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet] implied that he would support it. I told 

Admiral Benson I thought that they would be of great use: USS Birmingham, Chester, Salem, 

Sacramento, Yankton, Nashville, Marietta, Machias, Castine, Wheeling, Paducah.” 
Admiral Jellicoe cabled back the same day, “Should be grateful if Gunboats Sac- 
ramento, Yankton, Nashville, Marietta, Machias, Castine, Wheeling and Paducah 
could be sent to Gibraltar where they would be invaluable for seeing convoys clear 
of the submarine area off the coast. Admiral Sims concurs”®* A month later, the 


Assistant Chief of Naval Staff in London, Rear Adm. A. L. Duff, RN, was able to 
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supply to the Senior Naval Officer, Gibraltar, Rear Adm. Sir Heathcoat Grant, the 
details of the American ships to be based at Gibraltar, bringing the total from elev- 
en to twenty-two.” 

The first to arrive after the United States declared war was USS Sacramento 
(Gunboat No. 19) on 6 August 1917. Two days later, USS Birmingham (Cruiser 
No. 2) arrived with Rear Adm. Henry B. Wilson, USN, on board. Wilson had been 
in command of Patrol Forces, U.S. Atlantic Fleet since April 1917. To create a dis- 
tinction that would allow an eventual separation of the Gibraltar command, the 
Navy Department ordered Rear Admiral Wilson to take command of “U.S. Patrol 
Forces Based at Gibraltar,” also designated (for administrative reporting purposes) 
Squadron Two, Patrol Forces, U.S. Atlantic Fleet.'* While Rear Admiral Wilson was 
creating the initial organization in Gibraltar, under the direction of Admiral Sims 
in London and in cooperation with the Royal Navy, newly promoted rear admiral 
Albert P. Niblack was ordered to take the Gibraltar command and Rear Admiral 
Wilson to command U.S. naval forces in France. Wilson left Gibraltar on 23 Octo- 
ber; Niblack arrived to take his place on 25 November, after three days of briefings 
from Sims and his staff in London and meetings in Paris at the French Ministry of 
the Marine. 

Eventually, the U.S. Navy at Gibraltar comprised forty-one vessels—mainly 
small vessels such as gunboats, revenue cutters, antiquated destroyers, and steam- 
powered yachts brought into naval service—manned by an average of 314 officers 
and 4,660 enlisted men.” Niblack described the arrangement: 


As Rear Admiral in command, I was thus under the U.S. Force Commander in London, 

Vice Admiral W. S. Sims, but operated with the allied naval forces under all kinds of signal 
systems, codes, orders, and agreements, the senior allied naval officer present being in com- 
mand of the combined forces for the time being. It was in effect one large “hat pool” from 
which were drawn every day the available ships of all nationalities for escorts to convoys, 
and the senior officer present on the occasion took charge of the escort. The convoy system 
was, however, practically under the British Admiralty in London, the British Vice Admiral in 
Malta, and the British Vice Admiral at Gibraltar, who actually issued orders to the convoys 
originating or formed up in the immediate waters under their control. To the credit of all 
concerned, the system worked harmoniously, silently and without recriminations.” 


The Strait of Gibraltar was a key location. The influential American naval histo- 
rian Capt. Dudley W. Knox, who had been on Sims’s staff in London, succinctly as- 
sessed that “Gibraltar [was] ‘the gateway’ for more traffic than any other part in the 
world. Gibraltar was the focus for the great routes to and from the east through the 
Mediterranean, and from it extended the communications for the armies in Italy, 
Saloniki, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia.” The forces based at Gibraltar were 
concerned with several problems: protecting allied maritime traffic approaching 
and departing the Strait of Gibraltar to and from the Azores, France, and the Brit- 
ish Isles; in the immediate danger zone from German submarines in and around 
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the strait; and departing and approaching the strait to and from North Africa, Italy, 
Malta, and the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Imperial German Navy had begun to deploy submarines to the Mediter- 
ranean as early as April 1915, when the British and French were involved in the 
Dardanelles campaign. Soon, they began to assemble prefabricated submarines at 
the Austro-Hungarian base at Pola, in Istria in the northern Adriatic. These boats 
began the submarine warfare campaign against allied shipping in the Mediterra- 
nean. The Germans also began to construct larger boats at bases on the Adriatic. 
The threat from both the Austro-Hungarian navy and submarine reinforcements 
from Germany created a major naval strategic problem for the allies in the Mediter- 
ranean. British, French, and Italian warships attempted various types of antisubma- 
rine operations. 

Without an organized allied naval command, the three navies attempted to 
work in agreed-upon, complementary ways but lacked the efficiency of central di- 
rection. The initial such attempt was to try to prevent the Austro-Hungarian battle 
force and Austrian and German submarines in the Adriatic from reaching the main 
routes of the Mediterranean. In 1915, the allies began to organize what came to 
be called the “Otranto Barrage,’ a blockade across the seventy-two-kilometer-wide 
Otranto Strait with allied naval forces based near both ends, at Brindisi and on the 
Greek island of Corfu. The strait was to be blocked not by minelayers but by small 
“drifters,” converted fishing boats, dragging nets to entangle submarines; support- 
ing them were destroyers and patrol boats carrying depth charges, naval aviation, 
and major warships. The ships, sensors, and weapons available proved inadequate 
to contain submarines, although they were effective in keeping the Austro-Hungarian 
battle fleet in the northern Adriatic. 

When the United States entered the war, on 6 April 1917, it was at war only with 
Germany, not Austria-Hungary. It was not until eight months later, on 7 December 
1917, that the United States declared war on Germany’s ally. Thus, the American 
naval forces that had begun to arrive at Gibraltar in August 1917 were careful not 
to proceed too far into the Mediterranean. They took no part in the largest naval 
battle in the Mediterranean, when the Austro-Hungarian navy, based at Cattaro 
(Kotor), attacked the allied forces at the Otranto Barrage on 15 May 1917.” 

However, in early 1918, American naval air bases were established at Pescara 
in the Abruzzo region on Italy’s eastern, Adriatic, coast and at Porto Corsini near 
Ravenna. On 21, 22, and 23 August American naval aircraft attacked Austrian air- 
craft and military works at Pola.” Also, at the request of the Allied Naval Coun- 
cil the United States sent three groups of new 110-foot-long “submarine chasers” 
to Europe, one group, under the command of Capt. Charles P. Nelson, to Corfu. 
These vessels, with gasoline engines and underwater-sound detection devices were 
a distinctive and innovative U.S. Navy design, developed for antisubmarine work; 
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a total of 441 were produced between 1917 and 1919 for both the American and 
allied navies.” 

On 2 October 1918, Captain Nelson with twelve of his submarine chasers joined 
in an allied attack on Durazzo (Durrés), Albania, from which the Germans and 
Austrians were sending supplies to their ally Bulgaria. British and Italian cruisers 
bombarded the port and the shipping anchored there, while destroyers and the sub- 
marine chasers screened them from submarine attack. One submarine chaser, No. 
129, commanded by Ens. Maclear Jacoby, attacked the submarine U-28, and sub- 
marine chasers 215 and 128 attacked U-31. The American naval command claimed 
to have sunk both submarines, having sighted steel plates, surface oil, and bubbles.” 
(Actually, although severely damaged, both survived.) This was the largest Medi- 
terranean engagement in which the U.S. Navy participated during the war. 

In the Atlantic, English Channel, and the North Sea, the adoption of convoy 
operations after May 1917 proved to bea very effective countermeasure to the Ger- 
man submarine threat. In April 1917, Britain’s ally Japan sent a squadron of de- 
stroyers and a cruiser into the Mediterranean, where they efficiently assisted with 
the convoy operations. In general, however, as Admiral Niblack later noted, “the 
convoy system was apparently less effective in the Mediterranean than in the At- 
lantic . . . due to the narrowness of the Mediterranean, whereby the choice of routes 
was so restricted; the slowness of the cargo ships; and the relatively inferior charac- 
ter of the escort ships, which were the older and less effective ships, the newer and 
more efficient ones being used in the Atlantic and Channel?” 

On 29 October 1918, American naval forces in the Mediterranean learned that 
Austria-Hungary was about to sign an armistice and that the German submarines 
in the Adriatic were refueling and preparing to make their way back to Germany 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. All available American vessels gathered at Gibraltar, 
including seven submarine chasers that had just arrived from the United States via 
the Azores and eleven more that had come with the destroyer USS Parker from 
Plymouth, England. Within hours of their arrival, the submarine chasers were de- 
ployed in offensive barrage lines that, with British forces, totaled thirty ships. The 
German submarines successfully passed through the strait. On 9 November, two 
days before the armistice with Germany, the predreadnought battleship HMS Bri- 
tannia and her escorts, the destroyers HMS Defender and USS Decatur, were off 
Cape Trafalgar entering the strait after a passage from South Africa when UB-50 
attacked and sank Britannia.” 

When the war ended, the American naval effort, which had begun only eighteen 
months before, had not yet reached its full potential. The U.S. Navy-developed 
naval mines widely used in the North Sea Mine Barrage appeared to be a more ef- 
fective antisubmarine weapon than antisubmarine nets. The U.S. Navy was in the 
process of putting naval mines to use in the Otranto Barrage and, to prevent the 
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development of a German submarine base at Constantinople, across the Aegean 
from the Greek mainland to the island of Samos. When the war ended, construc- 
tion had just begun on an American mine-warfare base at the French naval base 
at Bizerte, Tunisia, intended to support both the Otranto and the Aegean mine 
barrages.” 


U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE POSTWAR SETTLEMENT, 
1919-1923 

On 11 November 1918, the American naval forces in the Mediterranean received 
the news that the armistice had been signed and immediately afterward orders to 
cease hostilities. Plans for demobilization were made and operating forces returned 
to the United States as rapidly as possible. The state of affairs in Turkish and Adri- 
atic waters, however, required a number of ships to remain: USS Nahma, in Con- 
stantinople; Buffalo, flagship and repair ship at Gibraltar, with four large destroyers; 
and the cruiser Birmingham, with the destroyers Gregory, Luce, Stribling, and Israel, 
in the Adriatic.” These separate situations in which the U.S. Navy was involved in 
the immediate postwar years had much to do with President Wilson’s objectives for 
the peace and arose directly from the peace terms. They occurred nearly simulta- 
neously, although the Adriatic operations began and ended somewhat earlier than 
those off Turkey. 


Operations in the Adriatic 

In September 1918, Austria-Hungary had addressed a peace note to the United 
States, but President Wilson, suspicious of its sincerity, rejected it.” In the follow- 
ing month, Austria-Hungary joined Germany in requesting a peace on the basis of 
Wilson's Fourteen Points. By this time Wilson had recognized the Czech National 
Council and was sympathetic to Yugoslav national aspirations, so much so that 
the opportunity for autonomous development that the tenth of Wilsons Fourteen 
Points had asserted for the peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was no longer 
enough. Wilson had already gone further and had tacitly recognized the prospect 
of the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the authority and military ca- 
pabilities of which were rapidly collapsing. Unaware that a twenty-four-hour hiatus 
was still to elapse, the Austrian army laid down its weapons at the armistice itself; 
the Italian army in its front promptly advanced and captured some 300,000 prison- 
ers and much booty. 

The area that Austria-Hungary had ruled along the Adriatic had been divided 
into various territories, but during the war a very active group of local political 
leaders had promoted unification into a single state. These leaders formed a nation- 
al Yugoslav Committee and declared the state of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
In one of his last acts as monarch Emperor Karl I of Austria (who was also King 
Karoly IV of Hungary) ceded the former Austro-Hungarian navy to the Yugoslav 
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Committee. This was a direct affront to the Italians, who had expected to receive 
the navy as a spoil of war, although they knew that mutineers had (on 30 October) 
hoisted Croat flags to the warships’ mastheads. The United States fully supported 
the nationalist aspirations of the Yugoslavs and their right to their homelands along 
the Adriatic, but France and Britain had promised Italy these areas in the Treaty 
of London. Signed on 26 April 1915, while the United States was still neutral, the 
treaty had been the price that the allies paid to bring Italy into the war.” 

On 5 November 1918, the Allied Naval Council in Paris met to discuss how to 
carry out the Austro-Hungarian armistice; it established and sent to Venice a com- 
mittee of naval officers to take the necessary steps. With the approval of Admiral 
Benson, Admiral Sims assigned Rear Adm. William H. G. Bullard to the commit- 
tee, where he would work with the three other members, from Britain, France, and 
Italy. Since the Austro-Hungarian navy had already been transferred to what was 
now Yugoslavia, it was no longer in Austrias power to deliver it to the allies as the 
armistice had stipulated, leaving the committee in a quandary. Meanwhile, Italy 
was moving its army to entrench itself in the former Austro-Hungarian territory 
and to halt the Yugoslav nationalist movement. The United States opposed the Ital- 
ian intention, in the spirit of Wilson’s Fourteen Points; the U.S. Navy now occupied 
a hundred miles of the Dalmatian coastline to protect it for Yugoslavia. This occu- 
pation would last until September 1921. 


Turkish Waters 
Following the Turkish armistice signed in Mudros Bay at Lemnos, the allied powers 
occupied the forts on the Dardanelles and Bosporus.” The United States had played 
no part in the war against Turkey, but Turkey had severed its diplomatic ties, which 
the American government decided not to resume immediately. In January 1919, 
Rear Adm. Mark L. Bristol was ordered to Constantinople as Senior U.S. Naval Of- 
ficer, Turkish Waters—that is, the Aegean east of longitude 21° east. Bristol’s duties 
were initially diplomatic and dealt with the administration of food and relief sup- 
plies in the region. On 11 May, however, Bristol took a force to join allied forces at 
Smyrna delivering the city to Greece, as had been agreed to protect its Greek citizens 
from hostile Turks during the dismantlement of the Ottoman Empire. In August 
1919, Bristol was named president of the International Commission of Inquiry into 
the Greek Occupation. Later, he dealt with the situation in Armenia and the arrival 
of refugees from Russia. In 1922, when Turkish forces entered Smyrna, American 
ships returned to guard American interests and evacuate more than 250,000 Greek 
refugees. By 1924, the political situation there had stabilized and the American na- 
val forces withdrawn, but Admiral Bristol remained in Constantinople until 1927, 
when the Navy sent him to China, where a similar situation was developing.” 
With the formal end of the war in 1919, American naval forces stationed in 
Britain and France went back to North America for demobilization. At home in the 
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United States, politicians engaged in a highly partisan debate about the country’s 
future role in the world. With the drawdown in military and naval forces and the 
rise of isolationist viewpoints, the decade of the 1920s proved to be a period of “in- 
volvement without commitment” in American foreign policy.” Despite this, a small 
but significant group of American warships remained in the eastern Mediterranean 
for another five years. Their activities reflected the distinctive American interests 
in carrying out the naval aspects of the Versailles peace agreement, establishing 


peace and stability, and providing humanitarian relief assistance. 
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XIX Aircraft Carrier Naval Aviation and the Changing 
Character of Naval Battle during the War in the 
Pacific 


he nature and character of major naval battles have changed dramatical- 

ly over the course of world naval history. These changes have tended to 

punctuate and divide long periods during which the basic concept of naval 
battles remained largely the same. The key periods are traditionally seen as the ages 
of galley warfare, which characterized classical naval history; of the line of battle, 
from the mid-seventeenth century to the early nineteenth; of naval warfare under 
steam in the mid-to-late nineteenth century; of air and submarine combat in the 
first half of the twentieth century; and of the missile, space, and cyber warfare dat- 
ing from the latter half of the twentieth century to the present. Each of these peri- 
ods in naval history has typically been characterized by a dominant type of warship 
that is closely associated in its design with the new emerging weapons and weapon 
systems of the era.’ 

As that list suggests, the periods of characteristic naval battles have tended to 
become shorter over time; naval warfare reflects the ever-quickening pace of tech- 
nological innovation since the Industrial Revolution. At the same time, however, 
the characteristic and dominant type of battle in a given period does not neces- 
sarily exclude the earlier forms, which may survive into a new era. For example, 
the galley that typified ancient warfare was used in the Baltic and Mediterranean 
Seas and North America well into the eighteenth century. Similarly, the tactic of 
“crossing the T” that became so famous in the battles between ships of the line in 
the eighteenth century was used by the American battleship force that engaged the 
Japanese in the Surigao Strait in October 1944. Such overlap occurs for a variety 
of reasons. Weapons, tactics, and technologies may continue to be employed even 
when they are no longer predominant. Also, conflicting human attitudes and un- 
derstandings are typically involved in the adoption of any new technology. 
AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT CARRIERS IN THE U.S. NAVY 
In the U.S. Navy, Eugene Ely became the first to pilot an aircraft from a ship when 
he took off from a platform on the bow of the cruiser USS Birmingham (CL 12) on 
14 November 1910. Ely was also the first American to make a shipboard landing, 
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setting a biplane down on another jury-rigged platform, on board the armored 
cruiser USS Pennsylvania (ACR 4), on 18 January 1911. Just a little over three years 
later, on 25 April 1914, the Navy’s first flight in a combat environment took place 
when Lt. P. N. L. Bellinger took a Curtiss AB-3 flying boat from the battleship 
USS Mississippi (BB 23), steaming off Vera Cruz, Mexico, to look for mines in the 
harbor. Over a period of eighteen days, Mississippi and Birmingham launched nine 
reconnaissance missions. From these small beginnings, naval aviation grew and 
continued to develop over the following quarter century.’ 

When the United States entered World War I in 1917 American naval aviators 
came to European waters, where they saw service over the North Sea, the English 
Channel, the Bay of Biscay, and the Mediterranean.’ A U.S. battleship squadron 
joined the Grand Fleet, and there American naval officers observed the Royal Na- 
vys development of the first aircraft carrier. As early as 1918, the American naval 
staff based in London proposed a naval building program along the lines of British 
ideas that included aircraft carriers. The Royal Navy even sent a senior naval con- 
structor, Stanley V. Goodall, to Washington with plans of its prospective carriers.” 

By the end of World War I, the U.S. Navy had some two thousand aircraft of 
various types. Key concepts for future use of aircraft carriers and naval aviation 
in combat were developed in conjunction with the Fleet Battle Problems, annual 
fleet exercises that took place between 1923 and 1940. These exercises involved not 
only the fleet and all its top commanders but also the Chief of Naval Operations 
and key agencies throughout the Navy, among them the Naval War College and 
the General Board.’ By 1938-40, carrier operations in these exercises had come to 
resemble closely those that would be carried out in actual combat during 1941-45.° 
For many, the Fleet Battle Problems created a consensus about the value of carriers 
and of naval aviation: 

e The aircraft carrier had become a partner with the battleship as a key element 

of naval power. 


e High-speed, autonomous carrier task forces had enormous ability to project 
naval airpower over great distances. 


e Aircraft carriers were highly vulnerable to air, surface, and subsurface attack. 

e Aircraft carriers demanded extensive logistical support for success. 

e Patrol bombers were ineffective as attack aircraft. 

e Dive-bombers were more effective than horizontal bombers. 

e Rigid airships were ineffective as fleet scouts.’ 
These observations reflected the progress made in the interwar years in think- 
ing about the use of naval aviation; still, they did not fully anticipate how aviation 
would change the nature of naval battle during World War II. 
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NAVAL WAR COLLEGE LECTURES ON NAVAL AVIATION 

The Naval War College had been established in 1884 as the institution within which 
the U.S. Navy would consider the highest aspects of the profession of arms. It was 
designed to be a place to think about how wars begin, how wars end, and how wars 
may be avoided, as well as the nature and character of war at sea and of naval bat- 
tle." Thus the lectures that Naval War College students heard in the period between 
1941 and 1945 on naval aviation and aircraft carriers are useful for the purposes 
at hand. They offer insight into what knowledgeable American naval officers were 
thinking and how they understood the changes in the character of naval battle tak- 
ing place around them. 

In February 1942, a faculty member at the U.S. Naval War College explained 
to his midcareer officer students a dichotomy that he was observing at the time: 
“To one, the airplane revolutionizes; to another, it merely adds a new branch to 
the Army and to the Navy. To one, ‘control of the seas’ can no longer be fitted to 
the static concept of the past—the battleship is doomed; to that one, air power is of 
itself sea power. To still another, the term ‘air power is a misnomer. The airplane is 
a weapon—the rifle, the bayonet, the cannon.” While many indeed referred to the 
airplane as merely a weapon, the lecturer argued instead that it was fundamentally 
a vehicle and as such should be grouped with other vehicles, like the battleship, 
cruiser, and the submarine. “All traverse a fluid medium,” he said. “Ships float from 
a difference of specific gravity; the airplane is sustained by dynamic reaction?” 

As the Pacific War began, naval officers at the Naval War College in Newport, 
Rhode Island, could see that in terms of tactical effects, the aircraft enlarged the area 
of contact and action. In coastal zones, it merged the naval and military spheres of 
influence, making it an important augmentation to the tactical means of obtain- 
ing information, maintaining security, and taking action. With the introduction 
of aircraft carriers, the Navy acquired a way to take the tactical offensive against 
all classes of surface vessels. Carrier-borne aircraft initially appeared to reduce the 
importance of destroyers and submarines as the principal means for afflicting at- 
trition on enemy forces, while also having the capacity to destroy enemy aircraft 
and protect friendly assets. It seemed in early 1942 that these capabilities of naval 
aircraft particularly increased their importance in the preliminary and final phases 
of a naval action." 

In the late spring of 1942, the Naval War College received a new staff member 
who would be its principal lecturer on matters of naval aviation for the next two 
years: Capt. Archibald Hugh Douglas. A 1908 graduate of the Naval Academy, he 
had become a naval aviator in 1918 and during World War I had participated in 
combat operations in France with the Northern Bombing Group. From 1931 to 
1933 he had been executive officer of the aircraft carrier USS Saratoga (CV 2) and 
returned to command her from June 1940 to April 1942. She had been one of the 
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ships that helped to refine carrier and naval aviation tactics during the prewar Fleet 
Battle Problems. Under Douglas’s command Saratoga had been the center of the 
task force that attempted to relieve U.S. forces on Wake Island in the immediate 
aftermath of the Pearl Harbor attack. He had been in command when the ship was 
torpedoed in January 1942. Douglas had graduated from the Naval War College 
in 1929, had returned to teach tactics to the senior class in 1933-36, had been a 
student in the Advanced Class in 1938-39, and then had taught naval operations in 
1939-40. He returned for a last tour of duty in Newport to put his extensive experi- 
ence and expertise to use as advisor for air operations, 1942-45.” 

Douglas built on lectures that his predecessor had given, adding new points for 
consideration almost immediately. In one of his first lectures, in July 1942, after 
commanding Saratoga, Douglas argued that “the successful application of air pow- 
er necessitates air components properly trained, equipped, and staffed to operate 
both as independent striking forces beyond the range of surface forces, and in ef- 
fective support of surface forces”™ He drew the lesson of the sinking of HMS Prince 
of Wales and HMS Repulse in the South China Sea just months before that “surface 
ships and fleets cannot sustain operations with much effectiveness within range 
of shore-based enemy air without superior air support.” The British attack on the 
Italian fleet at Taranto in November 1940 and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941 demonstrated another point, that “the existence of hostile and 
effective fleet air arms tends to deny or limit the use of geographically advanced 
bases and anchorages?“ Conversely, the location, protection, stocking levels, and 
manning of operating bases and airfields are controlling factors for the capacity to 
apply airpower. Since they are, therefore, primary objectives of enemy attack, they 
must “be made secure against all forms of enemy attack,” whether direct attack 
from hostile forces or air-transported forces or subversive attack.” In mid-1942, it 
was already apparent to Douglas that “sea power means naval and air power?“ 

As to the other side of this story, the Royal Navy had pioneered aircraft-carrier 
development during World War I, during which it had remained experimental. As 
its design matured in the 1920s and 1930s, the Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy saw 
carrier naval aviation as “the eyes of the fleet,” scouting for the approaching enemy 
battle line. A few far-seeing officers who specialized in carrier duty, however, de- 
veloped attack functions, with the result that by the end of the 1930s bombing and 
torpedo planes outnumbered fighter aircraft on carriers.” Captain Douglas, in a 
lecture about aircraft carriers, made a key point in a very effective way, recounting 
that at the 1934 London Conference the future Japanese admiral Isoroku Yama- 
moto had publicly declared, “We consider the aircraft carrier the most offensive of 
all armament.” Douglas continued, 

In Japan, Admiral Yamamoto had been criticized for his emphasis on aircraft to the neglect 


of battleships. “How,” he was asked, “can you expect to destroy a battleship except with a 
battleship?” 
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“With torpedo planes,’ replied Yamamoto and he quoted a Japanese proverb, “The fiercest 


serpent can be overcome by a swarm of ants?” 


Douglas saw the aircraft carrier as possessing several important favorable attri- 
butes. The most important was the strong offensive power made possible through 
the effective use of its aircraft. With this came the capacity for surprise attack, 
through the mobility and range of both the carrier and its aircraft. Additionally, 
the carrier was the key to coordinating air capabilities with surface forces, prin- 
cipally through its ability to bring large numbers of aircraft to a fleet or force as 
needed. The principal unfavorable attributes of the carrier were its vulnerability 
to attack and its need for extensive, unhampered sea room to launch its aircraft.” 
The carrier, Douglas summarized, “has its weaknesses just as all other types have 
theirs. It is vulnerable just as all other ships are if attacked with proper and suffi- 
cient weapons?” 

In 1943, Douglas delivered a lecture on the principal effects of aviation on naval 
strategy: 


e Augmentation of both offensive and defensive powers within the zone of strong shore- 
based aviation. 


Relative increase in the employment of attrition as a chief means of inflicting damage. 


e As between two naval adversaries, the disproportionate loss of power of the one without 
adequate aviation. 


Increase in the effectiveness of the control of sea areas. 

e Increase in the strategic importance of outlying positions. 

He proposed that a sustained air offensive against an enemy’s internal organization 
would usually be a task for strategic aviation and so entirely outside the spheres of 
normal naval and military strategy.” 

A year later, in 1944, during one of his last lectures at the Naval War College, 
Douglas reflected, “The airplane, by extending the area in which contact between 
forces operating from land and sea is possible, has greatly complicated the problem 
of gaining, maintaining, and exercising control of the sea. It presents an additional 
means by which control of the sea area may be attained and disputed. Likewise, 
the problem of coastal defense is extended to vital points several hundred miles 
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inland. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION, DURING AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE WAR 

Outside the corridors of the Naval War College, there was much in the media about 
how aviation had changed the nature of naval warfare. Bernard Brodie, a lecturer 
at Dartmouth College in 1941-43 (later a key figure in the development of nuclear 
strategy and nuclear deterrence), had begun his career as a student of naval his- 
tory with his 1941 University of Chicago PhD thesis, “Major Naval Inventions and 
Their Consequences on International Politics, 1814-1918?” In 1942, he published 
the widely read A Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy.” His background in historical 
research led him to caution readers against becoming too enthusiastic about any 
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new invention. Since the attack on Pearl Harbor, “air enthusiasts have had a field 
day,” he wrote, adding: 


The admiral who can be charged with retaining “traditional notions” of naval strategy, by 
which is meant a disposition still to value the naval gun and the ship that bears it, is the 
target not only of ridicule but of suspicion. He is accounted as belonging neither to the quick 
nor the dead. Few press and radio commentators have dared or cared to remain off the band 
wagon lest they betray themselves as classed among the moribund “brass hats.” The result is 
that all the honors of war have gone to the trim little ships with wings. 


Ina pursuit so complex as is waging war, it might be set down as an axiom that no one factor, 
and certainly no one weapon, can be exclusively decisive.” 


A chapter entitled “Must All Our Ships Have Wings?” concluded, “By properly 
combining weapons we achieve maximum strength. Which weapon becomes the 
‘dominant one is of no consequence except to the operating personnel involved?” 
With that, Bernard Brodie clearly encapsulated the issue of the war in the Pacific. 
To counter the Imperial Japanese Navy, the U.S. Navy was having to use a variety 
of weapons in complementary and effective combinations. Those who fought in 
surface ships, submarines, and amphibious forces experienced naval battle in ways 
that, updated, would not be unfamiliar to previous generations of sailors. Those 
who fought in the air experienced naval battle of quite a different character. 

In the immediate postwar period, naval officers began to reflect on their recent 
experiences. After graduating from the Naval War College in 1947, Cdr. Alfred R. 
Matter joined the faculty of the College’s Strategy and Tactics Department for the 
academic year 1947-48. A naval aviator and a future rear admiral, Commander 
Matter had commanded Carrier Air Group 50 in the Pacific. Shot down in the 
battle for Truk in February 1944, he had been rescued by the submarine USS Tang 
(SS 306). In lectures on the “Carrier Task Force” Matter validated Brodie’s earlier 
point: “Heavy combatant ships, antiaircraft fire support ships, and screening ships 
must accompany the aircraft carrier to insure her the necessary freedom of action 
required to employ her aircraft to the fullest extent of their capabilities... . The 
carrier task force is not based on the premise that the aircraft carrier has outmoded 
[sic] the battleship and cruiser. On the contrary, it recognizes the dominant char- 
acteristics of these ships and utilizes their elements of strength in forming part the 
most powerful air-sea striking force known?” 

But even the newest things have elements of the old. After asserting that the 
carrier task force had become “the primary agency by which command of the sea 
is obtained and exercised,” he made a fundamental point about operations that 
echoed the age of sail. Given that a carrier needs to turn into the wind to launch 
aircraft, “It can be seen that the effect of the wind upon carrier operations makes 
the leeward side of the enemy tactically the most advantageous where carrier forces 
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are involved. 
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In 1946, the German-born naval strategist Dr. Herbert Rosinski had come to 
speak at the Naval War College and impressed his professional audience by his 
wide-ranging and original insights into the topic.” Rosinski too grappled with the 
broad issue of how naval aviation had changed strategy. Returning to the College in 
1948, Rosinski put the issue into a much wider perspective for students and faculty: 


In the field of naval strategy the development first to trans-oceanic and then to world- 
encircling strategic dimensions was effected not so much by the advances in the means of 
propulsion, as by the enormously increased powers of observation through the development 
of the plane, and further of radar, as well as the means of instantaneous and world-wide 
communication. Without these two developments it is inconceivable how the trans-oceanic 
campaigns of the last conflict could have been directed. 


Compared with the magnitude of these changes the fact that the traditional bearer of sea 
power, the battleship, has now been replaced in most, if not all, of its functions by the new 
instrument of the carrier constitutes a relatively subordinate, if still most impressive fact.” 


In 1949, as the Cold War was just beginning and the American defense estab- 
lishment was being reorganized, Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, who had served as 
Chief of Naval Operations from 1942 to 1945, reflected on “what it takes to win 
a war. Emphasizing the integrated and interdependent nature of various types of 
ships and weapons in naval warfare, King commented: 


A fast carrier force isnt something independent of the rest of the Navy. Antiaircraft defense 
for the flattops is provided by A/A [antiaircraft] cruisers. Destroyers throw a protective 
screen against submarines around the force. Friendly submarines stand by for lifeguard 
duty with crashed planes. The auxiliary ships—tankers, ammunition and cargo ships—keep 
supplies coming and enable the task force to remain at sea for months. And if a carrier is 
damaged it returns to a base that is guarded by Marines—one that they may have seized in 
the first place. Depending on circumstances, the primary mission of the carrier group might 
be in support of a separate amphibious fleet. In one way or another, in different degrees, the 
whole Navy is knit together in an interdependent unity.” 


THE DEATH OF THE BATTLE LINE 

Speaking a year later, in March 1950, Capt. George K. Carmichael of the Naval War 
College made an equally perceptive point on the war in the Pacific. As a lieutenant 
in 1941 Carmichael had led the party that boarded the German raider Odenwald 
and as a captain in 1944-45 had commanded a destroyer division at Leyte Gulf. 
Speaking as a specialist in surface warfare, Carmichael noted of the war years, “Par- 
ticularly apparent was a lack of allied naval understanding of the predominant and 
indispensable role of air power in operations at sea. The day, not of the battleship, 
but of the battle line concept, was doomed by a rapid succession of serious losses to 
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enemy air power.” The fact that such an observation was made at the Naval War 
College only five years after the end of the war and apparently not earlier at the Na- 
val War College bears out Carmichael’s point that the changing character of naval 
battle was only slowly being consciously recognized among naval professionals. 
Since the Anglo-Dutch wars of the mid-seventeenth century, the idea of a linear 


battle formation (i.e., the line of battle) had been firmly in place as an effective way 
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to concentrate heavy broadside gunfire against an enemy fleet in a similar forma- 
tion.” It was the tactical basis of fleet engagements through the battles of Trafalgar 
in 1805 and Jutland in 1916. It was a concept still prevalent among American naval 
officers in the battleship fleet on the eve of World War II. 

While the aircraft carrier and naval aviation had been familiar for some de- 
cades, the Imperial Japanese Navy is generally credited with the first naval tactics 
based on the striking power of independent aircraft carrier forces. Between 1937 
and 1941, Japanese naval tacticians developed a system to mass aircraft by con- 
centrating aircraft carriers in fleet formations. As against its tactical effectiveness, 
such doctrine created a strategic risk, that of an enemy first strike on the grouped 
carriers. By late 1940 the Japanese navy had developed a “box” formation that pro- 
vided for a defensive boundary of ships with antiaircraft guns, while in the center 
the carriers massed air groups for offensive operations and kept combat air patrols 
aloft with flexible missions—reconnaissance, defense, and attack. To this end a fleet 
air system was established in January 1941. The First Air Fleet was formed in April 
1941 of three aircraft carrier divisions, two seaplane divisions, and ten destroyers. 
This innovative administrative and operational organization created the most pow- 
erful naval air force in the world. In the months leading up to the outbreak of war, 
Japanese leaders planned to use the box formation for preemptive attacks against 
enemy aircraft carriers as a supplement to their main concern, the traditional en- 
gagement of battle lines. However, in the first six months of the war, the U.S. Navy 
and the Royal Navy had few large aircraft carriers in the Pacific or Indian Ocean. 
As a result, the Japanese primarily employed their effectively trained and organized 
naval air and carrier formations against land positions.” 


THE MAJOR AIRCRAFT CARRIER BATTLES IN THE PACIFIC WAR 

The five major aircraft carrier battles that subsequently occurred—the Coral Sea, 
Midway, the Eastern Solomon Islands, Santa Cruz, and the Philippine Sea—were 
all fought to decide the fate of an island or a point on land. As the experience of 
these battles accumulated, the opposing navies were obliged to learn and to adapt 
to the newly emerging and unanticipated conditions of naval battle. 


The Battle of the Coral Sea 

This engagement, on 7-8 May 1942, was the first naval battle in which the op- 
posing fleets did not come within sight of one another. The Americans lost a car- 
rier and suffered other heavy losses as well, but the Japanese lost 30 percent of 
their carrier aircraft and 10 percent of their trained naval aviators. The engagement 
was fought incident to a Japanese expedition to take Port Moresby in Papua New 
Guinea, threatening the sea lines of communication between the United States and 
Australia. The Japanese, no longer having enough aircraft on hand to support the 
invasion after the battle, canceled it. The most important lesson that Americans 
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learned was the need for more fighter aircraft, which meant greater synergy among 
multiple carrier formations to manage attack, defense, and scouting. Also, an ad- 
ditional function emerged: protection of strike aircraft proceeding to a target.” 


The Battle of Midway 

In this major fleet engagement fought between 4 and 7 June 1942, Japanese naval 
forces sought to neutralize the Hawaiian Islands, secure Midway Island as part of its 
defensive perimeter, and create a launching point for a future attack on the United 
States. In this highly complex engagement, fought over a vast range of the northern 
Pacific with the main fleets out of sight of one another, the key event proved to be 
the chance but successful American dive-bomber attack that sank three Japanese 
carriers while their aircraft were being rearmed and refueled on deck. Another 
Japanese carrier was sunk shortly afterward. These losses in ships, aircraft, and 
pilots forced the Japanese to withdraw from their attempt on Midway Island, al- 
though a concurrent force far to the north in the Aleutian Island chain seized Attu 
and Kiska Islands.” 


The Battle of the Eastern Solomon Islands 

The next major carrier engagement occurred in the Solomon Islands in the south- 
ern Pacific on 23-25 August 1942, one of several surface engagements in the strug- 
gle for the islands of Guadalcanal and Tulagi. Demonstrating an important new 
capability in naval tactics, American radar detected attacking Japanese aircraft at 
an estimated altitude of twelve thousand feet and a distance of eighty-eight miles. 
Warned of the “threat axis” in time to launch additional fighters and to position 
them overhead, the American carriers, making radical evasive maneuvers at maxi- 
mum speed, came through several bomb attacks with minimal damage, effectively 
defended from further attacks by their fighter aircraft and antiaircraft fire from the 
new battleship North Carolina, cruisers, and other surface ships, as well as the carri- 
ers themselves. At the outset of the battle, Japanese aircraft outnumbered American 
by an estimated 177 (a figure that included land-based aircraft) to 153. In the ac- 
tion the Japanese lost ninety aircraft, the equivalent of about two carrier air groups. 
Although the powerful warships of their main force were largely undamaged, the 
Japanese broke off the action and withdrew owing to their aircraft losses.” The next 
month, reflecting on the first three carrier battles, Vice Adm. Frank Jack Fletcher 
(who had been in command at all three) wrote to Adm. Chester Nimitz, command- 
ing the Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, “The experiences of this war so far 
have shown that command of the air is the decisive factor in naval engagements, 
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and fleets should be built around the carrier rather than the battleship: 


The Battle of the Santa Cruz Islands 
Japanese leaders did not accept their reversal but renewed their campaign to hold 
Guadalcanal in October 1942. One result was the carrier battle of the Santa Cruz 
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Islands a fortnight later, on 26 October. This fourth action had similarities to Mid- 
way. In both battles, American forces had to defend against a Japanese assault on 
a strategic island (though in the later case, to retake rather than seize it) involving 
several separate attacking groups. In both cases, each attempted to make preemp- 
tive attacks on the other’s aircraft carriers, and accordingly both had strike aircraft 
in the air at the same time. The commanders on both sides had to apportion their 
aircraft among search, strike, and defense while themselves under attack. 

In this action, the four Japanese carriers launched against the two American 
carriers about 175 planes. Of these, the Americans shot down an estimated 161. 
After such aviation losses, and although they had lost no warships, the Japanese 
retired from the battle. The Americans lost twenty planes in combat and an ad- 
ditional fifty to accidents. In addition, one of their aircraft carriers and a destroyer 
had been sunk and a number of others damaged by bomb hits. This campaign 
ended Japans most-serious attempts to retake Guadalcanal. Both the Japanese and 
the Americans withdrew their battleships and aircraft carriers from major fleet op- 
erations for an entire year.” 


That interlude afforded the American admirals an opportunity for reflection and 
experimentation. A disagreement arose over whether the carriers or carrier task 
groups should be operated together or independently. Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
who had commanded a task force in the Solomons battles, believed that separating 
them caused delays and reduced battle efficiency: “By having two carriers together 
one carrier can take care of routine flying while the other maintains her full strik- 
ing group spotted [on the flight deck] and ready to launch on short notice.” In 
the months that followed, a larger discussion developed on the proper use of car- 
riers in battle, and carrier commanders experimented with different tactical for- 
mations at sea. No general consensus arose at this point. In general, the aviators 
were disappointed in the Guadalcanal campaign, believing that the carriers had 
been denied their mobility and that the carrier task forces would have been better 
commanded by trained and highly experienced naval aviators. The campaign, the 
aviators charged, had been planned by battleship admirals, who thought in terms 
of ships’ fuel and ammunition for the ships’ guns. They asserted that a task force 
commander in combat had to understand intuitively not only the maneuvering of 
warships on the surface but also the multidimensional maneuvering of aircraft. 
Carrier task force commanders needed to appreciate wind and weather in relation 
to ships but also—by a very different calculus—in terms of deploying, launching, 
and recovering aircraft. Aviation logistics were much more complicated than fuel 
and ammunition; replacement aircraft and a wide variety of spare parts were con- 
stant concerns. As naval historian Clark Reynolds put it, “Without a steady flow 
of spare parts, any damaged plane was a total loss; it simply could not fly again?” 
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Additionally, the aviators recommended, more than one carrier should be assigned 
to a task force. 

The Navy Department agreed that carrier task groups would in the future be 
commanded by flag officers who were experienced aviators, but the debate over 
the use of single-carrier or multicarrier task forces continued for some time.” All 
agreed that mobility and flexibility were essential attributes of carriers that were 
hampered in confined waters. In early 1943, Vice Adm. John H. Towers, now Com- 
mander, Air Force Pacific Fleet (and himself a naval aviator since 1914), advised 
Admiral Nimitz that “it is fundamental in carrier operations that their attack power 
... be developed to use on offensive tasks, and that between tasks they should make 
use of their high strategic mobility to withdraw from areas of exposure to enemy 
action.” 

In 1943, both sides in the air war in the Pacific shifted their primary reliance 
from carrier aviation to land-based aircraft. During this interval, new fleet air com- 
mands were developed and based on the West Coast at San Diego and at Alameda 
in California as well as Seattle, Washington. All of these were placed under the 
supervision of Vice Admiral Towers, with the role of maintaining a steady flow of 
aircraft, pilots, flight crews, spare parts, and aviation supplies to the combat areas 
in the Pacific. 

As all this was taking place within the American naval aviation community, 
the conferences of Allied leaders at Casablanca in January 1943 and Washington 
in May 1943 had refined the grand strategy. On that basis, American naval leaders 
implemented for the Pacific War a two-pronged strategy that combined the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Douglas MacArthur (then commanding forces on New Guinea) 
of a southwestern Pacific approach along the New Guinea—Mindanao axis toward 
the Philippines and Admiral Nimitz’s plan for “island-hopping” across the Central 
Pacific through the Gilbert and Marshall Islands to the Marianas and then to Japan. 
About the same time, U.S. naval forces intensified the unrestricted submarine of- 
fensive against Japan.“ 


The Battle of the Philippine Sea 

Adm. Raymond Spruance’s Fifth Fleet, part of the Central Pacific campaign, in- 
cluded fifteen aircraft carriers with 954 aircraft and ninety-three other warships, 
including seven new battleships, ten cruisers, and fifty-eight destroyers. By mid- 
June 1944, this force was in the vicinity of Saipan in the Marianas. Allied intel- 
ligence had revealed that two Japanese forces, under, respectively, Adms. Jisaburd 
Ozawa and Takeo Kurita, supported by land-based naval aircraft under Adm. 
Kakuji Kakuta, would oppose the American forces in the Philippine Sea. On 16 
June, Admiral Spruance correctly inferred that the coming battle would be a duel 
between the air wings of the opposing aircraft carriers; accordingly, he made the 
enemy’s carriers his main targets. On the following day, Spruance issued his battle 
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plan: “Actions against the enemy must be pushed vigorously by all hands to ensure 
complete destruction of his fleet?” However, the following day, as Spruance’s forces 
were in motion, the subordinate admirals began to be critical of the plan. 

First, the commander of the U.S. battleships, Vice Adm. Willis A. Lee, declined 
to prepare for a night surface action against Japanese forces, apparently not real- 
izing that a daylight surface action was no longer possible, owing to the presence 
of enemy aircraft carriers launching attack aircraft. Second, the aviation admirals 
were also critical that the surface admirals did not appreciate the reach and the 
mobility of the aircraft carriers’ airplanes. Specifically, Admiral Spruance (a surface 
officer) had decided to move his fleet eastward, away from the approaching enemy, 
to provide a defensive line close to Saipan (where troops were being landed), rather 
than westward to strike the approaching Japanese main body. The aviation admi- 
rals argued unsuccessfully that the carriers could simultaneously defend Saipan 
and attack.” 

These prebattle disagreements were to be overtaken by events in what would be 
known as the battle of the Philippine Sea. Admiral King, with his overarching view, 
would lay this criticism to rest the next month when he told Spruance personally 
that he had done exactly the right thing, “because the Japanese Navy still had pow- 
erful ships, and might have done an end run against the amphibious forces engaged 
in the Saipan landing?” 

The action began in the early morning of 19 June 1944 and lasted two days. The 
Japanese lost somewhere between 475 and 645 of their approximately combined 
850 carrier and land-based aircraft, with all their pilots and crews. The Ameri- 
cans lost about 123 of 956 carrier aircraft but only sixteen pilots and thirty-three 
aircrewmen. The Americans had won the air battle, and the Japanese were unable 
to recover Saipan. The Japanese fleet had not been destroyed, but three of its nine 
carriers had been sunk and only two remained seaworthy. The Japanese naval air 
forces were left few aircraft to supply air cover in the Leyte Gulf campaign that 
followed.” 


Over the course of four years of naval conflict in the Pacific between December 
1941 and August 1945, the aircraft carrier and naval aviation brought important 
new changes to the character of naval battle. Many of the traditional and longtime 
characteristics of naval battle remained alongside the new ones. The new aspects 
arose through cumulative experience and development in naval aviation. Both na- 
val aircraft and naval aviators became better. In 1942, for example, 5 percent of the 
American naval aircraft launched in combat in the Pacific were lost. In 1945, less 
than one-eighth of 1 percent of combat sorties were lost. In the first two years of the 
war, 19,701 combat sorties were flown, while in 1944-45, that number increased 
twelve times to 239,386. In 1941, there were only 1,774 aircraft and eight aircraft 
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carriers in the U.S. Navy; by 1945, there were 29,125 aircraft and 102 carriers of all 
types.” Tactical ranges of aircraft increased, as did the size and effect of weapons.” 
The composition of carrier air wings changed from a relatively even mix of recon- 
naissance, strike, and fighter aircraft to more emphasis on fighter aircraft. 

Carrier-based naval aircraft proved extremely effective in combat because of the 
aircraft carrier’s capacity to combine its offensive power with a high concentration 
of defensive fire and because its mobility allowed it to employ its aircraft optimally. 
According to one analyst, American carrier aircraft shot down or destroyed 12,268 
Japanese aircraft, 60 percent in aerial combat and 40 percent on the ground or on 
deck. Of the latter number, 93 percent were land based.” 

During the course of the war in the Pacific, aircraft carriers and naval avia- 
tion most certainly became, collectively, a distinctive new element in naval combat, 
but they were not independent elements. Reflecting on the recently concluded war 
and looking ahead to the future, Fleet Admiral King put the issue into graphically 
simple terms: 

Our Navy is the best in the world. Its superiority comes from taking advantage of all three 


elements of earth, water, and air—in order to control the seas, you must utilize the other two 
elements. ... 


The Navy is organized like a living body. If you separate parts of that body the whole will 
perish. To put it in concrete terms, the Navy is like a duck. It can swim, dive, fly, and walk 
about on the land. If you cut off its wings by taking away naval aviation, it can't fly. If you de- 
stroy the Marine Corps, it cant walk on land. Without its wings and without its feet it won't 
even be able to do a good job of swimming.” 


THE FACE OF NAVAL BATTLE IN THE AIR 
The changes in naval battle brought by carrier aviation had multiple dimensions: 
technological innovation, strategy, operations, tactics, logistics, industrial support, 
professional military education, practical training. Additionally, it presented a dif- 
ferent aspect of “the face of battle,” a phrase that John Keegan made famous in 1976 
with his book of that title.” Keegan's focus was on individuals in land battle and 
the personal, very human reactions to combat. He dealt with an individual's fear 
and courage, anxiety and sense of duty, leadership and insubordination—the whole 
range of emotions and perceptions that individuals typically face in combat. John 
Reeve and David Stevens extended that approach to battle at sea in their 2003 essay 
collection, published in Australia, The Face of Naval Battle.” 

In his study At War, at Sea, the historian Ronald Spector described the new 
demands on naval aviators: 


The physical requirements for a naval aviator during the Second World War were stringent 
and reflected the need for flyers to operate in an extremely demanding environment. Avia- 
tion was a hazardous occupation, but naval aviation involving aircraft carrier operations was 
the most hazardous of all. For that very reason, naval aviation attracted adventurous young 
men looking for thrilling and demanding experiences that faced not only the dangers of an 
enemy but those of the sea itself.” 
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Continuing, Spector graphically described the environment of naval aviation dur- 
ing the war in the Pacific in this way: 


Both Japanese and American aviators operated in an extreme environment that made sev- 
eral demands on their minds, senses, and vital organs. An aviator’s vision had to be at least 
25% better than normal with perfect depth and peripheral vision and no color blindness. His 
body had to be able to withstand effects of dives and sharp turns at high speeds. These could 
increase the effective weight of a 150-pound [68 kg] man to over 750 pounds [340 kg] and 
cause blackouts.” 


Additionally, aviators needed to endure cold and high winds. Flying at over eight 
thousand feet they needed oxygen, lacking which they suffered reduced physical 
coordination and mental concentration. Aircraft engine exhaust could cause fatal 
carbon monoxide poisoning. After a combat action in the air, a naval aviator had to 
find his way back to the carrier (which had been steaming at high speed since his 
takeoff) for a landing akin to a controlled stall on a flight deck that was not only 
moving ahead but rising, falling, and rolling with the motion of the sea. Casualties 
were high among naval aviators, even in routine flying. 

The direct relationships of aircraft and aviator to the aircraft carrier, all com- 
plicated by wind and sea, were the major factors that made naval aviation unique 
within aviation generally. Naval aviation emphasized the capabilities of individuals 
and their personal control of the machines and weapons they operated. At the same 
time, naval aviators had a very close relationship with their aircraft carriers and 
the shipboard crewmembers who supported them. Typically in this period they 
flew and fought in fragile aircraft either alone or with small crews. However, the 
amount of time they spent in their aircraft was limited, as was any attachment they 
formed to them. This contrasted with a sailor’s relationship to a warship, which sea- 
men have traditionally seen as a floating home, a way of life, and a microcosm of 
society ashore modified by its unique circumstances of being afloat and a military 
environment.” 

Sailors in warships and naval aviators in their aircraft are both, however, often 
personally detached from the destruction that they create at a distance. The flyer’s 
immediate environment is a technical and professional one that can lack the sense 
of anger, struggle, or emotion that other forms of combat involve—though cer- 
tainly not entirely. Those on the receiving end, in the ships being attacked from the 
sky, felt terror, witnessing at short range or being caught up in the mayhem that 
ensued. For Allied sailors in the Pacific, the unexpected emergence of Japanese 
kamikaze planes in late 1944 and early 1945 was something nearly unimaginable, 
entirely outside the moral framework. At the very least, deliberately losing both a 
trained pilot and an aircraft on a single mission seemed both inefficient and waste- 
ful. Extended kamikaze attacks over a period of time created great traumatic stress 
in the survivors of those attacks.” 
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Air-to-air combat was a unique way to disable and kill opponents, but pilots at 
least shared with other combatants an urge to kill to avoid being killed. Those on 
surface ships, who, we have seen, might become very emotional indeed when their 
ships were struck, at other times in combat often gave the impression of detach- 
ment and mechanical action. A ruthless commitment to killing an enemy some- 
times led to a feeling of indifference about one’s own fate. 


The aircraft carrier and naval aviation in World War II changed the long-standing 
character of naval battle by replacing the linear thinking that had characterized 
naval battles during the previous three centuries. The multidimensional movement 
of aircraft and the mobility of carriers catalyzed a new spatially complex and highly 
interdependent approach to naval battle, one that used all the specialized branches 
to meet objectives. Naval aviation linked surface, subsurface, and amphibious oper- 
ations. Although naval aviation brought unique facets to naval warfare, one should 
never deny the similarities between naval aviators and others in the service. Cer- 
tainly, fighting in a warplane at sea is different from fighting in a ship or a subma- 
rine or ashore. Yet all involve teamwork and group dynamics to manage effectively 
the interfaces among technology, human nature, and human skills.” 
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Part 5: Maritime History of, at, 
and near Newport, Rhode Island 


XX The Brenton Family of Newport 


he extended Brenton family of Newport in Rhode Island and Newport 

Township and Halifax in Nova Scotia was a remarkable assemblage of mer- 

chants and public servants, one that produced also seven North American- 
born Royal Navy officers in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries:' 


Rear Adm. Jahleel Brenton (1729-1802) 
Vice Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton (1770-1844) 
Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton (1774-1839) 
Lt. James Wallace Brenton (1778-99) 
Purser John Brenton (1779-after 1834) 
Vice Adm. John Brenton (1782-after 1858) 
Lt. William Brenton (1783-1808) 


The American eugenicist and biologist Charles Benedict Davenport wrote in 
1919 that “Thalassophilia is a family trait” among the Brentons.’ While scholars 
today are skeptical of his underlying claim “that sea-lust is an inherited, racial trait; 
there is no doubt about the widespread and interrelated interests in the navy within 
the Brenton family during this period.’ 


THE BRENTONS COME TO AMERICA 

The progenitor of this American naval family, the first to come to North America, 
was William Brenton (ca. 1610-74), born possibly in Hammersmith, Middlesex, 
England. No documentary evidence of his place of birth has been found, but a 
number of writers and genealogists have assumed that it was Hammersmith, be- 
cause that was the name that William Brenton gave to his large farm in Newport, 
Rhode Island. Three centuries later, that farm became famous when the land, by 
then owned by the stockbroker and lawyer Hugh D. Auchincloss Jr., became the 
childhood summer home of his stepdaughter, Jacqueline Bouvier (1929-94). The 
Auchincloss summer home, built on the property in 1883, was the location for the 
reception that followed Jackie's marriage to Senator John F. Kennedy in 1953. Later, 
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President and Mrs. Kennedy used Hammersmith Farm on occasion as a summer 
White House. The farm name remains today, and “Brenton” continues to be a geo- 
graphical name of features within the bounds of the original Hammersmith Farm 
in the southwestern part of Newport: Brenton Cove, Brenton Neck, Brenton Point, 
and Brenton Reef. 

William Brenton came to America as a young man in 1633, sailing in the ship 
Griffin to Boston, Massachusetts, to join that three-year-old Puritan colony as a 
merchant. He carried with him a royal commission as surveyor of New England.’ 
Admitted a freeman of Massachusetts, he quickly came into public office, first as a 
selectman in Boston and deputy for Boston to the General Court of Massachusetts, 
then as a member of a number of committees. Between 1636 and 1638 the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colony was deeply divided theologically by the antinomian contro- 
versy, concerning the concept of the “covenant of grace” as against the “covenant 
of works.” This controversy provoked a political and religious crisis that led Mas- 
sachusetts officials to banish Anne Hutchinson and Rev. John Wheelwright, lead- 
ers of the “free grace” viewpoint, and to force the adherents of that view to move 
south, beyond the bounds of Massachusetts. In March 1638, this group established 
a new settlement at Pocasset (renamed Portsmouth in 1639), at the northern tip 
of Aquidneck Island (from 1644, officially named Rhode Island) in Narragansett 
Bay. In August 1638, Brenton joined this group as an inhabitant. Unlike most of the 
others, he had been neither banished nor disarmed and thus was able to retain his 
property and business interests in Boston and other parts of Massachusetts. 

In January 1639, William Brenton was elected to public office at Pocasset as an 
elder. On April 28 he was one of a group who decided to break away from the Po- 
casset settlement and move farther south to establish a settlement at Newport at the 
southern end of Aquidneck Island. They came on 1 May, and there he became one 
of the largest landowners in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Among the many po- 
sitions he held during his forty years of public service was the elective presidency of 
the Rhode Island colony in 1660-61 under its 1644 patent. In 1663-66, under King 
Charles ITs charter of 1663, Brenton was the first deputy governor of the English 
Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations; in 1666-67 he was elected the 
second governor under that charter.” 

Married twice, William Brenton had ten children, naming his eldest surviving 
son Jahleel (1655-1732); Jahleel became the first of the Brentons to carry this bibli- 
cal name.’ In 1678, the twenty-three-year-old Jahleel was already highly literate in 
legal issues and argued for the first printed compilation of laws for Rhode Island. 
Between 1690 and 1699 he became widely known in the maritime affairs of New 
England while serving as the Crown's collector of customs in Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Hampshire.” He was additionally appointed Surveyor of His 
Majesty’s Woods in Maine and New Hampshire and as agent for prizes.’ In 1700, he 
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became the agent for Rhode Island to the Board of Trade in London. Otherwise, he 
was involved in trying to resolve a controversy over the border between Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island.” Also, in 1698-99, the first Earl of Bellomont, then serving 
simultaneously as governor of New York, Massachusetts Bay, and New Hampshire, 
had headed an inquiry into Rhode Island’s infractions of the Navigation Acts and 
its citizens’ proclivity for piracy and smuggling. When Bellomont’s report arrived 
in London, with a list of remedies headed by the request that an Anglican minister 
be sent to Newport, the Board of Trade consulted Brenton. 


William Brenton 
(ca. 1610-1674) 
GOVERNOR 


William Brenton 


(ca. 1657-1697) 


Jahleel Brenton (1691-1767) 
Ml. Frances Cranston 
m2. Mary Neargrass 


———————_- > 


Jahleel Brenton William Brenton James Brenton 19 Others 
(1729-1802) (1750-1804) (1736-1806) 
Rear ADMIRAL M. Frances Wickham JUDGE 
m. Henrietta Cowley M1. Rebecca Scott 


m2. Elizabeth Russell 


Edward Sir Jahleel James Henrietta John William John Harriet 7 Others 
Pelham Brenton Wallace Brenton Brenton Brenton Brenton Brenton 
Brenton (1770-1844) Brenton (1767- ) (1782-1859) (1783-1808) 1779- ) ( -1863) 
(1774-1839) Vice ApmiRaL (1778-1799) I VICE ADMIRAL LIEUTENANT PuRsER/ I 
CAPTAIN I LIEUTENANT I 1 SECRETARY i 
Ma ess ee ee ee ee Se ee eee 
married 


Genealogical chart of the 
Brenton family Jahleel did not marry; the subsequent family members with the name and the 


farm descended through his brother, Governor William Brenton’s second son, Wil- 
liam Brenton (ca. 1657-97), one of the first settlers of Bristol, Rhode Island, and a 
mariner. William Brenton’ son, Jahleel Brenton (1691-1767), named for his uncle, 
became the second to bear the name and inherited Hammersmith Farm. Unlike his 
forebearers, who had come to America to practice the Puritan faith in Massachu- 
setts and eventually became Presbyterians or Congregationalists, the second Jahleel 
became a prominent member of the Anglican church. In 1715, he married Frances 
Cranston, eldest daughter of Samuel Cranston, governor of Rhode Island, 1698- 
1727, and granddaughter of John Cranston, who had been governor in 1678-80. 
Married at Newport's Anglican Trinity Church, Jahleel and Frances raised their 
twenty-two children in the ways of the Church of England. Jahleel served for sev- 
eral decades as a member of Trinity's vestry and in 1731 donated a large clock for 
its steeple, one of the earliest public clocks in America.” He was the first command- 
ing officer of the Newport Artillery Company, with the rank of captain, serving 
from 1741 to 1747.” His and Frances’s eldest son, Jahleel (1729-1802), became a 
rear admiral in the Royal Navy; his marriage and those of two other sons, William 
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(1750-1804) and James (1736-1806), produced between them grandsons who joined 
the Royal Navy and two granddaughters who married their naval officer cousins. 


Rear Adm. Jahleel Brenton (1729-1802) 

The son of Jahleel and Frances Cranston Brenton, the third Jahleel was born in 
Newport on 22 October 1729. This new Jahleel at age twenty-three passed his ex- 
amination for lieutenant in the Royal Navy on 6 December 1752, having by then 
served five years and eleven months in warships and additional time in merchant 
ships. His passing certificate shows that he had been listed as an able-bodied sea- 
man for short periods, one to seven months, on the books of Chester (fifty guns), 
Devonshire (seventy-four), St. George (ninety-six), Vigilant (fifty-eight), and Kent 
(seventy). His longest service had been four years and seven months as a mid- 
shipman in Vigilant. Four years after his examination, in April 1757, he was pro- 
moted from passed midshipman to lieutenant. In 1765, still a lieutenant, he mar- 
ried twenty-two-year-old Henrietta Cowley at Trinity Church in Newport. His new 
wife’s mother was a Pelham, a prominent local merchant family, who were distant 
relations of Henry Pelham and his brother, the first Duke of Newcastle, who were 
successive prime ministers in the period 1743-62. 

At Jahleel’s father’s death in 1767, the thirty-eight-year-old lieutenant inherited 
377% acres of Hammersmith Farm, including the mansion house. In the spring of 
1775, at home on half-pay, Brenton was in touch with Capt. James Wallace, RN, 
whom he had apparently come to know when they were midshipmen in Vigilant. 
At this point, Wallace commanded Rose, a twenty-gun frigate that had been in 
Rhode Island waters since 1774, attempting to enforce the Navigation Acts and 
stop the flagrant smuggling in Narragansett Bay. With the outbreak of revolt in 
1775, Rose operated against the American rebels on the coasts of Narragansett Bay 
and southern New England in ways designed to make them feel insecure.” Brenton 
was one of nine “Principal Inhabitants of Newport” who on 1 May 1775 sought 
the protection of Wallace and Rose as the colony began to arm itself for rebellion.” 
On 3 June, a mob attacked a Newport merchant who was supplying local British 
forces. Wallace, called on to prevent the destruction of Crown property, took a 
landing party ashore. In his later report he mentioned that “while on shore we were 
joined by Lieutt Brenton of the Navy upon half pay here, who I must do the Justice 
to Say Shewed every disposition of a good Officer, and Subject, and for which he 
is obliged to abandon his family and farm, and take shelter on board his Majesty’s 
Ship?” 

No other contemporary evidence has yet been found to corroborate informa- 
tion in the Brenton family genealogy to the effect that “he had many Whig friends 
who offered to see that he was appointed to the highest rank of naval service of 
Congress. These he declined, maintaining his staunchest loyalty to the Crown.” 
On 31 October 1775, the Rhode Island General Assembly approved the seizure 
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of the property of Jahleel Brenton, declaring him among the “persons inimical to 
the true interest of the colony?” His estates and personal property were ordered 
sequestered and sold for the public benefit. American patriot soldiers who took 
over his house and farm destroyed his barns and some of his outbuildings, as well 
as his orchards and gardens. During this period of violence, Brenton, who had not 
come ashore again after the riot, fled alone to Boston, where he borrowed money 
from his attorney for passage to London to apply in person to the Admiralty for an 
assignment at sea." 

On 4 May 1776, Rhode Island became the first of the American colonies to re- 
nounce its allegiance to King George III.” Only the six delegates in Rhode Island’s 
House of Deputies from Brenton’s hometown of Newport voted against the act. 

Across the Atlantic, at nearly the same time, Brenton received orders to active 
duty and to command of Pembroke, forty-four guns. His ship was then at Chatham 
Dockyard being refitted to serve as a station ship at Halifax, Nova Scotia, to which 
port she sailed in July.” Returning to England in Pembroke with dispatches for the 
Admiralty in November 1776, Brenton applied to the Treasury for financial support 
for his destitute family in Rhode Island and received a grant of a hundred pounds a 
year. In the meantime, the difficult situation of his wife and children was alleviated, 
at least temporarily, by both Brenton’s employment, which restored his full pay, and 
the arrival in December 1776 of a naval squadron under Gen. Sir Henry Clinton 
bringing some five thousand troops to Newport. Their presence meant that Bren- 
ton’s family was safe for the time being. He attempted to gain further income by 
leasing the large house on his property for use as a hospital at fifty pounds a year 
and allowing peat to be cut for fuel on his land in 1778 and 1779 for an additional 
£427 20 shillings.” His hundred-pound Treasury grant was discontinued in 1777. 

On 23 August 1777, he took command, in the rank of master and commander, 
of Tortoise, a twenty-six-gun storeship that had recently been purchased. Brenton 
remained in her in American waters until he sailed her back to England in early 
1778.” Returning to American waters with supplies, the vessel foundered off New- 
foundland in September 1779.” In October 1779 British forces evacuated Newport, 
the British strategic emphasis having shifted to the South and mid-Atlantic. Not to 
be left exposed again, when the British troops left Newport in transports for New 
York City, Brenton’s wife and six of their children sailed with them. Soon thereafter, 
in December 1779, Brenton took command of the fireship Strombolo, then a hulk 
at New York. He remained near his family in New York until 23 May 1780, when 
it became clear that he would be on half-pay from June 1780 for some months 
awaiting promotion to post captain. At that point, the high cost of housing in the 
British-held city led Brenton to send his family to England, where they initially 
lived in Enfield, Middlesex, in what is now a northern borough of Greater Lon- 
don.” The cost of their passage to England and of house rental in London required 
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him to take a loan of £1,082.” Back in Rhode Island, the General Assembly passed 
an act in July 1780 ordering Brenton’s apprehension as a traitor should he return to 
Rhode Island.” 

On 29 September 1780, Brenton “made post”—that is, was promoted to cap- 
tain—in command of the armed ship Queen. He soon moved on to command a 
sixth-rate, Termagant, twenty-six guns.” By 1783, Brenton, who had by then been 
in sea service for thirty-seven years, applied for a naval pension and received ninety 
pounds a year. In addition, he petitioned commissioners considering the claims 
of American Loyalists for compensation for his losses in Rhode Island, which he 
estimated at £4,500. He was eventually awarded only £646 for his loss; in any case, 
in February 1784 the State of Rhode Island dropped further claims against his es- 
tates, creditors’ demands having exceeded the value of his property.” In 1784 or 85 
Brenton moved with his family to Saint-Omer, France, where they lived until 1787. 
He settled for the remainder of his life in Edinburgh, Scotland. He was promoted 
to rear admiral of the Blue on 1 January 1801.” He died at the age of seventy-two 
on 10 January 1802.” 


Vice Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, First Baronet (1770-1844) 

Sir Jahleel Brenton was the fourth to bear the name.” The eldest of three sons, all of 
whom became naval officers, he was the third of the ten children born to Rear Adm. 
Jahleel and Henrietta Cowley Brenton. Born on 22 August 1770 in Newport and 
baptized at Trinity Church, he was placed at the age of seven on the muster roll of 
the storeship Tortoise, which his father commanded. His name appears there from 
December 1777 through April 1779 as an able seaman and then as a clerk. He fol- 
lowed his father to three successive ships: Strombolo, from 30 April 1779 to 6 April 
1780; Queen, 7 October 1780 to 23 September 1781; and Termagant, 24 September 
1781 to 17 May 1782. When his father left active service, Brenton continued as an 
able seaman in Greenwich, twenty-six guns, and then Belleisle, sixty-four, where ul- 
timately he was to serve longest in this period. His initial service in her lasted only 
a month and a half, after which, in 1783, he was enrolled in the Maritime School 
at Chelsea, where he studied navigation and seamanship with other boys of similar 
age preparing for a naval career.” On completion of that course in 1785 he joined 
his parents, who had recently moved to Saint-Omer, France, and embarked on a 
study of the French language. In November 1787, he returned to duty in Belleisle for 
the next two years, thereafter in Weazle, fourteen guns, and Bellona, seventy-four. 
On 3 March 1790, he passed his examination for lieutenant and was certified as 
having more than six years at sea and being twenty-one years old.” 

In fact, he was only nineteen years, six months, and nine days old. In any case, 
Brenton now saw very little opportunity for active service in the Royal Navy. He, like 
several other British naval officers and men—most notably Captain, later admiral, 
Sir Sidney Smith—went to Sweden in hopes of seeing action in the Russo-Swedish 
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War of 1788-90. Obtaining an immediate commission as a lieutenant in the Swed- 
ish navy, he was first assigned to Konung Adolf Fredrik, the flagship of Vice Adm. 
Karl Vilhelm Modée, where he was assigned to introduce the British approach to 
naval discipline.” He was transferred to the Swedish galley fleet, where he arrived 
very shortly after the battles of Vyborg and Svensksund, the latter of which ended 
the war. The king of Sweden, Gustav III, expressed gratitude to the British offi- 
cers for their assistance; Brenton, by virtue of his recently acquired knowledge of 
French, had been an effective liaison between the Swedish officers, typically fluent 
in French, and their British counterparts.” 

Returning to Britain, still a passed midshipman, Brenton became, through the 
patronage of Admiral Lord Hood, one of 160 new lieutenants in the Royal Navy on 
22 November 1790. To establish their seniority, it was decided later that the eldest 
fifteen would rank from 13 November and the youngest from the 22nd. Brenton’s 
group of fifteen took rank from 20 November. * 

Brenton was delighted with his orders as second lieutenant in the troop trans- 
port Assurance, soon to sail for Halifax, Nova Scotia. It was, he wrote, “a station 
of all others I should have chosen, having numerous friends and relations at that 
place; but particularly, from having formed an early attachment there?” Twelve 
years later, in 1802, that early attachment—lIsabella Stewart, the daughter of Mary- 
land Loyalist Anthony Stewart—became his wife. Brenton had met her in Halifax 
in 1788 but had promised her father that they would not marry until he became 
a post captain. In 1790, the opportunity for a visit in Assurance had been dashed 
when he was arrested at Rochester, Kent, and imprisoned for a short time on a 
charge of impressing sailors within city limits. 

Forced to miss the ship’s sailing, Brenton was reassigned as first lieutenant of 
Speedy on customs duties. In 1792, he took command of the brig Trepassy, twelve 
guns, off Newfoundland. Extended cold weather put him on sick leave in late 1795. 
On recovery, he was sent to the Mediterranean as first lieutenant in the storeship 
Alliance, due to sail for the Mediterranean with supplies for the fleet. Just as the 
ship was about to leave, he learned from a private letter that he was to be appointed 
first lieutenant in the frigate Diamond, commanded by his friend Sir Sidney Smith. 
Jahleel’s commanding officer, however, would not allow him to be detached from 
the ship without a successor. The officer designated to relieve him did not arrive in 
time, and Alliance sailed with Jahleel still on board. 

On the ship’s arrival in the Mediterranean, Jahleel’s frustration at being unable 
to take up an assignment on a fighting frigate, the vacancy now being closed, was 
made known to the commander in chief, through Vice Adm. James Cumming. 
Adm. Sir John Jervis sent for Jahleel and, on hearing his family’s story, gave him 
priority over other officers as the son of a retired naval officer and ordered him 
as first lieutenant in Gibraltar, of eighty guns. This action marked the beginning 
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of Jervis’s interest in the Brenton brothers and their naval careers.” Jervis later 
credited Jahleel as having been a calming influence in Gibraltar, helping to unify a 
wardroom that had split into factions. When the ship was sent home for repair after 
suffering damage in a gale on the Pearl Rock near the Spanish shore of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, Admiral Jervis again took interest in the young Jahleel and ordered him 
on temporary duty to Barfleur, ninety-eight, the flagship of Vice Adm. William 
Waldegrave.” While in Barfleur, Brenton participated in the battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent on 14 February 1797, following which he was appointed first lieutenant. Find- 
ing Barfleur a happy ship, he was at first reluctant to be ordered away to the flagship 
Ville de Paris in August 1798, but a month later, having gone briefly to Ville de Paris, 
was appointed to acting command of Speedy, in which he had served earlier. 

In 1799, while preparing to convoy Neapolitan merchant vessels carrying corn 
from Cagliari to Neapolitan ports at a time when Naples, but not Britain, was at 
war with the Algerines, the young commander Jahleel asked Lord Nelson what he 
should do if the Algerines attacked. “Let them sink you,” Nelson replied, “but do not 
let them touch the hair of the head of one of your convoy[.] Always fight, and you are 
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sure to be right?” Confirmed in his command in July 1799, Jahleel fought several 
successful actions against gunboats on the Spanish coast and in the Strait of Gibral- 
tar, most notably on 6 November 1799, while under the command of Rear Adm. 
Sir John Duckworth. Speedy was entering Gibraltar Bay convoying two ships when 
she was attacked by twelve Spanish gunboats. Brenton fought off the gunboats, los- 
ing two men killed and one wounded. A few days after the action, Duckworth told 
Brenton that his brother Wallace had been seriously wounded and was in the hos- 
pital at Port Mahon, Minorca, and immediately ordered Speedy to take dispatches 
there, allowing Jahleel to look into Wallace’s condition. While Jahleel was sailing 
from Gibraltar to Minorca, Admiral Lord Nelson reported to the Admiralty that 
Jahleel had displayed “uncommon skill and gallantry in saving the ship under his 
command and all his convoy”; the Admiralty promoted Jahleel to post captain on 
25 April 1800." Passing command of Speedy to Thomas, Lord Cochrane, whose 
adventures in her were to become widely known, he took temporary command of 
Généreux, seventy-four, captured from the French in February and taken into the 
Royal Navy. Under Brenton’s command she participated in the blockade of Genoa. 

In January 1801, Brenton was appointed to command Caesar, eighty guns, as 
flag captain under Rear Adm. Sir James Saumarez. The ship was seriously damaged 
during the repulsed British attack on the anchored French fleet at Algeciras on 6 
July 1801, but Brenton had the ship back in action on the 12th in the defeat of the 
Franco-Spanish squadron in the second battle of Algeciras (sometimes called the 
battle of the Gut of Gibraltar).” After the event, Brenton drew a watercolor sketch 
of the departure of the fleet, quickly published as an aquatint.” This is the first 
known example of his artwork. 
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While in Caesar, Brenton was deeply impressed by how the influence of Chap- 
lain Evan Halliday improved the conduct of the ships company, reducing punish- 
ments and the infractions that produced them.” With the Peace of Amiens Sau- 
marez hauled down his flag, but Brenton continued in command until 1802, when 
he returned to England to keep his long-standing promise to marry Isabella Stewart. 

By March 1803 the uneasy Peace of Amiens was breaking down and Britain 
was preparing again for war. In March the Admiralty appointed Brenton to the 
command of the thirty-eight-gun frigate Minerve, to serve under Saumarez on the 
Channel Islands station. A series of mishaps ensued. First, he had been in com- 
mand only a short time and was still in port when a falling block hit his head, 
causing a concussion that put him ashore until June. At the beginning of July he 
took Minerve to sea for the first time; Saumarez ordered him to take station off 
Guernsey. On the evening of the 2nd, after chasing a detachment of French gun- 
boats into Cherbourg, the ship found herself in heavy fog in the roadstead immedi- 
ately outside an artificial inner harbor then being constructed. In the fog, the pilot 
mistook the fort on the Île du Homet for that on the Ile Pelée, about a mile away 
to seaward. Minerve ran aground on one of the rock-filled wooden frames from 
which a breakwater was being built. Immediately taken under heavy fire by forts 
and nearby ships, Brenton responded vigorously by sending Minerve’s boats, with 
an officer and party of armed men, to cut out a larger ship from the harbor and use 
it to set an anchor by which to get their ship off. Continually under fire, Brenton’s 
men successfully refloated Minerve, but only momentarily; there was no wind, and 
she grounded again on the falling tide.” 

After ten hours of gunfire and with eleven men killed and sixteen wounded, 
Brenton surrendered Minerve. Napoleon personally announced the news. Brenton 
and his officers and men were made prisoners of war and marched nearly four hun- 
dred miles to the citadel in Verdun. There Brenton remained with his officers and 
other senior prisoners of war, while his four hundred men were taken farther down 
the Meuse River to Givet and the ancient fortress of Charlemont. Among the other 
prisoners at Verdun were two Anglican clergymen, Rev. Lancelot Charles Lee and 
Rev. Robert B. Wolfe. Brenton became a very close friend of Lee, who accompanied 
him on visits to British prisoners of war in the area and ignited his initial interest in 
relieving the conditions of prisoners and promoting religion among them.“ Some- 
what later, Brenton encountered Wolfe, who had been detained earlier at Fontaine- 
bleau, where he had begun a prison ministry that he continued at Verdun. 

Officer-prisoners who like Brenton had given their word not to escape were 
allowed considerable freedom. Placed on parole, Brenton conducted himself hon- 
orably by remaining in the area and at the same time was able to initiate measures 
that improved conditions for British prisoners. A proposed exchange of prisoners 
broke down in November 1804, but Brenton was eventually granted permission to 
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bring his family to join him. In April 1805 his wife arrived with his sister and eldest 
son—John Jervis Brenton (born 19 January 1803), whom he had named for Admi- 
ral Lord Jervis. Brenton was not in good health during this period, so he and his 
family were allowed to live in Tours, 250 miles to the southwest on the Loire, where 
his second child, Frances Isabella, was born in November 1805. 

Meanwhile, the crew of Minerve was being housed in relatively harsh condi- 
tions. Recalling his positive experience with naval chaplains under Saumarez, 
Brenton worked in 1805 to see Wolfe, still at Verdun, appointed as chaplain to Brit- 
ish prisoners of war in 1805 and meanwhile arranged for Wolfe to organize a school 
of navigation for the British prisoners at Givet, fifty miles south.” Wolfe’s work 
there was impressive not only for the quality of its instruction in navigation but 
also for the crucible it created for a religious awakening among the British ratings 
at Givet, which in turn eventually contributed to a wider growth of Christian piety 
among British seaman.” Brenton himself experienced a religious awakening. Since 
his birth in Newport he had practiced his religion in form, but he had begun to take 
religion seriously only while serving under Saumarez in Caesar. The deep Chris- 
tian faith and evangelical convictions he developed in France, as a prisoner and a 
colleague of Wolfe, marked the remainder of his career and life.” 

In December 1806, Brenton was exchanged for Capt. Louis-Antoine-Cyprien 
Infernet (the nephew of Marshal André Masséna), who had fought bravely in com- 
mand of the French seventy-four Intrépide at Trafalgar and had been captured. On 
18 February 1807, soon after his return to England, Brenton’s third child, Lancelot 
Charles Lee, was born and named after Brenton’s inspirational friend. In the same 
month, a court-martial honorably acquitted Brenton of the loss of Minerve, and he 
went to command the newly built frigate Spartan, thirty-eight guns. Reporting on 
board immediately, Brenton took her to the Mediterranean for duty under Admiral 
Lord Collingwood. In Collingwood’s eyes Brenton had lost Minerve due to rash- 
ness off Cherbourg, and Brenton’s first action in Spartan did little to change that 
opinion, suffering heavy casualties attacking an enemy polacre off Nice in May. Al- 
though a court of inquiry acquitted Brenton, Collingwood remained wary of him 
and assigned Spartan a station off Toulon for the remainder of 1807. 

Brenton redeemed his reputation with successful attacks on enemy shipping 
and French positions on the Spanish coast in 1808, followed by actions in com- 
mand of a small (four-ship) squadron in the eastern Mediterranean in 1809. In an 
operation in the Adriatic he convoyed British and Spanish ambassadors to Trieste, 
drove French ships from Pesaro in the Marche region, and forced the surrender 
of the French garrisons at Lussin in Croatia and on the Ionian islands of Zante, 
Cephalonia, and Kythera.” These successes won over Collingwood, who wrote to 
Lord Mulgrave, the First Lord of the Admiralty, “I cannot say too much to your 
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lordship of the zeal and talent of Captain Brenton.” 
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Another action followed on 2 May 1810, when Brenton in Spartan with Suc- 
cess, thirty-two, forced a large French frigate and three other Franco-Neapolitan 
warships to seek shelter behind the mole at Naples. On the following day Bren- 
ton returned hoping to lure the enemy ships out to battle. The enemy needed no 
prompting and stood out, this time with a reinforcement of seven gunboats and 
four hundred soldiers. The Franco-Neapolitan squadron met Spartan off the Amal- 
fi coast at the entrance to the Bay of Naples, between the islands of Capri and Ischia. 
During a sharp and bloody action in a light breeze, Spartan caused severe damage 
to her opponents but lost ten men killed and twenty-two wounded. Grapeshot hit 
Brenton in the hip and forced him in the latter part of the engagement to place Lt. 
George W. Willes in charge.” In recognition of Brenton’s achievements in combat, 
he was appointed on the following day commander of the Adriatic Squadron, but 
he was unable to assume the duty. The heavily damaged ship and wounded captain 
returned to England in July, where Brenton was placed on half-pay during a slow, 
two-year period of recovery. 

While still in the Mediterranean, he was advised that King Ferdinand III of Sic- 
ily had conferred on him the honor of Commander of the Order of St. Ferdinand 
on 10 May 1810.” Additionally, Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund awarded him a hundred- 
guinea sword.” While ashore, however, Brenton faced hardships beyond those of 
recovering from his wound. His agents had failed him and lost all his property; 
also, a prize appeal was lost, by which he was obliged to return a sum previously 
awarded. Now three thousand pounds in debt, he gave up his home in Bath and 
moved to London lodgings. However, friends came to his rescue and paid the debt, 
and he was awarded a pension of three hundred pounds for his wounds. 

In March 1812 Brenton accepted command of Stirling Castle, seventy-four, al- 
though not fully recovered: “My profession had ever been my delight from the very 
early period of my life at which I entered it, and no circumstance, however happy, 
had as yet possessed the power to tranquillize my mind on shore, whilst I consid- 
ered myself capable of active service?” Brenton took his eldest son, Jervis, aged 
nine, to sea with him, as his own father had taken him. Jervis had already shown 
interest in and aptitude for the sea, but his naval service was to be short. His father 
soon resigned his command owing to his health, and five years later on 27 August 
1817, the boy died of scarlet fever while attending Hyde Abbey School in Win- 
chester before he could become a midshipman. 

On 3 November 1812, Brenton was made a baronet and on 24 December was 
granted arms. The arms showed a lion and three martlets, with the stern of a war- 
ship in one quarter, surmounted by a naval coronet labeled “Spartan” and a swan.” 
The grant of arms ended up being unusual in the very large number of people who, 
over the years, were allowed to bear them: all the descendants of Brenton’s grand- 
father, the second Jahleel Brenton (1691-1767), who had had twenty-two children. 
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However, only the direct descendants of the captain of Spartan were allowed the 
naval crown with its label. 

At the end of 1813 Brenton was appointed commissioner of the dockyard at 
Port Mahon on Minorca and in 1815 Knight Companion of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. With the disestablishment of the Port Mahon dockyard in 1815, 
he briefly commanded the ten-gun yacht Dorset before going on to the Cape of 
Good Hope to be commissioner of the dockyard there. During this period, Bren- 
ton supported British forces at St. Helena, where Napoleon was held prisoner. In 
addition, he worked to improve the wages and living conditions of the African 
civilian workers in the dockyard and developed an interest in evangelizing the in- 
digenous peoples. In July 1817, Brenton’s wife, Isabella, died after a long illness, as 
did Jervis in August. In late 1817, Brenton undertook a journey to the mouth of 
the Knysna River to develop a trade route to that easternmost edge of the Western 
Cape Province in an early effort to settle that region. He is remembered there today 
in Brenton-on-Sea, a resort and site of a reserve for the Brenton blue butterfly. He 
kept a journal of his journey and made a number of watercolors, five of which have 
survived.” 

In January 1822, after six years at the Cape, Brenton returned to England, where 
in April he was appointed Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath.” On 9 October that same year, now aged fifty-two, he married his cousin 
Harriet Mary Brenton (-1863), the daughter of Judge James Brenton of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. For a short period he commanded the king’s yacht, Royal Charlotte, 
and from November 1829 to the summer of 1830 the guard ship Donegal at Sheer- 
ness. On 22 July 1830, he was promoted to rear admiral of the Blue and restored to 
the active list. In the following year, he reverted to captain and was appointed lieu- 
tenant governor of Greenwich Hospital, succeeding Capt. William Browell, with a 
salary of eight hundred pounds a year.” In that post Brenton improved the naval 
school and organized libraries for the Greenwich pensioners. He also published the 
first of his several books and pamphlets, An Appeal to the British Nation, on Behalf 
of Her Sailors, which represented the growing trend to consider seamen people of 
moral responsibility.” This was followed the next year with The Hope of the Navy; 
or, The True Source of Discipline and Efficiency, in which he looked to religion as 
that source.” For most of the last year of his service until his retirement on 1 July 
1840, Brenton was the hospital's acting governor, following the death of Vice Adm. 
Sir Thomas Hardy in September 1839.” 

At his retirement in 1840, he received multiple promotions. First, he was pro- 
moted again to rear admiral of the Blue, a rank for which he had been eligible by 
seniority but that had been held in abeyance as incompatible with his appointment 
at Greenwich. At the same time, he was promoted to rear admiral of the Red to 
date from 10 January 1837. Additionally, on 1 July 1840, his retirement date, he was 
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promoted to vice admiral of the Blue. Subsequently, on 23 November 1841, having 
gained the necessary seniority, Brenton became vice admiral of the White.” During 
his retirement years he published two more works: a book, Memoir of Captain Ed- 
ward Pelham Brenton, his younger brother who had died in 1839, and a pamphlet, 
Remarks on the Importance of Our Coast Fisheries, which called on the public to re- 
duce the sufferings of the poor by means of fishing, which would provide both food 
and work.” Brenton lived initially at Casterton in Westmorland, but his increasing- 
ly poor health forced him to move south, first to Elford House, near Litchfield, and 
then to 28 Lansdowne Place in Leamington Spa, where he died on 21 April 1844." 

Two years later, Rev. Henry Raikes published a memoir based on original docu- 
ments. Jahleel's younger son, who succeeded as the second baronet, Rev. Sir Lance- 
lot Charles Lee Brenton, brought out a revised second edition of the book.” In 
addition, Admiral Brenton’s daughter by his second marriage, Harriet Mary Carey, 
published in 1860 a book of children’s stories, Evenings with Grandpapa, based on 
stories that her father had told.” 

Of Sir Jahleel it was written, as reported by Charles Davenport and Mary Scud- 
der almost a century after his death, 


There is [in him] evidently conservatism rather than radicalism; calmness under disappoint- 
ment; capacity for enduring hardships; firmness and self-reliance. . . . His taste so refined, 
his manners so gentle, his kindness so constant, that much of what the world calls goodness 
seemed to grow in him spontaneously and cost him nothing. He was amiable without an ef- 
fort, benevolent without reflection, and habitually thinking more of others than himself.” 


Unlike his elder brother, Jervis, who died young, Jahleel Brenton’s second son 
did not carry on the naval tradition that his father and grandfather had set. The 
contrast between father and son was a stark one, but they did share a basic religios- 
ity. The father had been a fighting man who saw no contradiction between his faith 
and warfare, while the son was an Oxford graduate, clergyman, biblical scholar, 
author of a book still in use in the early twentieth-first century, and a pacifist who 
left the Church of England to join the Brethren movement.” Looking back on his 
youth, the son graphically described his upbringing: 

From my birth upwards all my associations and impressions were in favour not only of the 

lawfulness but of the glory of war. All the senses of my childhood were crowded with me- 

morials of the past, or tokens of the present connection of my family with the profession of 
arms. I was, so to speak, born and cradled in the midst of them. Epaulettes and cocked hats, 

the grapeshot that pierced my father’s hipbone, the sword voted to him out of the Patriotic 

Fund. .. rich with blue steel and unwrought gold, my mother fainting at the news of my 

father’s wounds—these are among the earliest visions of my infancy. The very playthings of 

our nursery were blocks, marlinspikes, or models of brigs and frigates with jacks and ensigns 


and appropriate rigging. War seemed the most normal condition of man, and peace a rare 
and vapid exception.” 


While the sons recollection harbored a very personal reaction, it also reflected 
what many others must also have felt during the long years when Britain was at war 
against France. 
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Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton (1774-1839) 

Edward Brenton was the middle of the three sons and the fifth child of Rear Adm. 
Jahleel Brenton and his wife, Henrietta Cowley. He was four years younger than 
his big brother, the future Sir Jahleel, and four years older than his little brother, 
James, known as “Wallace” to the family.” Edward’s middle name, Pelham, was 
a family name on Edward’s mother’s side and one that carried much weight and 
social prestige in colonial New England. Herbert Pelham, who had immigrated 
from Hertfordshire to Massachusetts about 1640, became the first treasurer of Har- 
vard College. He was from the same family line as Henry Pelham (1697-1754) 
and his elder brother, the Duke of Newcastle (1693-1768), successive Whig prime 
ministers of Great Britain who held power in the years, respectively, 1743-54 and 
1754-56, with the duke serving a second stint in 1757-62. Herbert Pelham’s son 
Edward (died 1730) was a member of the Harvard class of 1673 and lived the life of 
a very wealthy and cultured gentleman in Massachusetts. He had married Freelove 
Arnold, the daughter of Benedict Arnold (1615-78), president and then governor 
of the English colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations for eleven years, 
alternating in that position with William Brenton (ca. 1610-74). Edward Pelham’s 
son, another Edward (died 1740), was a wealthy merchant and Anglican who lived 
in Newport. This second Edward had two daughters, one of whom married the 
prominent Newport merchant John Bannister, the other Joseph Cowley of Wolver- 
hampton, England. The latter's daughter, Henrietta, was Edward Pelham Brenton’s 
mother. Thus, Edward’s name reflects a heritage uniting two of the most prominent 
families in the early history of Rhode Island.” 

Edward was born in Newport on 20 July 1774 and was christened with the name 
of his maternal grandfather at Trinity Church on September 20.” According to his 
brother’s memoir, Edward began his naval career in May 1781, at the age of six, 
when he joined his father in Queen.” However, Navy Office records certify that he 
had been borne, like his older brother, as an able seaman on the muster books of his 
father’s ships Tortoise as early as December 1777, when he was only three years old, 
then Dromedary, Tortoise again, and Strombolo before joining Queen in October 
1780. Remaining in her until September 1781, he served in Termagant as a clerk for 
eight months in 1781-82 before going on to Belleisle in 1782-83. With the end of 
the American war, he left active service to attend school at Ware in Hertfordshire 
for two years and then joined his father and family at Saint-Omer in France, where 
he developed fluency in French. In November 1788, he joined Crown, of sixty- 
four guns, then fitting out at Chatham under Capt. James Cornwallis, who was 
ordered to serve as commodore and commander in chief of the East Indies station 
in 1788-92. Among his papers, his brother and biographer Jahleel found a detailed 
account of his first months in Crown, in which Edward remarked, “Everything that 
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Smollet says about the miseries of a man-of-war I found exactly and correctly true 
in 1788?” 

In June 1792, on his return from the East Indies, Edward passed his lieutenant’s 
examination and was certified as having had more than eight years of sea service 
and being twenty-one years old when he did so.” He was in fact only eighteen at the 
time, but he would have turned twenty-one by the time he was actually promoted 
to lieutenant in 1795. 

Between the examination and his promotion he was placed by a friend of his 
father’s, Vice Adm. Philip Affleck, one of the commissioners of the Admiralty, in 
the seventy-four Bellona, Capt. George Wilson. In 1794 after the battle of the Glori- 
ous First of June, he was transferred to Admiral Lord Hood’s flagship Queen Char- 
lotte, where he was promoted to lieutenant; then to the frigate Venus, of thirty-two 
guns; and then to Phoenix, thirty-six. He was serving in Agamemnon, sixty-four, as 
fourth lieutenant and watch officer when mutiny broke out at the Nore in 1797, un- 
til he was appointed first lieutenant in the eighteen-gun brig Raven.” In February 
1798 that vessel was wrecked near Cuxhaven at the mouth of the Elbe River. Boats 
from the town of Blankenese, about forty miles up the Elbe, rescued the ship's crew, 
who returned home, the officers to face a court-martial. After all were cleared, one 
of the members of the court-martial board, Capt. John Bligh, offered Edward Pel- 
ham an opportunity to serve under him in a “sixty-four,” Agincourt, flagship of Vice 
Admiral Lord Radstock on the Newfoundland station. Readily accepting, Edward 
was initially appointed sixth lieutenant. When Sir John Jervis, as described above, 
ordered Edward’s brother Jahleel into Barfleur and then Ville de Paris, he inquired 
into the situations of his brothers, Wallace and Edward, saying, “I will do the best 
I can for the sons of officers?” At that point, in 1801, Jervis could do no better for 
Edward, but Radstock immediately moved him up from sixth to first lieutenant in 
Agincourt. After Jervis had been created Earl of St. Vincent and then became First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Edward was ordered to serve as first lieutenant under John 
Bligh in the seventy-four-gun Theseus, in which he served in the West Indies. On 
29 April 1802, following the Peace of Amiens in March, Edward was promoted by 
St. Vincent’s favor to the rank of commander and to command of the sloop of war 
Lark, which he took home from the West Indies to be paid off.” 

On half-pay after his return to England, he married Margaretta Diana Cox, the 
daughter of Maj. Gen. Thomas Cox, at St. Marylebone Church, London, on 29 
March 1803.” With the renewal of the war in May 1803, Edward, again by St. Vin- 
cent’s favor, returned to sea duty in command of the sixteen-gun Merlin, an old 
armed collier, in which he was frequently off the French coast near Cherbourg. 
On 10 December 1803, off the island of Tatihou near La Hogue, he saw the frig- 
ate Shannon, thirty-six, had run aground during a gale and was helpless under the 
island’s gun batteries. During the night he sent his boats in to take the crew off and 
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burned the ship, preventing her capture by the enemy. In 1804, he commanded 
Merlin during the bombardment of Le Havre in July and August.” 

In January 1805, Edward was appointed to command the newly built eighteen- 
gun brig-sloop Amaranthe. In her he cruised in northern waters, capturing several 
prizes. In 1808 Amaranthe was ordered to the West Indies, on the Leeward Islands 
station. In one incident there, Edward went ashore under a flag of truce to deliver 
a message to the governor of Martinique, the famous French admiral Villaret de 
Joyeuse, who had commanded the French fleet on the Glorious First of June in 
1794. Later, on 13 December 1808, Edward and his men distinguished themselves 
during a blockade of Martinique by destroying the eighteen-gun French brig La 
Cigne.” Following this action, Commo. George Cockburn placed Edward in acting 
command of the seventy-four Pompée. This appointment was confirmed by the 
Admiralty with the promotion dating from the capture of La Cigne, but Edward did 
not receive the official news until he returned to England in May 1809." 

Still in the Caribbean, Edward’s Pompée flew the broad pennant of his friend 
and supporter Commodore Cockburn and participated in the invasion of Mar- 
tinique and the siege of its capital, Fort-de-France. That operation began on 30 
January 1809 under the overall command of Vice Adm. Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
the troops under Lt. Gen. George Beckwith. Cockburn had been instructed to act 
additionally as a major general and Brenton to command under him a hundred of 
Pompée’s seamen with one of her long twenty-four-pounder cannons in a battery 
ashore. Brenton and his detachment participated in a five-day bombardment that 
began on 19 February and ended with Villaret’s surrender of Martinique. Some 
2,400 officers and men of the French garrison were taken on board ship; Cockburn 
shifted his flag to the seventy-four-gun Belleisle, with Brenton in command (as his 
father had been before him). The prisoners of war were taken directly to the Bay 
of Morbihan in France, in accordance with their terms of surrender, to obtain the 
release of an equal number of British prisoners of war held there. There, however, 
French officials refused to accept the arrangement, and the prisoners were taken to 
Portsmouth.” 

In July 1809, Edward took temporary command of Donegal, seventy-eight guns, 
to deliver Richard, Marquess of Wellesley, to Cadiz, where he was to take up the 
post of British ambassador to Spain, governed during the Napoleonic occupation 
by the Supreme Central Junta at Seville. The ship’s arrival coincided with the local 
celebration over the news that the ambassador's brother, Gen. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, had just won the battle of Talavera (27-28 July). Ambassador Wellesley was 
unsuccessful in his attempts to bring the junta into cooperation with his brother 
and in late November returned in Donegal to England, where he soon became for- 
eign secretary in Spencer Perceval’s ministry. Edward relinquished his temporary 
command and was on half-pay until April 1810, when he briefly commanded the 
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twenty-two-gun frigate Cyane on convoy duty. On returning from his first convoy, 
he was surprised to learn that the First Lord of the Admiralty, Charles Philip Yorke, 
had nominated him to succeed his wounded brother, Jahleel, in command of the 
frigate Spartan after the ship’s battle damage had been repaired.” In appointing his 
brother, the First Lord wrote to Jahleel, “I beg you will consider this a testimony of 
... personal esteem and regard.” 

After Spartan was ready for sea again, Edward commanded her on patrols off 
the coast of France until 25 July 1811, when he sailed for the North American sta- 
tion to serve under Vice Adm. Sir Herbert Sawyer and Vice Adm. John Borlase 
Warren, based at Halifax, Nova Scotia.” There Edward seized a number of Ameri- 
can privateers. For example, between 16 July and 3 August 1812, he captured nine 
privateers in Nova Scotian waters.” The historian John Knox Laughton wrote of 
him that he “met with no opportunity of distinguished service” in the War of 1812, 
but an obituary that appeared in a Rhode Island newspaper in 1839 cast a different 
light on his service on that coast: “It was repugnant to his feelings to appear as a 
foe before his birth-place, and where some of his near kindred still resided, and he 
requested to be placed upon some other station?” 

In any case, Spartan remained on the North American station for two years, un- 
til the summer of 1813, when she returned home. She paid off in September, after 
which Edward was on half-pay until April 1815, when he was appointed to com- 
mand the hundred-gun Royal Sovereign, then fitting out as the flagship for Rear 
Adm. Sir Benjamin Hallowell. He soon followed Hallowell into HMS Tonnant, of 
eighty guns, during which time he had a brief interview with Napoleon in French, 
when the deposed emperor was being transferred to HMS Northumberland to be 
conveyed to St. Helena. Edward resigned his command in November 1815, having 
no desire to serve in peacetime.” 

From a very early age, Edward had developed a passion for naval history and 
had read widely in the subject, including Anson's Voyage and all the national naval 
histories of the Royal Navy from the very first such work in English, Josiah Bur- 
chett’s 1720 Transactions at Sea.” He had come to dream of becoming a naval his- 
torian, and shortly after his retirement from active service at sea in 1815 he began 
to think about how to realize that dream. He had already acquired a sound basis 
through his study and practical experience. As he explained, “I have been con- 
stantly in the habit of making memoranda of every public event which came under 
my notice and of taking sketches of any port in which I let go anchor?” By 1819 he 
was fully occupied in writing his Naval History of Great Britain from the Year [1783] 
to [1822].” The first volume appeared in 1823, dedicated to the Earl of St. Vincent, 
with a frontispiece portrait, “as a mark of respect for his public service and of un- 
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feigned gratitude for his parental kindness to the author.” The five volumes were 
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illustrated with engravings from his own sketches and those of his brother Jahleel, 
as well as maps and portraits. 

His motive in writing history was to inspire young people with the “same ardour 
and zeal” for the navy that he felt.” He also wanted to communicate to the public 
an accurate understanding of the naval war, while at the same time presenting bal- 
anced professional judgments for his fellow naval officers, judgments that earned 
the trust of his superiors. Only a very small portion of his correspondence sur- 
vives, but he obtained permissions from such senior officers as Sir George Cock- 
burn; James Saumarez, Baron de Saumarez; Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth; Sir 
Richard Keats; George Elphinstone, Viscount Keith; Sir David Milne; and Earl St. 
Vincent. Many professionals became subscribers to his work, notable among them 
the Duke of Clarence, the future King William IV, who wrote Brenton that he took 
“great pleasure in subscribing to your highly useful work.” Edward’s history also 
reflected his upbringing and family values in its references to the role of divine 
providence in naval affairs.” 

As the volumes came out one by one, however, Edward quickly discovered the 
danger of writing contemporary history—that is, the controversy it typically cre- 
ates. In the preface to volume 3 he remarked, “He who writes the history of his 
own time must, if he does his duty, make himself enemies?” In reply to his critics, 
Edward wrote in the front matter of the last volume: 


I hope the good sense and cool reflection of my opponents will convince them that I have 
had no other motive than the advantage of the profession: anxious above all things to do 
justice, I have invariably attended to kind and friendly communication; but the attacks in 
the daily prints, I have, by the advice of some of the best and bravest of my brother officers, 
treated with silent indifference.” 


Brenton’s work appeared nearly simultaneously with William James's five vol- 
umes on the same topic. The two men came from quite different backgrounds 
and had quite different conceptions of the writing of naval history. Brenton was 
the trained naval professional and a Whig in his political leaning, while James was 
a Tory who had studied law and begun a career as a lawyer in the Vice- Admiralty 
Court of Jamaica."' The two writers quickly became involved in a highly public 
debate over the merits of their respective works. Brenton had taken a very broad 
view, placing the war in context, basing his work mainly on the dispatches of the 
major commanders published in the London Gazette provided directly to him, and 
providing general and succinct accounts of the naval actions. James was more skep- 
tical of the reports of senior officers and focused more on the details of the engage- 
ments, drawing information from ships’ logs and testimonies from individual ships’ 
officers.” Brenton felt that logs were less likely to be accurate than the responsible 
officers’ reports. There was another subtle aspect of their dispute. James had been 
held as a prisoner of war in the United States during the War of 1812 and retained 
some animus toward Americans, particularly resenting their accounts of their own 
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naval actions. In contrast, the Loyalist Brenton, born in America, had been careful 
not to show prejudice. 

In the end, Brenton’s work was overshadowed by James's. William James died in 
1827, but Capt. Frederick Chamier (1796-1870), later well known as a naval novel- 
ist in the popular style of his fellow officer Capt. Frederick Marryat, issued a new 
and expanded six-volume edition of James’s work in 1837, shortly after Brenton’s 
second edition appeared.” As if to have the last word in the debate, James’s work 
went through seven editions, the latest reprinted as late as 2002 with Chamier’s in- 
troduction, which the eminent historian Professor Sir John Knox Laughton (1830- 
1915) described as having “good-humoredly disposed of disparaging criticism of 
the original work” by Brenton." Damaging further Brenton’s reputation, Laughton 
wrote, 


As an officer of rank, who had been actively employed during the period of his history, his 
opportunities of gaining information were almost unequalled, but he seems to have been 
incapable of sifting his evidence, and to have been guided more by prejudice than judge- 
ment. The plan of his work is good, but the execution feeble, and its authority as to matter[s] 
of fact is often slender.” 


Notwithstanding such verdicts by influential writers, Brenton’s history contains 
useful insights from his own direct observations as well as information and view- 
points he obtained directly from participants. In defense of his brother’s history 
Jahleel pointed out that Edward had avoided personal attacks on individual of- 
ficers, as he felt James had not. Edward’s naval history “is not without faults and 
errors, I freely admit; Jahleel wrote, 


but my object has been to vindicate the writer from the charges made against him, of 
presumption in undertaking such a work, and of uncalled for harshness and severity in the 
execution of it... . My object has been to remove the false glare which has been thrown over 
some of the events recorded, which, if suffered to remain, would only tend to throw suspi- 
cion over others, and induce the rising generations to form an erroneous estimate of what is 
required to constitute a real triumph." 


Naval history had occupied the majority of Edward’s time between 1819 and the 
publication of his final volume in 1825. In the following years, he shifted his focus 
to assisting poor and disadvantaged youth, with, as his elder brother described, 
“the most invincible perseverance, during the remainder of his life, not only to 
devising the means for improving the situation of the youthful poor, to promoting 
their temporal and eternal welfare, and making them good and useful servants to 
the state, but to ameliorate the conditions of the seafaring part of our population?” 

In 1829 Edward had read in the newspapers accounts of Esther Hibner, a tam- 
bour lace worker in London who had held the young girls apprenticed to her in St. 
Pancras parish under a cruel tyranny and had murdered two of them.” This inci- 
dent alerted him to the deplorable conditions of child labor in England. Joining a 
group of six other like-minded men, Edward was a key figure in establishing in 1830 
the Society for the Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy. He authored the first public 
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statement of the society’s aims, explaining its purpose in “training the poor and 
destitute or partially depraved children, to such habits as would fit them for use- 
ful service in this country.’"” The plan was first implemented at West Ham Abbey, 
Essex, near Bow, in 1830, with twenty boys of “forlorn and neglected condition?” 

In 1833 the society was moved to Hackney Wick and renamed first the Brenton 
Juvenile Asylum, then the Children’s Friend Society. In 1834, Princess Victoria, the 
future queen, and her mother, the Duchess of Kent, became the patronesses of the 
society, which established an asylum for girls at Chiswick, the Royal Victoria Asy- 
lum. Some years earlier, from 1821 to 1828, Sir Robert Wilmot-Horton, as under- 
secretary of state for war and the colonies, had advocated resettling the poor in the 
British colonies. Initially Brenton opposed such plans;™ the society nevertheless 
soon took them up and resettled several hundred poor English and Irish children 
in the Cape Colony in South Africa, in the Swan River Colony in Australia, and 
in New Brunswick and Upper Canada (now Ontario). Although such plans were 
well-intentioned—envisaging land, accommodation, and employment—the inten- 
tions were rarely if ever realized, and the results earned the condemnation of later 
generations.” 

Edward Brenton returned to naval history in 1837, bringing out “a new and 
greatly improved edition” of his naval history in two large octavo volumes that ex- 
tended the original work fourteen years, from 1822 up to 1836. He dedicated this 
edition to King William IV, whose “name . . . stands enrolled in every rank, from 
that of a Midshipman to that of Lord High Admiral’ making him “the better able 
to appreciate the laborious task which I have undertaken.” In his preface Brenton 
commented on a number of points made by reviewers of the first edition, among 
them a “kind Reviewer” who had apparently taken issue with his characterization 
of American independence as the result of a rebellion: 


I wish the Americans every happiness as a nation. I cannot forget that I was born among 
them, and have forgiven their unkind treatment of my family when I was an infant. I will 
add one word of friendly admonition to them: as they fought and gained their own liberty, 
let them “do as they would be done by.’ Let them recollect their slave population; let them 
instruct, and then emancipate them; let them look to their parent country for a noble 
though recent example; and let them remember that the neglect of this and other similar 
warnings may be the cause of deluging their now happy land in blood: injustice ever brings 
its punishment along with it. Should England and America unhappily be ever at war, this 
most vulnerable point may prove the cause of interminable discord. Let us hope that such 
a contingency will never happen, and that the present bond of peace between us and the 
United States may remain for ever unbroken.'" 


He also included in this edition a five-page “Reply to Some of the Statements in 
James's Naval History,’ in which he lamented the attacks that James had initiated 
and Chamier had continued in the recent second edition of James’s work, pointing 
out James's use of his own words as well as a number of inaccuracies.’ Pointing out 
one instance, Brenton wrote, “This is one of the many errors arising from that want 
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of local knowledge so common to the class of writers who consider that an acquain- 
tance with the subject is a very unimportant part of their business.” 

The following year, 1838, Brenton published his two-volume Life and Corre- 
spondence of John, Earl St. Vincent, the first major biographical work to appear on 
that officer.” 


who was St. Vincent's current successor as First Lord of the Admiralty. Brenton had 


Edward dedicated the two-volume work to the second Earl of Minto, 


pointed, in the dedication of the first edition of his Naval History, to St. Vincent’s 
important assistance to him, providing documents and personal insights. In this 
new work Brenton explained the wider range of St. Vincent’s friendship and pa- 
tronage to him and to his brothers, Jahleel and Wallace, as well as the friendship of 
his eldest sister, Frances, with Lady St. Vincent and the family. Lord St. Vincent had 
allowed Frances to transcribe his papers for her brother’s Life and Correspondence. 
At the time of Lord St. Vincent's death in 1823, Frances was staying at Rochetts, St. 
Vincent’s home near Brentwood, Essex.” 

In Queen Victorias coronation honors, Edward Brenton was appointed Com- 
panion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath on 19 July 1838.'” He died at 
his home at 18 York Street, Gloucester Place, London, on 6 April 1839, at the age 
of sixty-four. ™ A hundred boys from the Children’s Friend Society attended his 
funeral at St. Marylebone Church, London, where he was also buried and a monu- 
ment to him erected. The society continued until about 1842, when it was disestab- 
lished for lack of funds.” 


Lt. James Wallace Brenton (1778-99) 

The sixth child and the youngest of the three naval officer sons of Rear Adm. Jahleel 
Brenton (1729-1802) and his wife, Henrietta Cowley, Wallace was born at Newport 
in 1778 and christened at Trinity Church on 5 November 1778, with Capt. (later 
Admiral of the Blue Sir) James Wallace as his godfather and namesake.” At this 
point, Wallace was in command of the fifty-four-gun, two-deck Experiment under 
Vice Adm. Richard, Viscount Howe and had been in the area that summer to op- 
pose the French fleet under Admiral le comte d'Estaing that threatened the British 
position at Newport. The infant Wallace remained in Newport until the family was 
evacuated to New York with British forces in 1779 and later to England. 

As he had done for his elder brothers, Jahleel and Edward, Wallace's father listed 
Wallace’s name on the books of the successive ships that he commanded. Wallace 
was entered in Strombolo’s muster on 20 April 1779, when he was just six months 
old, youngest of all three at the time of enrollment, and was carried for just over 
a year as an ordinary seaman. When his father transferred to Queen in April 
1780 he listed Wallace as “Captain's servant,’ as he did again in Termagant until 16 
May 1782, when he retired to Saint-Omer. Wallace’s name does not appear again 
in ships’ books for a decade, until July 1792, when he is enrolled for a month as a 
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supernumerary in Bonito. From September that year for thirteen months he is car- 
ried as “lieutenant’s servant” in Trepassy, the brig commanded by his elder brother 
Jahleel, then a lieutenant, on the Newfoundland station. In April 1794, Wallace’s 
godfather, Rear Adm. Sir James Wallace, was appointed commander in chief of 
the Newfoundland station with his flag in the fifty-gun Romney. From 1 June 1795 
until April 1797, Wallace is listed in Romney’s muster book as an able-bodied sea- 
man, then as a midshipman, and finally as a mate. At that point the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, who had taken a personal interest in his brother Jahleel’s assignments, ordered 
Jahleel to Ville de Paris; Wallace went with him and appeared in that ship’s books 
until 20 January 1798.” 

Wallace was certainly physically present in both Romney and Ville de Paris, as his 
brother Edward mentions him serving with his godfather and producing journals 
for his lieutenant’s examination.’ Wallace passed his lieutenant’s examination on 
20 January 1798, when he was nineteen, and, through the favor of St. Vincent, was 
promoted the next day and ordered as a lieutenant to the sixteen-gun sloop of war 
Peterel, under Cdr. Francis W. Austen, the brother of the author Jane Austen. Wal- 
lace participated in a number of successful actions in which prizes were taken.” 
On one occasion, off Barcelona, Austen ordered Wallace to take the ship’s boats to 
capture a Spanish privateer that Peterel had driven ashore. In the action that fol- 
lowed, Wallace was gravely wounded; he was taken to the hospital at Port Mahon, 
Minorca. His brother Jahleel, arriving a week later, wrote to his father, “Poor Wal- 
lace is no more; he died of his wounds the 15th of last month [November]. He died 
as he lived, a hero; and a pattern to every young man both in public and private life, 
universally regretted and esteemed.” Jahleel was careful to note that Lt. W. Pember- 
ton and his wife took “unwearied care of the poor fellow during his illness?” Lord 
Nelson, in the report (quoted from above) to the Admiralty on Jahleel’s action in 
Speedy, added, “If the merits of a brother may be allowed to have any weight, I have 
the sorrow to tell you, that he lost his life, then [lieutenant] of the Peterel attempt- 
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ing, with great bravery, to bring off a Vessel which the Sloop had run on shore: 


THE NOVA SCOTIA CONNECTION 
Vice Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton’s marriage to his first cousin, Harriet Brenton, in 
1822 was not the only Nova Scotian naval connection for the Rhode Island Bren- 
tons. Their long connection produced three more naval men and additional inter- 
marriages of cousins who became socially and professionally prominent in Nova 
Scotia. The Brenton family was caught up in both the planter emigration to Nova 
Scotia of the 1760s and the Loyalist emigration during and after the American Rev- 
olution, becoming closely tied to strong interests in public service and the navy. 

In the 1740s, Governor William Shirley of Massachusetts had proposed the 
resettlement of Nova Scotia with English speakers, replacing the original French 
settlers of Acadia. The first step of what became known as “Shirley’s Great Plan” 
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had been the arrival there of and the founding of Halifax by two thousand English 
settlers in 1749. German Protestant immigrants soon followed, establishing Lunen- 
burg, but thereafter the opening of additional lands for English resettlement was 
delayed by the Seven Years’ War. Fort Beauséjour on the Isthmus of Chignecto be- 
tween Nova Scotia and present-day New Brunswick fell in the spring of 1755, and 
there followed immediately the expulsion of the French Acadians from Nova Scotia 
and later, in 1758, the British capture of the fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton. 
With the province secure, King George II approved on 16 February 1760 the re- 
settlement of the lands vacated by the Acadians with planters from New England. 
Among those who took advantage were a number of people from Newport who ac- 
quired fifty-acre grants in what is now Hants County, Nova Scotia. This group con- 
gregated in what the lieutenant governor of Nova Scotia, Jonathan Belcher, named 
Newport Township, primarily in honor of his friend Robert, second Viscount Joce- 
lyn and second Baron Newport (1721-97), but at the same time recognizing the 
origins of the planters from Rhode Island. Among the planters given grants was 
Samuel Brenton (1733-97). 

Two of the sisters among the twenty-one siblings of Rear Adm. Jahleel Brenton 
had Nova Scotian connections: Mary Brenton (1721-64) and Susannah Brenton 
(1747-1818). Mary married Joseph Gerrish (1709-74) at Trinity Church in 1740. 
Gerrish, the son of a substantial Boston merchant, had first gone to Nova Scotia in 
the 1745 Louisbourg campaign. After the war he returned briefly to Boston, where 
he supplied goods to the Annapolis Royal garrison, but moved to Halifax shortly 
after its founding. Investing in a number of houses as well as in fishing and farm- 
ing, he was given a lifetime appointment as naval storekeeper for the Royal Navy’s 
dockyard in Halifax some time before 1759.” Susannah Brenton married John 
Halliburton (-1807) of Newport. Apparently born in Scotland, Halliburton had 
joined the navy as a surgeon's mate in May 1758. After serving in a frigate he settled 
in Newport, where he opened a medical practice." With the commencement of 
the American Revolution, Halliburton was placed in charge of the naval hospi- 
tal there until 1778-79. He remained in Newport after British forces withdrew in 
1779, supplying intelligence on Patriot and French activities in Rhode Island until 
1782, when he and his family left for New York City. In recognition of this service 
General Clinton gave him a choice of directing the hospital in New York City or the 
one in Halifax. Choosing Halifax, where his brother-in-law James Brenton, another 
of Rear Admiral Brenton’s twenty-one siblings, was already located, Halliburton 
became principal surgeon and agent of the naval hospital on 28 April 1782 and 
served in that post for a quarter century. John and Susannah’s Newport-born son, 
Sir Brenton Halliburton (1774-1860), was to be an army officer, lawyer, politician, 
and chief justice of Nova Scotia; he would marry the daughter of the Anglican 
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James Brenton had come to Nova Scotia from Newport as a young man of twenty- 
four. Having been a junior member of the Rhode Island bar, James was admitted to 
the provincial bar of Nova Scotia in December 1760 and became an officer in the 
provincial militia. Subsequently becoming a politician, James served for brief peri- 
ods as solicitor general, attorney general, and judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Halifax.” James had nine children. Among them, his son Edward Brabazon Bren- 
ton (1763-1845) served as the civil secretary to Lt. Gen. Sir George Prevost when 
he commanded British forces in North America from 1811 to 1815, during the 
War of 1812. James’s daughter Harriet Brenton (—1863) married her cousin Vice 
Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton. A younger son of James Brenton, John Brenton, joined 
the Royal Navy as a purser and admiral’s secretary. 


Purser and Admiral’s Secretary John Brenton (1779-after 1834) 

Born in Halifax, John Brenton became a purser at the unusually early age of seven- 
teen, which suggests that family connections were involved. The careers of warrant 
officers like John Brenton—pursers, masters, chaplains, and surgeons, who were 
of wardroom rank, and boatswains, carpenters, and gunners, who were not—are 
much more difficult to trace than those of commissioned sea officers. Normal- 
ly, more senior pursers were appointed to ships of the line. By 1801, when John 
Brenton had more than twenty years of service, he was appointed purser in Stately, 
sixty-four guns. In 1806, he was purser of the seventy-four Elizabeth, followed by 
Majestic, another seventy-four. By 1810, he had reached the pinnacle of a purser’s 
career as admiral’s secretary to Rear Adm. Sir Robert Stopford, commander in chief 
of the Cape of Good Hope station. While he was in that post Stopford directed, in 
its later phases, the naval force involved in the capture of Java in August 1811. Fol- 
lowing this successful action, Stopford appointed John Brenton as the senior of the 
two agents for the navy on the scene and gave them charge of the property that had 
been taken.™ In 1827, Brenton appears again in the records, this time as secretary 
to Sir Robert, now a “full” admiral and commander in chief at Portsmouth. In 1832 
he was listed as one of the directors of the Royal Naval School, and in 1834, in re- 
sponse to a survey from the Admiralty, he reported that he was fit for duty. Little 
more has yet been found about his life and career."”” 

Among the twenty-two children of Jahleel and Frances Brenton was another 
son, William Brenton (1750-1804), who eventually joined his brother James and 
his sisters Mary Gerrish and Susannah Halliburton in Halifax. William remained 
in Newport during the Revolution and, at the age of twenty-nine in 1779, married 
Frances Wickham. By 1780-81, he and his new bride had become so disgusted with 
the family’s situation that they left for New York City. There, they reported to Gen- 
eral Clinton the arrival of a French squadron at Newport under the command of 
the chevalier de Ternay bringing troops under the comte de Rochambeau to support 
the rebels. In New York, their son John was born. Shortly thereafter they moved to 
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Halifax, where their son William was born. In 1786 they obtained a grant of five 
hundred acres in Upper Wilmot, Kings County. Both John and William were to 
become officers in the Royal Navy.” 


Vice Adm. John Brenton (1782-1859) 

The son of William Brenton and Frances Wickham, John Brenton was baptized on 
28 August 1782 in Halifax.” On 31 August 1798, at the age of sixteen—although his 
passing certificate describes him as twenty—John joined the sixty-four-gun Asia, 
flagship of Adm. George Vandeput, commander in chief of the North American 
station. Serving first as an able seaman and then, after only a month, a midshipman, 
he remained in that ship until Christmas Day 1800, after she returned to England. 
The next day he transferred to the fifty-gun Assistance, under, successively, Capts. 
Robert Hall and Richard Lee, remaining long enough to participate in the blockade 
of the Dutch fleet in the North Sea. On 1 March 1801, he was assigned to Caesar, 
eighty guns, Sir James Saumarez’s flagship, commanded by John’s first cousin, Capt. 
Jahleel Brenton. He was present at the battle of Algeciras on 6 July 1801, and on 
the 12th at the action in the Gut of Gibraltar in which two Spanish and one French 
ships of the line were destroyed. John Brenton’s Naval General Service Medal for 
this and his 1812 boat service action (described below) is in the collection of the 
National Museum of the Royal Navy at Portsmouth.” 

Promoted to acting lieutenant on 18 July 1801, he remained in Caesar for nearly 
a year, until June 1802. With the departure of Jahleel Brenton as Caesar’s com- 
manding officer, John Brenton was assigned to Kent, seventy-four, the flagship of 
Rear Adm. Sir Richard Hussey Bickerton. Following the Peace of Amiens, John 
Brenton reverted to able seaman and was present in Kent at the evacuation of Mi- 
norca and afterward when Bickerton served as commander in chief in the Mediter- 
ranean during the peace. From 1802 to 1805 he was to follow Bickerton into several 
flagships. In July 1802 he was promoted again to midshipman; on 26 March 1803, 
he followed Bickerton from Kent into the hundred-gun Royal Sovereign, where 
Bickerton was second in command to Lord Nelson during the blockade of Toulon. 
On 26 June 1805, Midshipman John Brenton transferred to the ninety-eight-gun 
Queen, where five days later he was once again appointed acting lieutenant. 

He was in Queen when Vice Admiral Collingwood shifted his flag to her fol- 
lowing the battle of Trafalgar. From 8 December 1805, Brenton was assigned to the 
eighteen-gun sloop Nautilus, Capt. John Sykes, to which he was formally attached 
until 6 April 1806. A few weeks earlier, in March, he had been appointed temporar- 
ily to one of the Spanish seventy-fours taken at Trafalgar, San Ildefonso, to help get 
her back to England, where she was eventually made into a provision depot ship. 
John passed his examination for lieutenant, aged twenty-three, on 2 June 1806, but 
was not promoted immediately. Returning to sea again as an acting lieutenant, he 
served in Hibernia, 110, the flagship of Admiral Lord St. Vincent, commanding the 
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Channel Squadron, and then London, ninety-eight, Capt. Thomas Warren. On 5 
September 1806, he was promoted to lieutenant in Orion, seventy-four, Capt. Ed- 
ward Codrington, off Cadiz. 

From January 1807 until July 1812, Lt. John Brenton followed Sir James Sau- 
marez to his successive flagships—San Josef, 110; Hibernia, 110; Diomede, fifty; and 
Victory, one hundred guns—in the Channel, off Guernsey, and in the Baltic.” On 
14 July 1812, John Brenton was promoted to acting commander. As background, 
Saumarez had placed Rear Adm. Sir Thomas Byam Martin off Riga, Latvia, to sup- 
port a Russian army under Prince Pyotr Bagration, who had defeated advance units 
of the French and Prussian army under Gen. Louis-Nicolas Davout. As a second 
Russian army under Gen. Mikhail Barclay de Tolly approached to support Bagra- 
tions army, Saumarez ordered Capt. Hew Steuart to proceed with John Brenton to 
assist a Russian admiral, A. V. Moller, in fitting out a flotilla of gunboats to defend 
Riga. On 28-29 September, British gunboats commanded by lieutenants under 
John Brenton led a flotilla of forty Russian boats and ten launches up the Kurlan- 
dische Aa, or Lielupe River, toward Mitau (after 1917 called Jelgava), located inland 
some twenty-five miles southwest of Riga. When they reached a position five miles 
downstream from Mitau, they found a series of three well-constructed and strong 
booms across the river, half a mile apart. The third was defended by three batter- 
ies of four guns each. Leading the way, Brenton and his boatmen destroyed all the 
booms. As they approached, the gun batteries’ defenders precipitously abandoned 
their positions, in such haste that they left behind four twenty-four-pounders. 

The combined British and Russian forces captured Mitau on 29 September. 
Withdrawing on the 30th, they destroyed a bridge to prevent the retreat of the en- 
emy troops and artillery, leading to their defeat." For his service at Mitau, Tsar Al- 
exander created John Brenton Knight of the Imperial Order of St. Vladimir, Fourth 
Class. The Admiralty promoted him to commander, dating his seniority from 20 
November 1812. On 27 June 1814, he took command of the fourteen-gun brig 
Hasty and served on the North Sea and Irish stations until his ship was paid off on 
14 November 1815. Meanwhile John Brenton had married, on 28 September 1815, 
his first cousin Henrietta Brenton (1767-), daughter of Rear Adm. Jahleel Brenton 
and sister of Vice Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton, and Lt. 
James Wallace Brenton. He was promoted to post captain on 26 December 1822, 
serving as such until placed on retired half-pay on 1 October 1846. In December 
1852 he was advanced by seniority to rear admiral on the retired list and on 17 May 
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1858 to vice admiral. 
Lt. William Brenton (1783-1808) 

The son of William and Frances Wickham Brenton, William Brenton was baptized 
at Halifax on 16 April 1783. According to the muster books, he joined the Royal 
Navy on 1 July 1797, at age eighteen—although he was actually thirteen or fourteen 
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years old—as a midshipman on board the flagship of the North American station, 
Asia at Halifax, just a year before his brother John joined the same ship. Remaining 
in Asia until 12 November 1799, he was assigned to the thirty-two-gun frigate 
Boston, where he remained from 5 November 1799 until 12 December 1804, start- 
ing out as an able seaman, then alternating between ordinary seaman and midship- 
man until 1802, finally ending up as a midshipman from 1802 to 1804. He passed 
his examination for lieutenant in January 1805 and was promoted on 29 August 
1807.“ 


CONCLUSION 

The extended Brenton family represents an interesting example of a socially promi- 
nent family from colonial Rhode Island developing connections to Nova Scotia 
that served its members well as Loyalists during the war for American indepen- 
dence and in the years beyond it. Their service in the Royal Navy between the 
mid-eighteenth century and the end of the Napoleonic Wars illuminates the fam- 
ily dynamics involved in forging naval careers, when by the patronage of family 
members in command of ships, small children could be entered on muster books, 
providing them seniority in future careers, as Rear Adm. Jahleel Brenton did for his 
three sons. It illustrates as well how such seniors could promote their later careers, 
as Rear Adm. Jahleel Brenton’s son, Vice Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, did for his own 
brothers and cousin. 
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XXI 


The Eighty-Gun Ship of the Line Duc de Bourgogne 


he Naval War College Museum in Newport, Rhode Island, recently com- 

missioned the building of a model of the eighty-gun French ship of the line 

Duc de Bourgogne, flagship of the chevalier de Ternay and comte de Barras 
at Newport, Rhode Island, 1780-81. The museum commissioned the display-quality 
model with generous funding from the Naval War College Foundation provided by 
the Alletta Morris McBean Charitable Trust. 

The model is now on permanent display in the mu- 
seum and will soon take its place as part of the museums 
display about French forces in Newport in 1780-81. 
Duc de Bourgogne is important for its role in supporting 
the cause of American independence and complements 
other materials on display, including an original printing 
of Georges-Louis Le Rouge’s chart of Narragansett Bay 
that was made in 1778 in Paris using British sources for 
use by the comte d’Estaing’s squadron. 

The model, scale one-eighth inch to one foot, was 
completed in 2012 by model builder Richard S. Glan- 
ville at the American Marine Model Gallery in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. The model builder used the origi- 
nal eighteenth-century plans of the vessel from the Royal 
Archives of Denmark. The detail of the rigging, weather deck, and ornamental 
decorations, as well as the materials used in the construction (the hull is actually 
covered in miniature copper sheathing plates), are all examples of the standard 
of excellence set forth by the Ship Model Classification Guidelines. The guidelines 
were written in 1980 by R. Michael Wall, the director of the American Marine 
Model Gallery. Wall consulted with the staff at Mystic Seaport Museum (in Mystic, 
Connecticut), the Smithsonian Institution, and the Mariners Museum (in New- 
port News, Virginia) to encourage excellence and quality craftsmanship in gallery- 
model building. 
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Duc de Bourgogne was the flagship of the squadron under the chevalier de Ternay 
that brought the comte de Rochambeau and his troops to America to fight for 
American independence in July 1780. It was based in Newport, Rhode Island, for 
more than a year, from her first arrival on 11 July 1780 until her departure for 
Chesapeake Bay on 23 August 1781, to support the Yorktown campaign. During 
that period, the chevalier de Ternay died; his grave is still an honored space at Trin- 
ity Church in Newport. The monument that Louis XVI sent to be placed over his 
grave is today carefully preserved with honor inside the church. 

On 29 August 1780, while the ship was anchored off Rose Island in Newport 
Harbor, a delegation of eighteen Native Americans from upstate New York came 
on board to pay their respects to the French naval commanders. On 6 March 1781, 
Gen. George Washington boarded the ship to meet with the comte de Rochambeau 
and all the senior French military and naval commanders present as part of a week- 
long visit to Newport to plan future joint operations. The event marked one of the 
two occasions on which General Washington is known to have visited an active 
warship. The only other known occasion is when Washington came on board Ville 
de Paris in Chesapeake Bay in September 1781. 

Laid down in 1751 and launched in 1752, Duc de Bourgogne first served during 
the Seven Years’ War. Refitted in 1761 and coppered in 1779, it took part in the 
battle of the Saintes between 9 and 12 April 1782, when a British fleet under Adm. 
Sir George Rodney prevented a Franco-Spanish invasion of Jamaica. During that 
battle, Duc de Bourgogne collided with the similarly named seventy-four La Bour- 
gogne. In 1792, during the French Revolution, it was renamed Peuple, then Caton 
in 1794, before being destroyed in 1800. 


NOTES 


This essay originally appeared as “American Naval 
War College Museum Has Ship Model Constructed 
of Duc de Bourgogne, 80 Guns, Flagship of the Che- 
valier de Ternay and Comte de Barras at Newport, 
Rhode Island, 1780-1781) in Nautical Research 
Journal 58, no. 2 (Summer 2013), © 2013 Nautical 
Research Guild. It is used by permission. A French 


version appeared under the title “Modéle du Duc 

de Bourgogne vaisseau de 80 canons réalisé a la 
demande de l!American Naval War College Museum 
de Newport (U.S.A.),’ Neptunia: Revue des Amis du 
Musée national de la Marine, no. 270 (June 2013), 
pp. 44-45. 


XXII A New Model of the Steam-Frigate USS Minnesota 


n the last day of December 1877, Capt. Stephen B. Luce, USN, took com- 

mand of the steam frigate USS Minnesota, then designated a training ship 

for apprentice seamen. Remaining in command until 15 February 1881, 
Luce developed further there his nascent ideas on enlisted training. He had long 
been interested in improving the education and training of officers and seamen 
both in the merchant marine and in the Navy. He soon became the Navy’s greatest 
advocate for this cause.’ 

While in command of warships during the Civil War, Luce had noted the poor 
quality of enlisted training and at the same time observed that European navies had 
much better approaches. In October 1863, after commanding the Naval Academy's 
midshipmen practice ship on a cruise to Europe, Luce published his first article in 
the Army and Navy Journal.’ It was the first in a series of five articles on “Training 
Ships.” In 1866, he issued a circular letter to leading citizens advocating the estab- 
lishment of nautical colleges. Seven years later, in November 1873, he delivered a 
lecture to the newly established U.S. Naval Institute on “The Manning of the Navy 
and Mercantile Marine,’ which appeared as the lead article in the very first issue of 
the institute's Proceedings. At this point, the Navy assigned him to consult with the 
New York City Board of Education about establishing such a nautical school, which 
eventually evolved into today’s State University of New York Maritime College at 
Fort Schuyler. Luce advised on the drafting of the congressional bill that became 
the law that authorized the Navy to loan vessels to a state as school ships and to as- 
sign officers as instructors. This authorization led to the loan in 1875 of the 1844 
sloop of war St. Mary’s to New York’s nautical school, where she served until 1908.’ 
On taking command of the steam frigate Minnesota in 1877, Luce was finally in a 
position to implement directly his practical plans for enlisted training in the U.S. 
Navy. 

When Luce took command, the ship had had a varied career. Built in the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard and launched in 1855, she was named after the Minnesota River 
as one of the Colorado class of steam frigates, of which Wabash was the lead unit, 
followed by Roanoke and Merrimack. Her first cruise was to the East Indies station, 
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during which she carried the American minister to China, William B. Reed, who 
was involved in negotiating a new multilateral treaty of commerce with China at 
the end of the first phase of the Second Opium War. On returning from the cruise, 
she was decommissioned for two years, but with the outbreak of the Civil War she 
was returned to service as the flagship of Louis M. Goldsborough, commander of 
the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Minnesota is most famous for her role 
at the battle of Hampton Roads, where she witnessed the first clash between two 


This model of USS Min- 
nesota was custom built 


for the Naval War College 
Museum. It depicts the 
vessel during its period of 
service as an apprentice 


ship. 


A NEW MODEL OF THE STEAM FRIGATE USS MINNESOTA 


ironclad warships, USS Monitor and CSS Virginia (ex-USS Merrimack). In March 
1862, while attempting to engage Virginia and two other Confederate ships at 
Hampton Roads, Minnesota ran aground and so found herself in the middle of the 
ensuing battle between the ironclads. In December 1864 and January 1865, Min- 
nesota took part in the two battles of Fort Fisher; during the latter she sent ashore a 
240-man landing party that assaulted and took the fort. 

Decommissioned at the end of the war, she was activated briefly in 1867 for a 
midshipman cruise to Europe. She was placed in ordinary again in 1868 at the New 
York Navy Yard and so remained until tension between the United States and Spain 
in 1873 produced fresh interest in a formal naval training program. She was recon- 
figured to serve as an apprentice training ship and brought back into service in June 
1875. She was sent to Newport, Rhode Island, transformed into a gunnery and sail 
training ship, and designated a “naval apprentice ship.” The new naval apprentice 
program was designed for young men ages fifteen through eighteen. Apprentices 
spent a year studying seamanship, gunnery, navigation, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The program was designed to develop a disciplined body of enlisted person- 
nel that would complement an equally well-trained and educated officer corps. She 
was placed under the command of Luce, now a rear admiral, from 1877 to 1881. 
Just as the ship was taking up its new role, 
Luce anonymously published a textbook for 
use on board, The Young Seaman’s Manual.’ 
By 1889, the naval apprentice training system 


| 


had grown into a training squadron formed 
around the USS Minnesota. 
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XXIII Heres for a Coriolis Effect in Maritime History 


he launching of a new scholarly journal for the broad field of maritime 

history is an event that should be warmly welcomed and strongly encour- 

aged by all who work in the varied disciplines of the maritime humanities. 
The subject of maritime history is a wide theme in global history that cuts across 
the standard boundaries of academic disciplines. In many respects, it is a new and 
developing interdisciplinary field of scholarly research and writing, although it has 
deep roots in much older scholarship in specific and highly focused parts of the 
field, such as national naval histories, the history of nautical science, and the his- 
tory of maritime exploration. At the same time, the study of some other areas— 
such as fishing history, aspects of maritime social and labor issues, art and literary 
history—is relatively recent, and even these have tended to be separate and national 
in outlook. 

Maritime history is the field of historical study that encompasses mankind's re- 
lationships to the seas and oceans of the world. It is a multidimensional, human- 
istic study of human activities, experiences, interactions, and reactions to the vast 
expanses of water that cover more than 70 percent of the globe. A student who 
pursues the maritime theme may approach it from a variety of vantage points, in- 
cluding science, technology, industry, economics, trade, politics, art, literature, so- 
ciology and social issues, religion, military and naval affairs, international relations, 
cartography, comparative studies in imperial and colonial affairs, institutional and 
organizational development, communications, migration, intercultural relations, 
natural resources and environmental issues, archaeology, sports, and recreation. 
Under the overarching label of “maritime history,” each subspecialty has a tie to a 
specific range of academic approaches. 

The maritime economic historian has a fundamental connection to the aca- 
demic fields of economic and business history; the naval historian has such a con- 
nection to the diplomatic, military, and international history fields; the historian of 
navigation, to the history of science and technology; the student of maritime art or 
literature, to the wider fields of art history and literature; the historian of explora- 
tion, to the history of imperial expansion and global cultural interaction. These 
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connections to particular academic disciplines and specialized academic fields of 
interest help define those particular subspecialties, but they are all interconnected 
through their shared maritime element. It is this common maritime element, with 
its cross connections and relationships across subspecialties, that reveals maritime 
history as an important extension of the broad aspects of national and international 
events ashore and contributes to the understanding of a shared global history. 

One would hope that the explicit focus of Coriolis: The Interdisciplinary Journal 
of Maritime Studies on the historical flow of maritime affairs around the globe can 
create its own Coriolis effect for future historical studies—that is, it will help broad- 
en the scholarly perspective on maritime affairs beyond the singular nationalistic 
outlook that has been traditional. Such an effect can link readers to maritime histo- 
ries that have not yet become well known in the Anglo-American world, promote 
broader perspectives with innovative and comparative approaches, and contribute 
to global understanding of mankind’s relationships with the seas and oceans that 
occupy the majority of our planet. 


NOTES This article first appeared in Coriolis: The Interdisciplinary Journal of Maritime Studies 1, no. 1 (April 2010) and 
is reprinted by courtesy of the editor. 


XXIV The Naval War College and 
Fleet Admiral Nimitzs “Graybook” 


mong the vast number of documents to be found in the seventy-one feet 

of the Papers of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz in the Archives Branch at 

the Naval History and Heritage Command in Washington, DC, are seven 
large bound books dated for the period between 7 December 1941 and 31 August 
1945. An eighth book contains selected dispatches relating to the battle of Mid- 
way. The books were originally bound in gray binders that gave the document the 
nickname that Nimitz’s staff used: the “Graybook:” More formally, it was labeled 
on the cover as “Command Summary.’ A look inside reveals that this document is 
far more important than that. It is the record of the combat situation that the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific and Pacific Ocean Areas faced each day of the war; it tells 
us what Nimitz knew and what the bases and reasons for his daily command deci- 
sions were. As one historian has written, “It is the most authoritative source on the 
Pacific war available anywhere?” 


NIMITZ AND THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
This document has several important connections with the Naval War College. 
First, Nimitz had long-standing ties to the College. He was one of the very few of- 
ficers who gave their first lectures to the Naval War College as lieutenants, in his 
case in 1912.’ As executive officer of the battleship South Carolina (BB 26) in 1918, 
he took a Naval War College correspondence course. In autumn 1922 he joined 
the eleven-month resident course at Newport, during Adm. William S. Sims's fi- 
nal months as the Naval War College's president. With him in the class of 1923 
under that great naval commander were others who like him would later become 
prominent: future Chief of Naval Operations Harold Stark and future flag officers 
Thomas C. Hart, Ralph Earle, and Frederick J. Horne. The faculty included the 
future interwar Battle Fleet commander Harris Laning and World War I mine force 
commander Reginald R. Belknap. 

In Newport, as a commander, Nimitz studied war planning and strategy and 
used war gaming as a tool in his education. During a lecture in Newport in 1960, 
Nimitz summarized the role of the College and its war gaming in his education 
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and preparation for high command by recalling that “the war with Japan had been 
reenacted in the game rooms here [at the Naval War College] . . . in so many dif- 
ferent ways that nothing that happened during the war was a surprise—absolutely 
nothing except the kamikaze tactics toward the end of the war, we had not visual- 
ized those?” At the same time, he and his fellow students were required to work out 
logistic support plans for an advance across the Pacific. Nimitz recalled finding the 
logistics part of the College curriculum an academic nightmare, but in retrospect 
“it forced us to look into the Pacific and study the geography of the Pacific. All 
through World War II in the Pacific, I didn’t even have to look at a map of the Pa- 
cific to know where all of those little atolls and tiny pinpoints were? Nimitz clearly 
understood the value of a Naval War College education and used his own during 
World War II. 

As a rear admiral and chief of the Bureau of Navigation from 1939 to 1941, 
he found that the war plans called for closing the Naval War College, as had been 
done during the Spanish-American War and World War I. In March 1941, Nimitz 
formally changed that policy to allow the College to carry out its educational role 


during wartime and prepared for an expanded role in the postwar period.’ 


THE GRAYBOOK AND NAVAL WAR COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Admiral Nimitz’s personal connections to the Naval War College as an alumnus 
and key supporter are the essential background of the story of the Graybook. As 
a commander in chief, Nimitz certainly manifested his Naval War College educa- 
tion, which he shared with most of his flag-officer colleagues and their staffs during 
World War II. When the United States entered the war in 1941 every flag officer in 
the U.S. Navy but one was a graduate of the Naval War College.” By extension, the 
Graybook clearly reflects what the College had been doing in the interwar years 
to prepare officers for staff duties and to think critically when making operational 
decisions in positions of high command. 

From 1910 through 1942, the Naval War College had been developing and re- 
fining a specific process for naval operational planning. This approach culminated 
with a 1942 College publication that students called “The Green Hornet”—formal- 
ly, in its ultimate form, Sound Military Decision.’ This volume captured the essence, 
was the crowning expression, of the Naval War College educational philosophy 
and approach in the interwar period, particularly as the text was refined under the 
guidance of Adm. Edward C. Kalbfus after 1934.” It was the only approach to plan- 
ning in which American naval officers were trained, and its influence can be seen 
in American naval operations throughout World War II. The Nimitz Graybook, 
however, is one of the very few official records that actually document the daily use, 
sustained throughout the war, of this planning system—in particular of its final 
stage, its highest level, what the Naval War College called its “fourth step.” 
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[The fourth step] calls for mental effort in the solution of the problem of supervising the 
action, [and] requires a constant, close observation of the unfolding of the original situation. 
The procedure employed is customarily termed The Running Estimate of the Situation. Only 
an alert commander can invariably determine whether the situation is unfolding along the 
lines desired by him, as promulgated in the directives of the third step. In effect, the com- 
mander, after action is begun, considers the changing situation as a variable in the problem 
presented for his solution by the original (basic) situation. With the march of events, he is, 
therefore, constantly critical to detect whether variations . . . have introduced new incentives 
which demand modification or alteration of his plan, or its complete abandonment.” 


In a chapter-long discussion, Sound Military Decision defines the running esti- 
mate as “intended to keep pace with the flow of events, so that the commander may 
be assured, at any time, that his concurrent action will be based on sound decision. 
To this end, there is a definite technique.” The aim of the technique is “the rapid 
and successful exercise of mental effort in the fast-moving events of the tactical 
engagement. It is under such conditions, more especially, that effective supervision 
of the planned action becomes a problem calling for every facility that can be af- 
forded the commander?” 

The technique was in fact to assemble in writing all the information bearing 
on the operational situation and organize it in a readily usable fashion. Among the 
various options Sound Military Decision recommended a journal of events, backed 
up by a file, which would aid the commander’s continuing decision making. The 
publication offered a worksheet to assist the staffin organizing the journal, but the 
sheets were to be destroyed, as the journal formed the permanent record. 


THE GRAYBOOK AND THE CINCPAC-CINCPOA STAFF 

Prior to World War II, naval staffs were to some degree uniform in organization 
and composition, taking into account Navy Regulations, personnel allowances, 
the particular requirements of a command and its commander, and evolving naval 
practice. Still, each major naval staff had its differences from others. During the 
war, the problem of how to best organize a staff was an assigned topic for Naval 
War College student theses and the subject of many articles in the U.S. Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings. The war created many changes to Navy staff organization, but 
standardization gradually became apparent—in, for instance, separation of admin- 
istrative from operational staffs and the moving ashore of large operational staffs. 
The experience of World War II also gradually led the Navy to adopt some of the 
standard features of the Army’s General Staff system. “ 

The staff of the Commander in Chief, Pacific and Pacific Ocean Areas 
(CINCPAC-CINCPOA)—that is, Nimitz—at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, also went 
through a number of changes. In September 1943, for example, there were three 
separate but interrelated staffs: Fleet, Army, and Joint, each with five sections. In 
May 1944 the Fleet and Army staffs disappeared and merged into one joint staff.” 

The first three weeks of the Graybook predate Nimitz’s arrival and serve to 
document the running estimate of the situation made by his predecessors, Adm. 
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Husband Kimmel (from 7 to 17 December) and Vice Adm. William S. Pye (acting 
commander in chief from 17 December to the 31st, when Nimitz took command). 
The records end in late August 1945 with the surrender of Japanese forces. The 
overall document remained classified until 1972. 

The Graybook appears to have been maintained by the Naval Staff’s plans divi- 
sion (designated N-1, later J-1). Even when the CINCPAC-CINCPOA staff became 
joint, the J-1 section was headed by a naval officer.“ The officers in charge of the 
planning section were Capt. Charles H. McMorris, until March 1942; Capt. Lynde 
D. McCormick (the future first Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic and later a 
Naval War College president), from March 1942 to 14 January 1943; Capt. James 
M. Steele, from January 1943 to January 1944; and Rear Adm. Forrest P. Sherman 
(later a Chief of Naval Operations), the deputy chief of staff from 9 January 1944 
until the end of the war. McMorris and McCormick had been classmates in the se- 
nior class at the Naval War College in 1938. Steele had graduated in 1939 but stayed 
on as a faculty member in the College's Intelligence Department until June 1941. 
Sherman had been a student at the Naval War College in 1927 (when Raymond 
Spruance was also). 

The Graybook shows some evolution owing to changes of staff members, but 
the basic organization is constant throughout. For every day of the war there is 
a running summary of events, originally classified top secret. This is followed by 
supporting documents, among which are occasional “briefed estimates of the situ- 
ation” that list alternative courses of action, with advantages and disadvantages, as 
well as operation plans. 

Some of the pages are color coded. At first all are white, interspersed occasion- 
ally with green sheets, classified secret, with directives and operational messages. 
From May 1942 one finds pink pages with information at very high classification to 
and from Adm. Ernest J. King in Washington and sometimes Allied commanders. 
In January 1945 yellow pages begin to appear, marked “Nimitz Only” 


THE STORY OF THE GRAYBOOK’S DIGITIZATION 

A number of historians have used the Graybook in their research. E. B. Potter lists 
it among his sources for his 1976 biography of Nimitz.” John Lundstrom used it 
extensively for his study of Vice Adm. Frank Jack Fletcher, Craig Symonds for his 
work on Midway." 

Professor Douglas V. Smith, former head of the Strategy and Policy section of 
the Naval War College's College of Distance Education, became aware of the Gray- 
book during his graduate work at Florida State University and while teaching a Na- 
val War College elective course on World War II. Recognizing its value for research 
and teaching, Smith discussed the prospect of funding for digitization with Rear 
Adm. Roger Nolan, then the executive director of the Naval War College Founda- 
tion. The foundation took up the suggestion and looked for possible sources. In 
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2008, Smith—now Historian-General of the Naval Order of the United States and 
then the commander of its Newport Commandery—interested the Naval Order in 
the project as part of its mission to promote naval heritage. The order donated five 
thousand dollars to the foundation, to which forty-six members of the foundation 
added enough to make a total of $10,535. 

In the spring of 2009, the Naval War College Foundation worked with the Naval 
Historical Foundation in Washington, DC, to scan the Graybook. The first esti- 
mates indicated that it would be too expensive to digitize the original copies, as the 
books would have to be unbound at great cost. Soon, a more cost-effective method 
was found in scanning the loose carbon copies rather than the original bound ones. 
This work was completed in 2009 at reasonable cost. The scans were distributed 
widely on a CD and posted on the website of the American Naval Records Society, 
www.navalrecords.org/. 

Usage exposed serious drawbacks with the scan. First, the carbon copies 
scanned did not themselves reproduce the color coding of the original manuscript; 
and, second, many copies were too blurry for searchable text. A high-resolution 
digital facsimile was needed to capture all the markings on each page, the different 
colors of paper, and handwritten marginalia. A copy with maximum research value 
would need to support browsing and full text and key-word searching. Making the 
Graybook searchable was especially challenging because many of the pages contain 
tabular and otherwise heavily formatted text. 

Fortunately, the Naval War College Foundation, by then headed by Capt. John 
Odegaard, USN (Ret.), had some ten thousand dollars still available for the pur- 
pose. The director of the Naval War College Library, Dr. Allen Benson, hired a 
Providence, Rhode Island, firm, the Digital Ark Corporation, to create a high- 
resolution archival master file that would render all the manuscript’s fine detail 
consistently and accurately and with no distortions. Under the direction of the Li- 
brary’s Naval Historical Collection archivist, Dr. Evelyn Cherpak, and the Digital 
Initiatives Librarian, Sue Cornacchia, a team headed by Mrs. Joyce Conyers at the 
Naval History and Heritage Command in Washington shipped the eight original 
volumes to the Digital Ark. There the documents were carefully unbound and 
scanned by hand, one page at a time, in an environmentally controlled room. The 
effort transformed the nearly inaccessible and fragile Graybook into a digitally pre- 
served naval cultural document available to researchers worldwide. 

Rear Adm. Ted Carter Jr., then President of the Naval War College, noted the 
following: “The Nimitz ‘Graybook’ has been hidden from the general public for 
nearly seven decades, first because of its formal military security classification (un- 
til 1972), and then due to its restricted availability to only those serious researchers 
who could travel to Washington, DC, to visit the Naval History and Heritage Com- 
mand at the Washington Navy Yard. To greatly improve this situation, on February 
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24, 2014, a dedicated team at the Naval War College opened the door on this his- 
torical treasure to historians and naval enthusiasts around the globe through the 
release of the ‘Digital Graybook: . . . This project is in keeping with the Naval War 
College's long-term commitment to preserving and sharing the full-range of histor- 


ical resources to the widest possible audience.” It can now be accessed online through 


the College's website, at www.usnwcarchives.org/repositories/2/digital_objects/22. 
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XXV The Decision to Close Rhode Island Bases in 1973 


n 17 April 1973 Secretary of Defense Elliot L. Richardson made an an- 

nouncement that shocked Rhode Islanders. Quonset Point Naval Air Sta- 

tion and Newport Naval Station would close by the end of the year. There 
had been no warning. Only the day before, the Pentagon had ordered Vice Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, President of the Naval War College in Newport, to brief Gover- 
nor Philip Noel on the decision. Rhode Islanders reacted strongly to the news, but 
few could understand clearly the rationale for such a decision. Even today, thirty- 
seven years [as of the 2010 publication] after the decision, most people remember 
the reason as having been a political one. As Senator Claiborne Pell explained in 
1973: “The answer? Last year was election year.”’ 

On 7 November 1972, Richard Nixon had won an overwhelming victory in his 
campaign for reelection against Democrat George McGovern. Many Rhode Island- 
ers assumed that Massachusetts and Rhode Island had voted for the same candidate 
in 1972 as they have done in nearly all presidential elections. As a result, a popu- 
lar myth developed that Massachusetts’s and Rhode Island’s votes produced a case 
of political retribution. In fact, Rhode Island had narrowly voted for Nixon over 
his Democratic opponent George McGovern. Nevertheless, the narrow margin 
showed that Rhode Island had a notably higher percentage of Democratic voters 
than the rest of the country. In addition, the decision to close the bases was in jar- 
ring contrast to the situation, only a year earlier, when Rhode Island’s John Chafee 
had been Secretary of the Navy. Rhode Island’s naval community had prospered 
under his stewardship. Having assumed office on 31 January 1969, Chafee had led 
Congress to authorize nearly thirty-six million dollars for construction and im- 
provements in Rhode Island during the fiscal years 1970 to 1973.’ When Chafee 
resigned in May 1972 to pursue his unsuccessful bid to unseat Pell in the Senate, 
Chafee passed his office to his Under Secretary, John Warner of Virginia. Now, 
Virginia would reap the benefit of a new base alignment at Rhode Island’s expense, 
an expansion of facilities at Norfolk. Rhode Islanders had every reason to feel they 
had been ill-treated. The Newport Daily News reported requests for federal disaster 
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aid, as the Navy’s move threatened the state with the loss of eighteen thousand civil- 
ian and military employees and a billion dollars of income for the local economy.’ 

In terms of national defense, however, the situation looked very different. Key 
participants firmly denied that the decision was political; on the contrary, it was 
based on national security priorities in a time of fiscal constraint.’ It was not vindic- 
tive party politics forced on the Navy but the Navy’s own decision. 

Secretary of Defense Richardson outlined the broad situation in his initial an- 
nouncement. It was not merely an issue for Rhode Island but 274 separate actions 
affecting Defense Department installations and activities in thirty-two states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. These actions, Richardson projected, would 
bring a savings of $3.5 billion over the following ten years and allow the Defense 
Department to meet its fiscal year 1974 budget by eliminating 42,800 civilian and 
military positions.’ As the Vietnam War drew to a close, the United States had no 
need for a huge armed force. 

The Navy had already been reducing its forces. In the ten fiscal years from 1964 
to 1974, the Navy declined from 917 active ships with 5,014 aircraft in 1964 to 523 
ships with 3,956 aircraft in 1974. In the same period, the Navy reduced the number 
of aircraft carriers from twenty-four to fifteen. Despite this cutback of 20 to 45 per- 
cent in the operating forces, the Navy’s shore establishment remained substantially 
the same. Up to 1973, the Navy had the same number of home ports for ships, air 
stations, and air rework facilities as it did in 1964. Only one naval shipyard closed 
in this ten-year period, leaving the remainder to operate far below their industrial 
capacities. 

In 1970, the Navy began to study ways to meet its requirements in an era when 
aircraft carriers had clearly become the most important ships in the surface fleet. 
Using a new concept of dual function, the Navy had decided to use the large aircraft 
carriers for two roles: attack and antisubmarine warfare. Thus, the smaller antisub- 
marine aircraft carriers were to be phased out. After two years of examining the 
available options, the Navy decided that in evaluating ports the principal factor to 
consider was whether they could readily support the largest new aircraft carriers. 
Second, the Navy determined that for this purpose it should maintain at least two 
home ports on each coast, to ensure support in wartime. In examining the existing 
bases, the most expendable were those unable to support large, modern carriers. At 
the same time, air stations were expendable if they lacked unique advantages and 
could not provide a full range of facilities for all types of aircraft. 

Before making the final decision, the Navy Staff in the Pentagon made a detailed 
analysis of all shore stations, looking carefully at all their facilities, costs, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages. Of the naval facilities in Rhode Island, the Navy saw that 
“Newport cannot handle modern carriers nor can the adjoining Naval Air Station 
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at Quonset Point handle the high-performance jet aircraft that go with modern 
: »6 
carriers: 


Newport Naval Station 

In examining the situation of the facilities on the east side of Narragansett Bay at 
Newport, the Navy decided to disestablish only the waterfront activities, retaining 
the Naval War College and other educational and training facilities. This involved 
disestablishing, relocating, or reducing twenty-one activities at Newport and re- 
locating all ships to other home ports. Thirty-four ships went to Norfolk; five to 
Charleston, South Carolina; three to Yorktown and Cheatham, Virginia; one to 
Earle, New Jersey; at least one to Mayport, Florida; and six to bases overseas. 


Newport: Disadvantages to Closing 

The Navy Staff saw several disadvantages to making this move. No surface war- 
ships would be homeported in the northeastern part of the United States. The Navy 
needed to spend seven million dollars at Charleston, Norfolk, and Earle to upgrade 
those facilities to handle the increase. It relocated eighty-seven civilians, 13,590 of- 
ficers and men, and 6,560 families, while reducing the civilian employment in the 
area by 871. As in any shift of facilities, there are short-term costs to pay before ob- 
taining any long-term savings. In this case, the staff estimated, the short-term cost 
of closing the Newport Naval Station would add $7.9 million to the 1974 budget. 


Newport: Advantages to Closing 

From the Navy’s point of view, closing Newport as a fleet base could also bring sig- 
nificant advantages. It would allow the Navy to use excess capacity at Norfolk and 
Charleston. It would concentrate the fleet in warmer climates, away from the main 
airline traffic routes near Boston and New York, for more productive year-round 
training. It would allow for the closure of the Boston Naval Shipyard, the primary 
support yard for the Rhode Island-based ships. It would eliminate 867 military bil- 
lets and 784 civilian billets, while providing an annual reduction in costs of $15.9 
million. The additional short-term costs of the reduction could be amortized within 
two years.’ 


Quonset Point and Davisville 

Similarly, the Navy Staff made a study of the situation on the west side of Narra- 
gansett Bay. Here, they decided to disestablish the naval air station, the naval air 
rework facility, the naval hospital, and the construction battalion center. In addi- 
tion, they would disestablish, relocate, or reduce twenty-three other activities. This 
involved relocating the Antarctic ground support activity to Norfolk; thirteen air- 
craft squadrons, including seven antisubmarine aircraft squadrons, to Jacksonville, 
Florida; five helicopter squadrons to Patuxent River, Maryland; and the Antarctic 
support aircraft to Point Mugu, California. Two mobile construction battalions 
would go to Port Hueneme, California, and one to Gulfport, Mississippi. 
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Quonset/Davisville: Disadvantages to Closing 

From the Navy’s point of view, there were some serious disadvantages here. It would 
separate the helicopter and fixed-wing antisubmarine aircraft squadrons. It would 
separate the air and ground support for Antarctic operations. It would temporarily 
degrade the maintenance capability for antisubmarine aircraft and aircraft engines 
while the workload was being redistributed to other facilities. Additionally, a move 
from Rhode Island would increase the distance that aircraft needed to fly to the 
East Coast operational training areas. The move would require relocating 5,790 
officers and men, 2,278 naval families, and 1,702 civilian employees. The local area 
would lose jobs for 3,950 people. The relocation and closing costs would raise ex- 
penses by $33.8 million for the current fiscal year. 


Quonset/Davisville: Advantages in Closing 

The Navy saw advantages that outweighed the serious disadvantages. A move from 
Quonset utilized the excess capacity at the Jacksonville, Patuxent River, and Point 
Mugu naval air stations. The Seabee battalions at Quonset could use the excess that 
also existed at Port Hueneme and Gulfport. The move would eliminate the jet- 
noise problem facing Rhode Island with the introduction of the new S-3 antisub- 
marine patrol aircraft. The activities at Quonset Point and Davisville could move to 
new locations without any further construction of facilities. At the same time, the 
move would reduce the federal payroll by 1,265 military and 2,248 civilian billets. 
The change would reduce annual costs by $37.1 million and the added cost of the 
move could be amortized within two years.” 

A key factor in the decision was the link between the naval facilities in Boston 
and those they served in Narragansett Bay. By closing the Boston Naval Shipyard 
and the Chelsea Naval Hospital, the Navy could more efficiently utilize the capac- 
ity of other shipyards, decrease modernization requirements at Boston, eliminate 
a hospital in poor condition, reduce military and civilian manpower by another 
13,444 positions, and reduce annual costs by $102 million. Closing this shipyard 
would contribute to decreasing the annual total cost of ship overhauls by $24 mil- 
lion, helping to bring a net five-year savings of $283 million.” 


Conclusion 

Closing bases and transferring operations from one part of the country to another 
is always a politically very sensitive problem. The series of base closings in 1973 was 
one of the largest, if not the largest, that had ever taken place in the United States. 
It involved a long series of studies, and as Barry Shillito, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Installations and Logistics at the time, would declare, “The single thing 
of which I can assure you, however, is that there was no political pressure as regards 
this action?” The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Thomas Moorer, later 
recalled, “Of course, any time anyone objects to a move made by the government, 
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whatever it happens to be, you will always find those who are opposed to a move 
claiming it is only for political purposes. In this case, I believe such a claim is a 
myth. The real objective was to get the ships together and have the destroyers in a 
position where they could operate as a task force with other type ships, rather than 
being isolated in the Newport area?" 

During the Senate hearings on the subject, Rhode Island senator John Pastore 


grilled the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Elmo Zumwalt: 


Senator PASTORE. Admiral Zumwalt, . . . would you say that with the elimination and the 
close down of Quonset Point and the removal of the ships from Newport and the closing 
down of the Boston Navy Shipyard, that we have enhanced the security of the country? 


Admiral ZUMWALT. Absolutely not, Senator Pastore. 
Senator PASTORE. Have we injured it? 
Admiral ZUMWALT. Yes, sir; we have injured it. 


Senator PASTORE. . . . You stand here today and admit that we have injured the security of 
this country? 


Admiral ZUMWALLT. In an absolute sense, that is correct. But relative to what we will be able 
to do with the money we save, we have enhanced the security of the country.” 


As Admiral Zumwalt was later to recall, “I recommended closing up Rhode Island 
Fleet Naval activities at the time as the ‘least worst’ way to deal with an extremely 
difficult budget?” 

The decision to close the Newport Naval Station, the Quonset Point Naval Air 
Station, and the Davisville Construction Battalion Base was rooted in the need to 
have the most-effective naval forces operating at sea in a time of stringent reduc- 
tions in manpower and austere budgets. Naval officials, quite rightly, made their 
decisions in the utilitarian terms of strategic priorities, military budgets, and de- 
fense logistics. Neither political preferences, the impact on the local economy, nor 
even the high caliber in the performance of the units involved was at the heart of 
the issue. Nearly four decades later, one can ruefully reflect on the fact that a region 
for which defense facilities are an economic mainstay is therefore dependent on an 
organization whose frame of reference lies elsewhere, above and beyond the region. 
At the same time, however, one can observe that in the quarter century following 
the decision, between 1973 and 1999, there was a substantial recovery in terms of 
the Navy’s payroll in the region, if not in the total number of personnel serving in 
Rhode Island. 
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Part 6: Naval Theory 


XXVI 


The Idea of a “Fleet in Being” in 
Historical Perspective 


he phrase “fleet in being” is one of those troublesome terms that naval his- 

torians and strategists have tended to use in a range of different meanings. 

The term first appeared in reference to the naval battle off Beachy Head in 
1690, during the Nine Years’ War, as part of an excuse that Adm. Arthur Herbert, 
first Earl of Torrington, used to explain his reluctance to engage the French fleet in 
that battle. A later commentator pointed out that the thinking of several British na- 
val officers ninety years later during the War of the American Revolution, when the 
Royal Navy was in a similar situation of inferior strength, contributed an expansion 
to the fleet-in-being concept. To examine this subject carefully, it is necessary to 
look at two separate areas: first, the development of the idea of the fleet in being in 
naval strategic thought, and, second, the ideas that arose in the Royal Navy during 
the War of the American Revolution. 


THE CONCEPT IN HISTORY 

As a strategic concept, “fleet in being” became a point of discussion among naval 
strategists in 1891, with the publication of Vice Adm. Philip Colomb’s book Naval 
Warfare.’ In this work Colomb pointed to the origins of the phrase with Admiral 
Lord Torrington in his speech before Parliament explaining the rationale for his 
actions in the battle of Beachy Head (Cap Béveziers). In that action, the comte de 
Tourville, with seventy-five French ships of the line, had defeated the fifty-six ships 
of the Anglo-Dutch fleet under Torrington’s overall command on 30 June / 10 July 
(Old Style / New Style) 1690.’ When Torrington was called before Parliament to 
explain his defeat, he reputedly declared, “As it was, most Men were in fear that the 
French woud invade; but I was always of another Opinion, which several members 
of this Honorable House can witness: for I always said, that whilst we had a Fleet in 
being, they would not dare to make an Attempt”? 

There is some question about the authenticity of the phrase “fleet in being” in 
that quotation, as it does not appear in the contemporary manuscript records of 
Torrington’s speech;’ it is known only from an anonymously prepared pamphlet 
that purports to be the speech, published twenty years after the event, in 1710.’ In 
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a preface to the reader, the publisher of the 1710 pamphlet explained, “The follow- 
ing speech falling into my hands by Accident, and being pleasd with the History it 
relates; I thought it might give the World a great deal of Satisfaction if it were made 
publick:”® Those words might well impress a skeptical historian as the tone of inven- 
tion, but be that as it may. Whether or not Torrington actually used the phrase in 
1690, it is one that has certainly taken on a life of its own during the three hundred 
years that have followed. 

Among naval strategists, Philip Colomb was the first in the Anglophone world 
to draw attention to the idea as a broad strategic principle, and his thinking devel- 
oped into an exchange of differing opinions between such well-known writers as 
Alfred Thayer Mahan and Sir Julian Corbett. Later writers, such as Herbert Rich- 
mond, Raoul Castex, Herbert Rosinski, and Geoffrey Till, have commented on 
their exchange and added their own thoughts in the process. 

Colomb himself, in light of the controversy that he had raised in 1891, tried to 
clarify his thinking in a revised third edition of his work, eight years later: “Lord 
Torrington, in his definition of the principle, went no farther than to assert that 
while he observed the enemy’s fleet with one certainly inferior, but yet not so infe- 
rior as to be debarred from offering battle on any advantageous circumstances ap- 
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pearing, it would be paralysed” While this convoluted wording took into account 
some of the criticism that had been made of Colombs initial understanding of the 
battle, he believed that the general principle should go further: “A fleet in being; 
even though it was discredited, inferior, and shut up behind sand banks, was such 
a power in observation as to paralyze the action of an apparently victorious fleet 
either against ‘sea or shore.” Stating the concept again elsewhere in the same work, 
Colomb wrote, “A ‘fleet in being’ has come into general use to denote what, in naval 
affairs, corresponds to ‘a relieving army’ in military affairs. That is to say, a fleet 
which is able and willing to attack an enemy proposing a descent upon territory 
which that force has it in charge to protect.” 

Captain Mahan’s biography of Admiral Lord Nelson included a telling criticism 
of Colomb’s concept of the idea of a fleet in being. Writing about Nelsons 1794 
landing at Calvi in Corsica, Mahan declared that Nelson's actions in that operation 
showed the weakness of the fleet-in-being concept. If Nelson had been in Tour- 
villes place, Mahan wrote, Tourville would not have thought the opposing English 
force, as a fleet in being, would be any kind of a deterrent to making a landing.” 

Colomb responded by saying that Mahan misunderstood the fleet-in-being 
concept. He argued that Mahan himself, through his service as a member of the 
U.S. War Board during the Spanish-American War of 1898, had become associated 
with one of the most extreme examples in history of the potential effectiveness 
of a fleet in being when U.S. forces had been deterred for a time from capturing 
Santiago de Cuba by the Spanish navy’s fleet in being, a squadron under Adm. 
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Pascual Cervera.” Mahan, however, would have none of it. Using an example from 
the Peloponnesian War, Mahan pointed out that during the Athenian expedition to 
Syracuse, the Syracusans moved their inferior fleet to Tarentum. “The momentary 
safety of Syracuse would illustrate the influence of a ‘fleet in being’; its subjugation 
after the fall of Tarentum would show the limitations of such a fleet, which, by defi- 
nition, is inferior?” Mahan felt that “the exaggerated argument about the ‘fleet in 
being’ and its deterrent effect is, in effect, assuming that war can and will be made 
only without risk?” That is, “it was not the beaten and crippled English and Dutch 
‘fleet in being’ that prevented an invasion of England. It was the weakness or inert- 
ness of Tourville, or the unreadiness of the French transports.” Underscoring a 
related general point, Mahan noted that when a fleet is tied to defending a position 
ashore that is otherwise inadequately protected by fortification or by an army, it is 
unable to concentrate or move freely and forcefully against an enemy.” 

Sir Julian Corbett took a different stance when he pointed out that a fleet in 
being is a legitimate method of disputing command of the sea by assuming a defen- 
sive attitude. He argued that historical misunderstanding about the circumstances 
that had given rise to the phrase and the subsequent limitation of the concept to de- 
terrence against an amphibious landing obscured the full significance of the strate- 
gic concept. “For a maritime Power, then,’ Corbett wrote, “a naval defensive means 
nothing but keeping the fleet actively in being—not merely in existence, but in ac- 
tive vigorous life?”™ In Corbett’s interpretation, Torrington’s intention was to act on 
the defensive and to prevent the enemy from achieving any result until such time as 
Torrington could consolidate his scattered forces so as to have a fair chance of win- 
ning a fleet engagement with Tourville’s fleet. “The doctrine of the ‘Fleet in being; 
as formulated and practiced by Torrington,’ Corbett explained, “goes no further 
than this, that where the enemy regards the general command of a sea necessary 
to his offensive purposes, you may be able to prevent his gaining such command 
by using your fleet defensively, refusing what Nelson called a general battle, and 
seizing every opportunity for a counterstrike?” Corbett concluded that those who 
criticized Torrington at the time—as well as those who had since used the historical 
example for developing a strategic principle—did not understand that the meaning 
of a fleet in being was at sea and in contact with an enemy. 

Later commentators have continued this discussion but have achieved little res- 
olution of the conceptual problems involved. Adm. Raoul Castex favored Mahan’s 
argument over Corbett’s.* Castex thought Colomb’s argument exaggerated and 
Corbett an inexperienced civilian, harshly judging him as “an armchair strategist 
ignorant of the reality of war?” In contrast, Adm. Sir Herbert Richmond followed 
Corbett’s view and added his own thoughts. “What Torrington meant is plain,” 
Richmond wrote. “So long as he had an active fleet, prepared to seize any oppor- 
tunity of slipping past the French and joining the score of [English] ships to the 
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west, Tourville, despite his superior numbers, could not commit himself to a major 


: 9920 
operation. 


An inferior fleet, Richmond pointed out, could not prevent a raid and 
could not be an absolute or complete safeguard, only a temporary one. However, in 
a situation where a superior enemy fleet needed to obtain a rapid and decisive vic- 
tory, to disable completely an inferior fleet to carry out an invasion or some other 
larger objective, the inferior fleet can have a temporary deterrent effect. It does this 
by avoiding action until such time as conditions might be more favorable, as the 
English eventually did in that war two years after Beachy Head, in 1692, as well as 
afterward.” 

In the next generation of naval strategic thinkers, the German American Herbert 
Rosinski started in the 1930s a comparative study of maritime strategic thinkers, 
of which he completed only the section devoted to Mahan.” In this work, Rosinski 
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noted that Mahan agreed completely with Corbett that “‘dispute of command, if 
attempted at all, can only be achieved by the greatest display of activity and of- 
fensive spirit conceivable?” Rosinski went on to exclaim, “It is therefore more than 
astonishing to find [Mahan] throughout all his writings violently opposed to the 
concept of a ‘fleet in being; which when rightly understood, stands precisely for 
such a watchful and aggressive ‘hanging on the enemy’s flanks?” Looking care- 
fully at Mahan’s reasoning, Rosinski concluded that Mahan had taken Torrington 
to mean a passive retreat to safety—the very opposite of what Torrington had actu- 
ally intended, an aggressive defense. One might add that Mahan’s understanding 
was similar to that which the king, queen, and council expressed in 1690 and that 
led to Torrington’s dismissal, imprisonment in the Tower, and trial.” While naval 
historians and strategists have tended to study the concept as an abstract strategic 
idea, historians of the reign of King William III and the aftermath of the Revolution 
of 1688 are aware that there may have been other reasons why Admiral Herbert 
(that is, Torrington) did not fight the French, as he had been ordered to do. As 
the historian Stephen B. Baxter summarized the range of possibilities, “He [Tor- 
rington] may have resented the orders of the cabinet council. He may have been 
involved in the political squabbles that were almost destroying the fighting capacity 
of the English navy. He may have been jealous of the Dutch. He may have played 
the coward or the traitor.” After all, there was a parallel in very recent memory, the 
failure of the English fleet under Lord Dartmouth to oppose William III’s invasion 
of England in 1688. 

To complicate the issue further, the concept of fleet in being has come to be 
used very loosely, for a range of related naval options. Understanding the term as 
employed in twentieth- and twenty-first-century naval discussion, Geoffrey Till 
has identified within the concept four different types of operations, ranging from 
moderated offense to passive defense:” 
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1. Obtaining a degree of command of the sea by temporarily avoiding a deci- 
sion in battle. 


2. Achieving positive strategic benefit by carrying out missions, such as attack 
on trade, while avoiding a decisive engagement with a superior enemy. 


3. Using continuous harassment and evasion of the enemy as a means of deny- 
ing a superior enemy the unfettered use of the sea. 


4. Using actions designed merely to ensure the survival of a weaker opposing 
fleet. 

The historian Jerker Widén has recently commented that these four variants con- 
stitute collectively a potential problem for the proper interpretation of the fleet-in- 
being concept. He argues that the fourth—actions merely to ensure a fleet’s surviv- 
al—is not a legitimate form of fleet in being, which requires maintaining an active 
and credible threat against a superior enemy. The second and third are similar to 
one another, but they incorporate Corbett’s alternative method of disputing com- 
mand of the sea—minor counterattacks. For theoretical purposes, Widén recom- 
mends keeping conceptually separate the ideas of disputed command and minor 
counterattack. The fleet in being, he writes, is a defensive deterrent strategy by a 
weaker naval power, while minor counterattacks constitute a limited form of of- 
fensive action within a defensive strategy. However, in practice, Widén notes, these 
two tend to coincide as separate elements of a single strategy.” 


THE NAVAL WAR OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

It was the famous British naval historian and strategist Sir Julian Corbett who 
pointed out, in Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, that the War of the American 
Revolution provided further evidence about the meaning and application of the 
concept of the fleet in being.” 

In the first three years of the war, between 1775 and 1777, Britain used its army 
and naval resources to try to end the rebellion in North America quickly, but those 
attempts failed. In this period, relatively few British warships were built, but with 
France's entry into the war in 1778 the Royal Navy began a building program to try 
to recover the superiority of warship numbers and tonnage it had let slip to France. 
It would take the Royal Navy years to recover that position. 

The year 1778 witnessed not only the entry of France into the war but the depar- 
ture of a French squadron under the comte d’Estaing to North America and then 
to the West Indies. The government in London now changed its strategic priorities 
and put home defense and the protection of the colonies in the West Indies at a 
higher level than the issues at stake with the North American colonies. Yet there 
were critics of this policy within the cabinet, notably the colonial secretary, Lord 
George Germain, who led efforts that, from time to time, diverted the ministry 
from its initial intentions. As a result of this and other factors, 1778 became a year 
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of missed naval opportunities for both Britain and France, as each in its turn looked 
across the Atlantic. 

The French navy had the opportunity in 1778 to achieve something close to par- 
ity in naval strength with the Royal Navy, even local superiority in European waters, 
by uniting the Brest and Toulon squadrons for a decisive battle. Instead, d'Estaing 
took the Toulon squadron to North America. At the same time, London, instead of 
using its strength to seek a decisive action with the French navy, dispatched Vice 
Adm. John Byron and twenty ships to chase d’Estaing across the Atlantic. In the 
following year and a half neither of those fleets had any strategic effect in North 
American waters or even in the West Indies, where the naval battles they fought 
were indecisive. Meanwhile, in European waters, in the first major naval battle of 
the war, a French fleet under the comte d’Orvilliers clashed, also indecisively, with 
a comparably sized British fleet in the first battle of Ushant on 27 July 1778.” 

During the following autumn and winter the Royal Navy and Britain gener- 
ally became further distracted by an argument that arose between two of the com- 
manders at Ushant over their actions in that engagement: Vice Adm. Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser and his superior, Adm. Hon. Augustus Keppel. This personal and professional 
dispute resulted in courts-martial for them both; in Parliament, vicious disputes 
between the supporters of the respective admirals created a political opposition to 
the government. 

In the wake of all this, in the spring of 1779 the Royal Navy needed to prepare for 
a new campaign by finding a senior and experienced commander for the Channel 
Fleet, a fighting admiral who was a supporter of the government. Among the pos- 
sible choices, there seemed to be no one who could meet all the necessary criteria. 
In the end, the selection fell on Adm. Sir Charles Hardy, a very senior admiral who 
was above the political fray but had not been to sea in years. Although Hardy had 
a reputation as a good-natured man, the divisive atmosphere of the day led some 
officers to refuse to serve under him. To back him up the Admiralty turned to some 
untried officers who seemed to have potential. Two captains in this group were 
promoted to rear admiral and given subordinate commands in the Channel Fleet. 
Another, Capt. Richard Kempenfelt, recognized within the navy as a thoughtful 
reformer and tactical innovator, was given the post of Hardy’s captain of the fleet, a 
position that might be considered a precursor to a modern admiral’s chief of staff.” 

As the Channel Fleet prepared to put to sea in the spring of 1779, it was ham- 
pered by a shortage of seamen, a shortage largely caused by the impressment of 
men carrying infectious diseases.” At the same time, the strategic situation at sea 
was only gradually becoming clear to British leaders. In February, intelligence ar- 
rived in London that Spain was beginning military preparations in the vicinity 
of Gibraltar. In March, London learned that Spain was fitting out warships at El 
Ferrol, and France reportedly was preparing thirty-three at Brest. At first British 
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observers did not understand the full significance of these reports. It took them 
some time to conclude that Spain was changing from a neutral mediator between 
Britain and France to an active supporter of France against Britain. It took even 
longer to understand that this Franco-Spanish alliance was tied strategically to the 
Spanish siege of Gibraltar and to a design to occupy part of England by amphibious 
assault to force Britain to release Gibraltar to Spain in future peace negotiations. 
Thus, the entry of Spain into the war altered the strategic situation for Britain.” 

By July 1779 British officials were aware that a superior Franco-Spanish naval 
force was heading toward the Channel, but things were left in strategic suspense 
until it actually appeared off the British Isles. Meanwhile, senior British officers 
expressed a variety of opinions on the impending situation. Some thought the en- 
emy force would prove too unwieldy and ineffective to be a real threat in battle. In 
fact, the sixty-three-ship Franco-Spanish fleet would not actually be sighted enter- 
ing the Channel until mid-August, by which time thirty thousand troops would 
be waiting in France to invade England. In the interim, Captain Kempenfelt was 
at sea with Admiral Hardy on board Hardy’s flagship, HMS Victory, with some of 
the thirty-nine ships of the line of the Channel Fleet. On 27 July 1779 Kempenfelt 
wrote to his friend Capt. Charles Middleton, the comptroller of the navy, reflecting 
on the strategic situation that he, as Hardy’s fleet captain, faced: 


Much, I must say almost all, depends on this [i-e., the Channel] fleet; ’tis an inferior against 
a superior fleet; therefore the greatest skill and address is requisite to counteract the designs 
of the enemy, to watch and seize the favourable opportunity for action, and to catch the 
advantage of making the effort at some or other feeble part of the enemy’s line; or if such op- 
portunities don't offer, to hover near the enemy, keep him at bay, and prevent his attempting 
to execute anything but at risk and hazard; to command their attention, and oblige them to 
think of nothing but being on their guard against your attack.” 


In the event, actions such as these, combined with the collapse of supplies and of 
the health of seamen in the Franco-Spanish fleet, as well as the random effects of 
chance, eventually prevented the Franco-Spanish fleet from achieving success. * 

The war for America continued without major strategic gains on either side, 
with roughly equally matched fleets opposing one another, until 1781. In that year 
Britain was successful in slowing the flow of naval stores—including timber, pitch, 
iron, and copper—to the Spanish and French navies, thus raising their costs; other- 
wise the British blockade had little effect on the enemy. However, it did create a new 
naval enemy in European waters, the Dutch Republic, by interfering with Dutch 
trade to France. As a result, a British squadron fought the Dutch fleet off Dogger 
Bank. Celebrated (although in fact tactically indecisive) as a victory by both sides, 
Dogger Bank became a British strategic victory when the Dutch fleet failed to ven- 
ture out again during the remainder of the war.” In 1781, the combined Franco- 
Spanish fleet returned to the Channel, again in strength too great for the Royal 
Navy’s Channel Fleet to dare challenge. 
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Meanwhile, in September 1781, the strategic crisis of the war occurred when 
the comte de Grasse was able to seize and maintain local command of the sea off 
Virginia to control the waters around the Chesapeake Capes and in Chesapeake 
Bay for several weeks, preventing relief from reaching British forces ashore at York- 
town. General Lord Cornwallis’s surrender eventually brought down the ministry 
in London and replaced it with a government that was pledged to ending the war. 
Yet it would be some time before all that happened. 

In this situation, Lord Sandwich at the Admiralty and his professional advis- 
ers, who included Capt. Charles Middleton, Captain Lord Mulgrave, and Rich- 
ard Kempenfelt (promoted to rear admiral in 1780 and now in command of the 
Western Squadron of the Channel Fleet), proposed a dramatic new strategy. At 
this point, Britain’s warship-building program, begun after the war started, was 
beginning to alter the strategic balance of forces between the combined French 
and Spanish fleets and Britain’s. The numerical superiority of the Bourbon naval 
powers in capital ships in comparison to Britain’s grew from 25 percent in 1775 to 
a high point in 1780 of 44 percent. From 1780 to 1785 it declined to a low of a 17 
percent superiority.” The percentages in numerical superiority, however, do not 
reflect differences in fleet readiness. As the French navy increased in size, it expe- 
rienced increasing difficulties in manning and funding.” Nevertheless, in the con- 
text of this overall situation, the Royal Navy’s Channel Fleet remained considerably 
weaker than that in the West Indies. The cabinet in London had made a deliberate 
strategic choice to attempt a victory in the West Indies rather than in European 
waters. Its rationale might be justified by Adm. Sir George Rodney's victory on 
12 April 1782 over de Grasse at the Saintes, preventing the loss of Jamaica. Yet Rodney’s 
victory was not the kind of stunning strategic victory that could end a war, despite 
its considerable moral effect. The high-risk strategy that brought it about left more 
serious vulnerabilities exposed at home.” 

While the ministry placed priority on the West Indies and reduced naval 
strength in the eastern Atlantic and North Sea to do so, the Royal Navy at home 
still had essential duties to carry out as an inferior fleet in being, unable to conduct 
a major fleet battle. Most importantly, the government's decision meant that the 
Royal Navy could not maintain control of the Western Approaches to the Chan- 
nel with a sufficient number of its largest warships. Such a force at that important 
naval strategic position at sea had traditionally served the multiple purposes of 
protecting British trade, attacking enemy trade, preventing invasion, and deter- 
ring French forces from leaving Brest for overseas missions.” At the same time, 
the war with the Dutch required a blockade of the Dutch coast to prevent the 
Dutch navy from returning to sea. Meanwhile, British warships in the North Sea 
served to blockade the eastern approaches of the Channel and to intercept mer- 
chant ships carrying contraband naval stores to France. In addition, the war with 
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Spain called for a blockade of Spanish ports, as well as the convoying of supplies 
for the relief of Gibraltar during the Spanish siege. All of this needed to be done 
while avoiding a major, decisive fleet battle. The Royal Navy met this conundrum 
on an operational level by shuttling ships back and forth between the North Sea 
and the Channel as the situation required and by maintaining superior ship-to- 
ship fighting capabilities.” 

As for the broad, strategic level, however, Rear Admiral Kempenfelt explained 
his views of the theoretical aspects of the situation in early January 1782, after 
receiving Admiralty orders for his Western Squadron. In comparison with Tor- 
rington’s single-sentence statement, Kempenfelt’s thoughts, as Sir Julian Corbett 
considered, represented the “developed idea of the ‘fleet in being” that showed 
how the concept had matured in British naval thinking some ninety years after 
Torrington:” 


When the enemy’s force by sea [are] superior to yours and you have many remote posses- 
sions to guard, it renders it difficult to determine [what may be]” the best manner of dispos- 
ing of your ships. 

[When the enemy’s designs are known], in order to do something effectual, you must 
endeavour to be superior to them in [such parts]° where, [if they should succeed in their 
design], they would most injure you. 


If your fleet is so divided as to be in all places inferior to the enemy, they will then in all 
places have [the probability]' of succeeding in their attempts. 


[Ifa squadron of sufficient force cannot be formed to face the enemy at home, it would be 
more eligible to let the number of that squadron be yet less, that thereby you may be enabled 
to gain a superiority elsewhere]. 


When inferior to the enemy, and you have only a squadron of observation to watch and 
attend upon their motions, such squadron should be composed of two-decked ships only,” 
as [to answer its purpose] it must have the advantage [in sailing of the enemy, otherwise 
in certain circumstances they may be forced to action or to give up some of their heavy 
sailers.]’ 


«199 


a. The 13 January version replaces “is” with “are.” 

b. The 13 January version adds “what may be.” 

c. The 13 January version replaces “When you know the enemy’s designs” with the words between 
brackets. 

d. The 13 January version replaces “some part” with the words between brackets. 

e. The 13 January version replaces “if they succeeded” with the words between brackets. 

f. The 13 January version replaces “a fair chance” with the words between brackets. 


g. The 13 January version creates a new paragraph here and replaces “If a squadron cannot be 
formed of sufficient force to face the enemy’s at home, it would be more advantageous to let your 
inferiority be still greater, in order by it to gain the superiority elsewhere” with the words between 
brackets. 

h. The 13 January version replaces “as to ensure its purpose” with the words between brackets and 
eliminates the period after “purpose.” 

i. The 13 January version replaces “of the enemy in sailing; else, under certain circumstances it will 


be liable to be forced to battle” with the words between brackets. “Heavy sailers” refers to slow, 
cumbersome, unweatherly ships, rather than simply large ones. 
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It is highly [expedient] to have such a flying squadron to hang [about]" the enemy’s large 
fleet, as it will prevent their dividing into [squadrons] for intercepting your trade [or other 
purposes],” or spreading [and extending]" their ships for a more extensive view. [Such a 
squadron will be always at hand ready]” to profit from any accidental separation or disper- 
sion of their [ships]” from hard gales, fogs or other causes. [They]" may intercept supplies, 
intelligence, etc. to them. In fine, such a squadron will be a check and restraint upon their 
[activity], and thereby prevent [much]’ of that mischief they otherwise might do. 


When the enemy are near the Channel, I should suppose the best situation for such a squad- 
ron would be to keep without them to the westward [, as more favourable to protect your 
ships coming into the Channel. The squadron will also be more at liberty for its operations 
to approach or keep distance from the enemy as they may find convenient, and not liable to 
be forced into port and blocked up].’ 


When the enemy [perceive]" your design of keeping the North Sea free by a stout squadron 
for your trade to return home that way, it may be supposed they will detach from [their]" 
Grand fleet as many ships as the inferiority of your Western squadron will allow to endeav- 
our, in conjunction with the Dutch, to turn in that sea, the balance of power on their side.” 
[But probably they will penetrate into this scheme of ours time enough to prevent its good 
effects this ensuing summer, and other projects they may have in view to attempt with their 
Grand fleet may divert their attention from it.]" 


The enemy I conceive [have]* at this time two grand designs against us: the one, the con- 
quest of our West India Islands; the other, at home, not confined merely to the interception 
of our trade, but to favour by [the superiority of their fleet]” a formidable descent upon 
Great Britain;* and I [would]” suppose the blow would be directed where it would be most 
felt by us, either against the Metropolis or Portsmouth. I should rather think the latter, as 
[more practicable]” from the nature of the navigation. 


j. The 13 January version starts a new paragraph with this sentence and replaces “necessary” with 
“expedient.” 


k. The 13 January version replaces “on” with “about? 
1. The 13 January version omits the word “separate” before “squadrons.” 
m. The 13 January version adds the words between brackets. 
n. The 13 January version adds the words between brackets. 
o. The 13 January version replaces “You will be at hand” with the words between brackets. 
p. The 13 January version replaces “fleet” with “ships.” 
q. The 13 January version replaces “You” with “They.” 
r. The 13 January version replaces “motions” with “activity.” 
s. The 13 January version replaces “a good deal” with “much.” 


t. The 13 January version adds the section between brackets, ending the paragraph with the 
additional words. 


u. The 13 January version replaces “perceives” with “perceive? 
v. The 13 January version replaces “the” with “their” 
w. The 13 January version adds the sentence between brackets. 
x. The 13 January version adds the word “have.” 
y. The 13 January version replaces “their superiority” with the words between brackets. 
z. The 13 January version omits “and Ireland” 
aa. The 13 January version replaces “should” with “would.” 
bb. The 13 January version replaces “less difficult” with “more practicable.” 
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They will with some reason conclude that [one]* of those designs will succeed; [knowing] that 
we cannot, by our naval power, guard against both, and that if we employ a force sufficient 
to defeat their design in one place, we must necessarily leave the other exposed to them. 


[It may be (or might have been) in our power to send such a force of ships to the West Indies 
as would frustrate their designs there, but at home I imagine, with our outmost exertions, we 
must remain inferior by sea and trust our defence from a descent to our land forces. 


As our ships are now all coppered, they are always ready for service; therefore, when the 
enemy’s fleet at the end of the campaign returns into port, which hitherto has been always 
early in the fall, you are then at liberty to send what number of ships you might think proper 
to act offensively or defensively in the West Indies during the winter months, and have them 
again at home in sufficient time for summer service. 


There is great advantage upon such occasions in letting ships slip out singly, as their voyage 
is thereby rendered much shorter, and your design a secret.]™ 


On the first of the two drafts of Kempenfelt’s document, Sir Charles Middleton 
had written a short note that clarified the reasoning and was later incorporated in 
the final version sent to Lord Sandwich: “As something must [be] left exposed, it 
appears to me that Great Britain and Ireland are now more capable of defending 
themselves than our colonies; and that the present year will probably pass over 
before they discover our design in the North Sea. It behooves us thus to make the 
best of the time allowed us?“ 

To Sir Julian Corbett’s way of thinking, Kempenfelt had already demonstrated, 
practically and “in the most positive and convincing manner,’ the positive side of 
the fleet-in-being theory a few weeks before drafting his memorandum.” Fifty- 
three leagues (approximately 159 nautical miles, or 294 kilometers) southwest of 
the Ushant on 12 December 1781, Kempenfelt’s Western Squadron had encoun- 
tered a French hundred-ship convoy sailing, under the escort of the comte de 
Guichen, from Brest with military supplies and reinforcements for the East and 
West Indies. Observing that de Guichen and his escorting warships were over the 
horizon, hull-down to leeward, Kempenfelt attempted to cut them off from the 
transports. Partially succeeding in this, Kempenfelt avoided a major action and 
took nine transports from among the hundred ships, as well as, on the following 
day, an additional five stragglers. 

A number of critics of the action—including King George III, Rear Adm. Sir 
Samuel Hood, and Admiral Lord Rodney—thought that Kempenfelt should have 
followed the French squadron and taken more ships, even to the extent of going 
all the way to the West Indies to tip the naval balance there, rather than returning 
home. At the tactical level, Kempenfelt’s skillful action in using an inferior force to 
embarrass the enemy and to take prizes in the presence of its escort was remarkable, 


cc. The 13 January version replaces “one or the other” with “one? 
dd. The 13 January version replaces “well knowing” with “knowing” 
ee. The 13 January version adds the three final paragraphs, shown here within brackets. 
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but strategically it had little effect.“ The strategic effect related to the convoy was 
caused by the weather on Christmas Day, five days after Kempenfelt returned to 
Spithead, when a violent storm forced most of the French convoy back into port 
and prevented the rest from reaching its intended destination. 

Word of Kempenfelt’s action, along with the news of the surrender of the Brit- 
ish army at Yorktown (and the failure of the Royal Navy to relieve it), had arrived 
at London in late November and led to political attacks in the House of Commons 
on Lord North’s ministry for naval mismanagement. Eleven days after Kempenfelt 
submitted his memorandum to Lord Sandwich, the House voted “to inquire into 
the causes of the lack of success of his Majesty’s naval forces during this war, and 
more particularly in the year 1781,” the first of a series of resolutions and charges 
that on 20 March 1782 forced Lord North’s ministry from office, along with Lord 
Sandwich as First Lord of the Admiralty.” During the course of the debates, the 
young opposition politician Charles James Fox pointed out that the government's 
strategy had been the reverse of what it should have been. That is, he argued, having 
limited naval resources it sent major squadrons to distant stations and left home 
waters exposed when it should have concentrated in European waters, where it 
could have controlled enemy forces at their source, while at the same time provid- 
ing for home defense.” 

Kempenfelt and Middleton’s thinking showed that their defensive, fleet-in- 
being strategy was based on a number of factors related to the specific context of 
the strategic situation in late 1781 and early 1782. At the tactical and operational 
levels, their thinking depended on a growing sense that the enemy's naval strength 
was becoming weaker in size and less unified in action.” In proposing more daring 
moves they were depending on this trend, as well as on easy strategic maneuver- 
ability of their own naval forces from one theater of operations to another; on sub- 
terfuge; on the enemy’s limited ability to guess what they were doing and counter it; 
and on the (at least marginal) technological superiority provided by copper sheath- 
ing of the underwater hulls of ships, as well as on the adoption of carronades, which 
would prove their value as a new form of ordnance during the battle of the Saintes.” 

At the strategic level, the application of the concept that Kempenfelt and Mid- 
dleton were advocating abdicated the Royal Navy’s traditional role as Britain's first 
line of defense, leaving home defense to the British army and to the militia at the 
beaches. It also assumed that the constraining effects of wind, weather, and inef- 
ficiency on the enemy’s naval force would be less for the British. At the same time, 
it abandoned a strategic idea that had been proved valid in the past and would later 
be proved again in subsequent wars—that by maintaining naval superiority in Eu- 
ropean waters the Royal Navy could eliminate or reduce (as Fox argued on the floor 
of the Commons) the threat to overseas possessions at the source, by preventing 
French and Spanish forces from sailing to distant stations. 
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This discussion should not lead a reader to think that the idea of the fleet in being 
was one that was widely understood or discussed in the Royal Navy of the eighteen 
and nineteenth centuries. Admiral Kempenfelt was certainly a very unusual naval 
officer, a man whose thinking was not widely reflected in the British naval officer 
corps.” The instances and documents mentioned here are the only known examples 
to have existed before Colomb opened the idea for wider discussion as a general 
strategic concept in 1891. In both the 1690 example and that of the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Royal Navy’s use of the fleet-in-being concept resulted in severe 
political repercussions for those who were held responsible. In 1690, the command- 
ing admiral was blamed, in 1782 the government. To the extent that the Royal Navy 
employed a fleet in being, it was not a war-winning strategy but a delaying gambit, 
or a device to protract the war at sea so as to achieve other objectives. At Beachy 
Head, its apparent success for the English navy was due largely to the inefficiency of 
the enemy and other factors within the larger context of that war. During the War of 
the American Revolution, however, a strategy of fleet in being in home waters had a 
role in allowing the Royal Navy to strengthen Rodney’s fleet in the West Indies to the 
point that he could win the battle of the Saintes on 9-12 April 1782. 

The ideas on a fleet in being that Richard Kempenfelt and Charles Middleton 
discussed during the final phase of the War of the American Revolution certainly 
represented an elaboration of an idea that had been only hinted at in Admiral Lord 
Torrington’s single sentence. Their elaborated concept is more than an expansion 
on the original idea, and it expresses a much more precise meaning than Philip 
Colomb and a number of other commentators have allowed. An enemy cannot, as 
a strategic matter, entirely ignore such a fleet, presenting as it does an active threat 
that requires a significant response. In the context of a strategic situation involving 
naval forces dispersed in several geographic areas, an active and aggressive fleet in 
being can potentially serve as a temporary deterrent in one area, if for a very limit- 
ed time, simultaneously maintaining morale and operational skills within that fleet 
and gaining time to concentrate forces in another area where a larger threat exists. 
The historical experiences that have been discussed here suggest, however, that it 
is a high-risk strategy to deal with particular circumstances, to be considered only 
when resources are strained and threats dispersed in different geographic areas, not 
to be expanded into the rationale for a general strategic naval posture. 


NOTES This essay was originally an extemporaneous lecture It is reprinted by courtesy of the Naval War College 
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XXVII 


The Quest to Understand Naval Leadership 
Educating Admirals for High Command in the U.S. Navy 


he U.S. Navy did not quickly recognize that there is both an art and a science 

to leadership and that higher command at the flag-and-general-officer level 

requires a unique approach in professional military education. As under- 
standing slowly developed, the Navy began by using history and biography, then 
later applied social science theory and business management applications. In the 
early twenty-first century, the Naval War College began a new approach, a previ- 
ously untried method of individual flag-officer development. 


THE INITIAL AVERSION TO ADMIRALS 
In the late eighteenth century, the United States of America took form in the con- 
text of ideologies from the Enlightenment that informed not only political debate 
over the purposes and functions of a navy but also the way in which Americans 
viewed naval officers.’ At the outset, Americans did not like the title of “admi- 
ral,” which they thought inappropriate to their new republic. Americans viewed 
the Royal Navy, primarily because of its name, as a product of the monarchical 
and aristocratic values they were trying to escape. Similarly, many thought military 
and naval education a danger to the new republic, believing instead in the innate 
abilities of Americans as militiamen and privateers.’ They had no corresponding 
distaste for the rank of general, which Congress gave to George Washington and 
others, associating it with Oliver Cromwell and militia rather than aristocracy. 

The most senior officers of the Continental Navy of 1775-85 and the U.S. Navy, 
established in 1794, were captains, not admirals. On 22 December 1775, Congress 
appointed Capt. Esek Hopkins commander in chief of the Continental Navy with 
the courtesy title of commodore—a Dutch term that King William III had intro- 
duced into the Royal Navy in 1689. Congress, however, overwhelmingly voted to 
deny Hopkins the perquisites of an admiral, such as table money for expenses.’ 
Hopkins’s career was short and unsuccessful, and when Congress dismissed him 
from service no one replaced him as commander in chief. 

On 15 November 1776, the Continental Congress had created a table of equiva- 
lent ranks for the officers of the Army and Navy that included the naval ranks of 
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admiral, vice admiral, rear admiral, and commodore. Congress did not, however, 
authorize the use of the flag ranks. The same legislation established a pay table for 
naval officers and men, but it went no higher than captain." 

Capt. John Paul Jones of the Continental Navy coveted promotion to admiral, 
but with the disbandment of the Continental Navy in 1785, that became impos- 
sible. When in 1788 Catherine the Great invited Jones to come to Russia to com- 
mand the Black Sea Fleet as a rear admiral, he wrote to Thomas Jefferson requesting 
that Congress promote him to admiral, backdated to his victorious 1779 battle off 
Flamborough Head. Angry and frustrated when the United States would not honor 
this request, Jones accepted Catherine's appointment, vainly hoping that when the 
United States eventually decided to reestablish a naval force, the country would see 
the wisdom of calling him to command it.’ 

The U.S. Navy was established in 1794, but it was to Capt. John Barry, not Jones, 
that President George Washington issued the service's first commission, in 1797. 
As, accordingly, the service’s senior captain, he too used the courtesy title of com- 
modore, connoting a captain who had command over other warships.” The service 
followed this approach for the next fifty years, during which the Navy firmly estab- 
lished its “service culture” and understanding of command. American commanding 
officers typically had individual orders and operated their warships independently, 
rarely operating in the context of a squadron or a fleet. Attempts to do so were 
governed by neither a refined strategy nor formal tactics and typically broke down 
in disputes over seniority and personal honor. In this context, a command cul- 
ture arose that was based on a commanding officer’s unquestioned authority over a 
ship’s company, independence of action, and the expectation of quick and effective 
action in the absence of guidance or direction from seniors. Commanding offi- 
cers on distant stations were governed by the intent conveyed by their broad initial 
orders, but they made their decisions in light of the situations they found on the 
scene.’ 

At the lower levels of the officer structure, the progress of an officer from the 
grade of midshipman to that of captain was relatively clear. After initial entry-level 
practical training on the job, at sea—or the U.S. Naval Academy, after it was estab- 
lished at Annapolis, Maryland, in 1845—one rose to the command of a warship by 
mastering the practical, technical, and procedural skills necessary in peace and war. 
One learned them by serving at sea in positions of increasing responsibility while 
being correspondingly promoted. 

The prevailing culture of independent ship command continued, but in 1857, it 
became clear that there was a need to apply discipline among individual captains. 
To this end Congress created the temporary rank of “flag officer” for captains in 
command of squadrons;’ the practical necessities of the Civil War led Congress to 
make it permanent in December 1861. Seven months later, on 16 July 1862, new 
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legislation discontinued the rank of flag officer and established, for the first time 
in the history of the Navy, those of rear admiral and commodore. At this point 
Congress intended the new ranks only for wartime, but soon the Navy began to 
award them to recognize exemplary wartime service, with the effect of preserving 
flag ranks beyond the conflict.’ In 1864, during the war, Congress authorized the 
president to promote David Glasgow Farragut, the son of an immigrant from Mi- 
norca, to vice admiral for his victory at Mobile Bay. But after the war, in 1866, the 
Navy honored Farragut further by promoting him to full admiral and appointing in 
his place as vice admiral David Dixon Porter. With Farragut’s death in 1870, Porter 
moved up to admiral, and another Civil War hero, Stephen C. Rowan, became vice 
admiral. These appointments affected only three individuals, who were essentially 
retired but retained administratively on active duty. With one exception, no other 
officers were promoted above the rank of rear admiral until 1915.” The one excep- 
tion was Commo. George Dewey, who had won the battle of Manila Bay in 1898. 
Congress promoted him to rear admiral on news of that victory and in 1899 au- 
thorized the president to make him “Admiral of the Navy,’ a rank he held until his 
death. No successor has ever been appointed to that rank. 

Aside from the particular cases of Farragut, Porter, Rowan, and Dewey, Con- 
gress retained its wariness about senior flag rank. Even after 1915 when the ap- 
pointment of vice admirals and admirals resumed, these promotions were consid- 
ered only temporary and ad hoc. After relief from a post for which, specifically, he 
had been promoted to one of those grades, an officer reverted to his permanent 
grade of rear admiral, from which he could not rise. This practice continued until 
1944, when Congress created the five-star rank of “fleet admiral” A step below the 
level of Admiral of the Navy that George Dewey had held, the rank of fleet admi- 
ral was limited to officers who served in World War II. Only four naval officers 
attained it: William D. Leahy, Ernest J. King, Chester W. Nimitz, and William F. 
Halsey Jr. From that point onward, however, naval officers could retain the highest 
flag rank they had held on active service." 


FOUNDING THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 

Americans were both hesitant about using the title of admiral and largely indif- 
ferent to the professional aspects of higher naval command. Even in the service, 
little was done until 1833 with the establishment of the Naval Lyceum to provide a 
beginning for professional thinking; only in 1873 did a group of officers establish a 
permanent forum, the U.S. Naval Institute, in which to discuss such issues.” Before 
the Naval War College's first class convened in 1885, no formal training or prepa- 
ration was available for naval officers taking up positions of high command and 
senior leadership. Nor was there much practical need for it until the Navy began 
to think of fleet operations and their support and direction; into the 1880s, Ameri- 
can warships still operated independently, not in formations. The founding of the 
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Naval War College in Newport, Rhode Island, through the instrumentality of Rear 
Adm. Stephen B. Luce, marked a crucial change.” 

In his introductory address to the College's class in 1886 Admiral Luce declared, 
“Now, it must strike any one who thinks about it as extraordinary that we, members 
of a profession of arms, should never have undertaken the study of our real busi- 
ness—war. For members of the naval and military profession it should be not only 
the principal study, but it should be an attractive study.” This view soon shaped 
the curriculum of the new College, which touched on topics ranging from tactics 
and strategy to history and international law. Luce was inspired in devoting the 
institution to preparing students for positions of high command and leadership 
by personal friendship with Brig. Gen. Emory Upton of the U.S. Army, who had 
studied the German army’s General Staff, as well as with Professor Sir John Knox 
Laughton, author of the 1874 article “The Scientific Study of Naval History.” On 
the basis of their ideas Luce suggested a “comparative method” for stimulating na- 
val thinking—comparison, that is, to land warfare. There was much to be learned 
by naval officers from the campaigns, biographies, and letters of such great military 
commanders as Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Wellington. 

Significantly, one of the first books the Naval War College acquired for its li- 
brary, in 1885, was Clarke and MArthur’s Life of Nelson.“ Biography was (and has 
always been) the traditional source on specifically naval warfare; little existed in 
the way of focused professional studies. To fill that gap, Luce specifically selected 
Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan to undertake for the Naval War College two series of 
lectures. These lectures, which pioneered the link between naval operations and in- 
ternational politics, eventually became Mahan’s famous The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, 1660-1783 (1890) and The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire (1892). 

Taken as a whole, Mahan’s argument has two major aspects: grand strategy and 
the naval profession. This second theme comprised naval command and opera- 
tional leadership.” Mahan was deeply sensitive to the increasing emphasis on tech- 
nology in navies, but to his mind, technology was not the key to success. “Histori- 
cally, good men with poor ships are better than poor men with good ships,’ Mahan 


18 «c 


wrote. “In following the story of Trafalgar it must be remembered that the naval 


superiority of Great Britain lay not in the number of her ships, but in the wisdom, 
energy, and tenacity of her admirals and seamen?” Mahan saw that there must be 
a balance between the science and art of command. Mahan believed that a critical 
study of history was the most important path by which future commanders might 
become able to exercise intelligent judgment in war. While history did not provide 
direct answers, the study of it helped to mature a leader’s discretion in ways that 
the memorization of maxims and doctrine could not. Doctrine, Mahan thought, 
collected a framework of similar thoughts and thereby helped build cooperation, 
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an essential feature of successful operations, but was no replacement for intelligent 
judgment.” 

Not often noticed among Mahan’s works (and not a part of what is considered 
his four-volume sea-power series, which began with his two Influence of Sea Power 
titles) is a short biography of Admiral Farragut completed in 1892 as he was re- 
turning to Newport to begin his second tour of duty as President of the Naval War 
College. Its final chapter is a study of Farragut’s character, a pioneering professional 
analysis of an American naval leader and of naval leadership.” As another author 
has written, “The history of Farragut’s life is of importance less as a study of naval 
tactics, strategy and history than a study of the character of one whom many be- 
lieve to have been the ideal of what a naval commander should be. He proved that 
kindliness, honor, love of friends and family, and a tolerant disposition are not in- 
compatible with inflexibility in discipline and greatness as a warrior. But the secret 
of this success in war was in straight thinking and determined action?” The study 
of Farragut’s character closes with comparisons with the leadership of Nelson, St. 
Vincent, and other naval commanders. 

Mahan completed his sea-power series with The Life of Nelson: The Embodiment 
of the Sea Power of Great Britain (1897) and Types of Naval Officers Drawn from 
the History of the British Navy (1901). The latter looked at the differing leadership 
styles of Edward Hawke, George Rodney, Richard Howe, John Jervis, James Sau- 
marez, and Edward Pellew. As Mahan put it, “Eminent all, though in varying man- 
ner and degree, each illustrated a distinct type in the same noble profession?” Jer- 
vis (Lord St. Vincent) had broad intuition and farsighted views that he manifested 
in spontaneous and relentless action. Howe's actions were marked by conscientious 
and painstaking effort that rose to greatness in emergencies. Mahan considered 
Saumarez and Pellew (Lord Exmouth) able and devoted flag officers but not great: 
Saumarez the exemplar of a fleet commander's principal subordinate, Exmouth of 
the innate seaman and energetic warrior who does best on detached service.” 

Leadership studies at the Naval War College continued along such biographical 
lines for many years. In general, however, in the first quarter-century of its exis- 
tence, the College developed from voluntary original research to the systematic 
creation of the art and science of naval warfare, as Admiral Luce had intended. 
Over that period its approach to senior-level professional naval education matured. 
The chief contributions were Mahan’s lectures and books on strategy, command, 
and leadership; Cdr. Charles Stockton’s work toward a body of law of naval warfare; 
and Capt. Henry C. Taylor’s adoption into the curriculum of Lt. William McCarty 
Littles adaptation of German Kriegspiel to create naval war gaming.” 


THE APPLICATORY SYSTEM 
The next phase in the professional development of senior officers at the Naval War 
College began in 1909, when Cdr. William L. Rodgers returned to Newport after 
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serving as liaison officer at the newly established Army War College in Washington, 
DC. Its first commandant, Brig. Gen. Tasker Bliss, who had been the first military 
faculty member at the Naval War College as a lieutenant in 1885-87, was genuinely 
interested in establishing a connection with Newport. Among other things, Bliss 
introduced the joint study of war problems by the two colleges. Bliss’s successors 
continued his initiatives, and the first naval officers attended the Army War College 
in 1906-1907. Rodgers returned with ideas that the Army had developed about the 
German General Staff and the methods by which it trained its staff officers. Rod- 
gers was particularly interested in what the Germans called “the applicatory sys- 
tem,’ which several American army officers attempted to adapt. Maj. C. H. Barth’s 
1906 translation of Otto von Griepenkerl’s Letters on Applied Tactics, Maj. Eben 
Swifts Field Orders, Messages and Reports (also 1906), and Army captain Roger S. 
Fitch’s 1909 Estimating Tactical Situations and Composing Field Orders became the 
standard reference works for the Navy as it began to develop its own applicatory 
system.” 

Over the next half-century, the Naval War College developed and refined this 
task-oriented approach in its curriculum. The applicatory system as adapted by the 
College focused on three major elements: the estimate of the situation, the philoso- 
phy of the order form, and naval war gaming to demonstrate the applicatory system 
in practice. The “estimate of the situation” imposed a logical mental process by 
which admirals and senior commanders reached and expressed tactical or strategic 
decisions. Its preparation involved four sequential steps: 


1. Statement of the naval commander’s mission 


2. Assessment of the strength, disposition, and likely intentions of an enemy 
force 


3. Evaluation of the disposition and strength of one’s own forces 
4. Determination of the courses of action open to achieve the mission 


This estimate was not a prescription for action but a structured and logical method 
for analyzing particular operational naval problems. 

The next phase of the system was the thinking through and drafting of orders. 
Future admirals learned to write their orders clearly, logically, and in a consistent 
format, an “order form? They also learned in this phase that there were different 
types of orders, appropriate to varying levels of command authority. Now, all con- 
cerned understood what was involved in any strategic or tactical situation. Juniors 
remained in their subordinate roles, but equipped with knowledge of the situation 
and their seniors reasoning and decisions, they could and were expected to execute 
their orders intelligently. In place of blind obedience, subordinates could now adapt 
to the fluid and ever-changing conditions of war, applying the means at hand to 
achieve their seniors objectives.” 
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The implications of these new approaches were profound for the U.S. Navy. In 
the past, juniors had simply obeyed the directions of their seniors without question. 
In the earliest years of the U.S. Navy, both autocratic and paternalistic styles of lead- 
ership had predominated. In the early nineteenth century “relationship-oriented” 
leadership had emerged in response to pressure for the abolition of flogging and 
concern for the conditions under which seamen worked. Relationship-oriented 
leadership emphasizes human interrelationships in groups and is more concerned 
with the overall well-being and satisfaction of group members than with meeting 
tasks. That style was replaced when the new ideas of the applicatory system entered 
the Navy in 1909-10 with “task-oriented” leadership, wherein the focus is on the 
tasks that need to be performed to meet defined goals. In the Navy’s case, that more 
regimented system was modulated by an expectation of intelligent execution of or- 
ders, based in turn on a common understanding among junior and senior officers 
about actions and procedures. 

The concepts of the applicatory system soon became identified as “doctrine,” 
something that had not previously existed in the U.S. Navy before 1910 and now 
needed development—not an easy task, as the senior officers of the day had been 
initially trained in the age of sail. Additionally, the roots of naval service culture 
were rooted in the traditions and intangible values of the sailing navy. Naval war- 
fare in the early twentieth century, with its burgeoning technologies, increasing 
mobility, and growing firepower, required a more comprehensive approach. The 
mental processes involved in the estimate of the situation and the disciplined phi- 
losophy of order writing filled the intellectual need and became the basis for the 
new American doctrinal approach to naval science.” 

There was steady progress in developing this body of thought from 1910 into 
the 1940s. Capt. William S. Sims made one of the first notable contributions. A 
graduate of the Naval War College's first two-year “Long Course” in 1912, he went 
on to develop tactical doctrine as Commander, Atlantic Fleet Destroyer Flotilla, 
in 1913. Sims’ aide in that post, Lt. Cdr. Dudley W. Knox, made the next signifi- 
cant advance. Knox had graduated from the College’s long course of 1913, the next 
after Sims's. In 1915, he published the first public statement of the Navy’s under- 
standing of naval doctrine in a prizewinning essay, “The Role of Doctrine in Naval 
Warfare.” On Sims’ return to the College presidency in 1919 (in his permanent 
grade of rear admiral) after having commanded U.S. Naval Forces in European 
Waters during World War I as a temporary four-star admiral, he reinvigorated the 
institution through his reflections on his own experiences in the war. Sims reorga- 
nized the College into five departments, among them the Command Department, 
which taught all aspects of the applicatory system as well as leadership and doc- 
trine.” That department was nominally headed by the College’s chief of staff, a rear 
admiral; now-Captain Knox effectively led it during Sims’s presidency.” 
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During the interwar period, the Naval War College focused increasingly on the 
tactical level of fleet operations. In these years, repeated examinations of the battle 
of Jutland by wargaming allowed students to examine the leadership of the key fig- 
ures involved and to draw conclusions about their effectiveness. They also assessed 
the battle from the standpoints of tactics and the performance of different types of 
ships, but it was only in the area of individual leadership that students reached 
notably different conclusions.” Relatedly, Sims began to broaden the curriculum, 
with assistance from professional academics. In 1920 he brought in William Ernest 
Hocking, professor of philosophy at Harvard. Hocking regularly returned to the 
College, lecturing on such topics as morale, psychology, and leadership. 


SOUND MILITARY DECISION 

Rear Adm. Edward C. Kalbfus, who became President of the Naval War College in 
1934, began a substantial effort to revise the course materials, organized as a short 
pamphlet, used to teach the estimate of the situation. Kalbfus wanted to replace it 
with a book on the art of logical thinking, one that would be an appropriate guide 
to any military or naval situation. Kalbfus asked Professor Hocking to deliver a 
lecture, “Logic and Its Process,” then directed the faculty to use that lecture as the 
foundation of a new publication. Kalbfus made little progress during his first year. 
In the following year, Maj. Edward S. Johnston, U.S. Army, joined the senior class 
of 1936. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Indiana University, where his father was 
head of the Latin Department, Johnston had already made a name for himself as a 
military thinker and critic of the Army Field Service Regulations for failure to deal 
with the fundamental factors in warfare. In the year before coming to Newport, 
Johnston had been at the Army War College, where he had served on a committee 
that examined those fundamental factors with respect to planning and executing 
joint operations.” 

Johnston played a critical role in the drafting of the Naval War College’s new 
booklet, which Kalbfus entitled Sound Military Decision. First printed in 1936, it 
was notable—and controversial—for abandoning the Army’s doctrinal “nine prin- 
ciples of war? Such views of the principles were typical in the Navy—Kalbfus was 
only the latest to object to them—but there had been many other criticisms of the 
draft text as well. Some thought it too long, some too ponderous, and others too 
complicated. Three prominent faculty members at the College—Capt. Raymond 
Spruance, head of the senior class tactics department; Capt. Robert Theobald, head 
of the senior class strategy department; and Capt. Richmond Kelly Turner, advisor 
on air operations—all had criticisms of the first draft, most of which were incorpo- 
rated into the 1936 printed version. 

The College continued to revise Sound Military Decision after Kalbfus left the 
College for the Battle Force in 1936. Three years later Kalbfus returned for a second 
term as President of the College. Disapproving of what had been done to Sound 
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Military Decision in his absence, Kalbfus immediately began again to revise the 
work. He brought back to the College Edward S. Johnston, now a lieutenant colo- 
nel. With Johnston's help and in light of Kalbfus’s own recent experience as a four- 
star admiral and Commander, Battle Force, Kalbfus added an entirely new section 
that filled a notable omission: “The Supervision of the Planned Action,” which be- 
came the fourth and final step of the Naval War Colleges process. 

“In war,’ Kalbfus wrote, “mistakes are normal; errors are usual; information is 
seldom complete, often inaccurate, and frequently misleading. Success is won, not 
by personnel and materiel in prime condition, but by the debris of an organization 
worn by the strain of campaign and shaken by the shock of battle?” Emphasizing 
issues below the strategic level, he explained that the nature of warfare requires that 
every plan needs constant supervision and revision during its execution. Through 
the collection, analysis, evaluation, and interpretation of new information, a com- 
mander will be able to maintain a grasp of both the progress of his forces and fu- 
ture possibilities. He can correct deficiencies and errors in the plan and its execu- 
tion as he makes adjustments toward the attainment of the objective. Through this 
method, the commander can ensure that his forces conform their movements to 
the objectives and to each other, reapportioning strength to meet new conditions, 
comparing actual losses with those he had anticipated. Taking appropriate mea- 
sures for freedom of action, the commander will evolve and adopt a plan. If the old 
plan requires changes to its broader aspects, he will make such changes. Otherwise, 
the commander will modify details of his plan as the situation may demand, always 
endeavoring to retain the integrity of its larger aspects and objectives.” 

The key to this final step was the “running estimate of the situation,’ which 
forced the commander to evaluate the situation continually and adjust his orders 
in light of it. The Chief of Naval Operations during World War II, Adm. Ernest J. 
King, summarized in this way his idea of leadership, one that reflected both his 
Naval War College education in the 1930s and his own historical and biographi- 
cal study: “Leadership requires the capacity to grasp the essentials of a particular 
job—plus the ability to impart knowledge and directions to subordinates in such 
manner that they can effectively do their several parts without close supervision?” 

The approach that the Naval War College had taken up in 1909-10 reached 
its apogee with the 1942 publication of Sound Military Decision.” It was the most 
important expression of the College's teaching and influence in the interwar years. 
When the United States entered World War II in 1941, nearly every flag officer 
eligible for command at sea understood its concepts and procedures. Widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Navy and reprinted several times during the war, it was the 
Navy’s only guide to operational planning and execution in that period. Some of- 
ficers found the manual too ponderous and academic to use directly, but the under- 
lying ideas found extensive application. For instance, the “Nimitz Gray Book”—the 
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Pacific Fleet staff’s running estimate of the situation—clearly shows that Admiral 
Nimitz followed Sound Military Decision in that he supervised execution, revised 
his assessment, and adjusted his orders throughout the Pacific War.” 


AFTER WORLD WAR II 

From the late 1930s to the 1950s, the leading student of military leadership in the 
United States was Douglas Southall Freeman. He was for thirty-four years the edi- 
tor in chief of the News-Leader, the major afternoon newspaper in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. He was also, as a sideline to his daily newspaper work, the most prominent 
military biographer in the country. His four-volume biography of the best-known 
Confederate general during the American Civil War, R. E. Lee, was published in 
1934-35 and was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in Biography in 1935. The prize led the 
Army War College in Washington, DC, to invite Freeman to give the first of many 
lectures on military leadership. Freeman’s next work was Lee’s Lieutenants, whose 
three volumes appeared between 1942 and 1944 and were widely read in wartime 
military circles. His final major work was his seven-volume study George Wash- 
ington, published between 1948 and 1957, which earned a second Pulitzer Prize in 
1958, five years after his death. 

Freeman lectured at the Naval War College in 1948 and 1949. In 1948, in his first 
presentation for a primarily naval audience Freeman argued that the great Ameri- 
can commanders have all been men of character. For Freeman, character was the 
most important quality in a leader. As he later defined it, 


[Character] is that quality of man which is going to make a man, in an hour of strain, do the 
just and if possible the generous thing. Character is that quality of mind which makes truth- 
telling instinctive rather than strange. Character is the essence of all that a man has seen in 
life and regards as high and exalted. Character is like truth, the substance of the things that a 
man has forgotten but the substance of things that are worth remembering in life. Character 
is the starting point from which we go on.” 


Freeman held that great American leaders had won their battles through superior- 
ity of numbers, equipment, and morale. If one element in this triumvirate of supe- 
riority were missing, the commander of character made up for it with overwhelm- 
ing supremacy in one of the others. In 1949, Freeman spoke again at the Naval 
War College. On this occasion he gave his standard postwar lecture on leadership, 
one that he had delivered at many other institutions. By this time, the lecture had 
merged his historical studies of leadership with observations and discussions on 
many prominent American military leaders of World War II. It distilled his defi- 
nition of leadership into three concise points that, emphasizing the relationship 
between officers and enlisted personnel, applied “on the deck plates” as well as to 
senior command: “Know your stuff? “Be a man,’ and “Look after your men?” 

In the immediate postwar period, nearly every senior flag officer in the Navy 
had extensive wartime experience and had little time for or patience with the philo- 
sophical approach to command that had characterized the interwar years. Their 
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view of successful command leadership was epitomized by that of Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations from 1955 to 1961. Burke pointed to decentral- 
ization as the critical facilitating element. 


Decentralization means we offer officers the opportunity to rise to positions of responsibil- 
ity, of decision, of identity and stature—if they want it, and as soon as they can take it. 


We believe in command, not staff. We believe we have “real” things to do. The Navy believes 
in putting a man in a position with a job to do, and let him do it—give him hell if he does 
not perform—but be a man in his own name. We decentralize and capitalize on the capabili- 
ties of our individual people rather than centralize and make automatons of them. This 
builds that essential pride of service and sense of accomplishment.” 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND BUSINESS MODELS 

The 1960s brought massive changes to all the military services, epitomized by Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara’s procedural reforms. His process- and cost- 
management-centered initiatives, which had the effect of emphasizing civilian con- 
trol over the armed forces, applied “systems analysis” and the insights of academics 
and industrial leaders to the Defense Department. The war colleges, which focused 
on professional military education, only slowly adapted to these changes, concen- 
trating instead on the operational issues raised by current events, such as the Cuban 
missile crisis and the Vietnam War. Nevertheless, by 1965 Edward J. Katzenbach Jr., 
director of the American Council on Education and McNamara’s former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Education and Manpower, was severely criticiz- 
ing all the country’s senior professional-military-education institutions. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Demotion of Professionalism at the War Colleges,” Katzenbach 
argued that the colleges had become so civilianized that they were no longer service 
oriented but at the same time did not reach the academic standard of civilian col- 
leges and universities.” 

Between 1966 and 1974, the Naval War College responded with two periods 
of reform. The first, under, successively, Vice Adms. John T. Hayward, Richard 
Colbert, and B. J. Semmes, began the process of raising the academic level and of 
teaching the new ideas of defense management more effectively. The second re- 
form period, begun by Vice Adm. Stansfield Turner in 1972, has in many respects 
continued to the present. The “Turner Revolution” began with a reexamination of 
what was essential in the progressive education of a midcareer officer destined for 
senior command, focusing on first principles. At the same time, Turner’s thinking 
returned the institution to the basic idea of its founder, Rear Admiral Luce, that 
the Naval War College was to be a “place of original research on all questions relat- 
ing to war and to statesmanship connected with war, or the prevention of war?“ 
In Turner’s approach, studies of leadership were part and parcel of the historical 
case studies examining the elements of strategy and policy from the Peloponnesian 
Wars to World War II. Students read the book-length works of the best recent his- 
torians, leavened with the occasional novel, such as Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of 
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Courage (1895) on combat experience in the American Civil War and C. S. 
Forester’s 1936 The General.” 


LEADER DEVELOPMENT AND THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE: TO THE 
PRESENT 

Turner’s historical-case-study approach has continued to the present for the study 
of strategy and policy, but the teaching of leadership has evolved three different 
elements: ethical and moral dimensions, new management practices from industry, 
and social-science theories and applications. It has also evolved new structures in 
which to teach it. 


Ethical and Moral Dimensions 

In 1977, Vice Adm. James B. Stockdale became President of the Naval War College. 
Stockdale was a naval aviator who had been shot down over North Vietnam in 1965 
and held as a prisoner of war for nearly eight years. Awarded the Medal of Honor on 
his release in 1973 for his valor and heroism as the senior American officer in the 
prisoner-of-war camp, Stockdale was uniquely qualified to improve aspects of the 
Naval War College’s curriculum. In particular, he wanted officers to acknowledge 
more deeply the irrational and unpredictable elements of warfare. He introduced 
in 1978 into the electives program (the expansion of which was his most important 
contribution to the College) a course entitled “Foundations of Moral Obligation.” 
He taught the course personally, team-teaching with Professor Joseph G. Brennan, 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Columbia University’s Barnard College. 

Stockdale’s course began with The Enchiridion by Epictetus, an ancient Greek 
Stoic philosopher whom Stockdale had read toward his master’s degree at Stanford 
University in 1962.“ Other course readings were the Gospel of John, the Socratic 
dialogues of Plato, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Immanuel Kant’s Fundamental 
Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, and John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty and Utilitar- 
ianism. Stockdale supplemented these with selections from Albert Camus, Joseph 
Conrad, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, and others before returning 
to The Enchiridion and ending with a careful study of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s ethic 
of silence. Professor Brennan elucidated the readings with lectures for the course, 
which he continued to teach for the next fourteen years.” To Stockdale, the point of 
the course was that individual character, freedom, and personal responsibility were 
more important for a moral life than a “rule book?” 

Stockdale's innovative and influential course at the Naval War College coincided 
with the aftermath of the Watergate scandal and the resignation of President Rich- 
ard Nixon, especially the Ethics in Government Act of 1978. This legislation dealt 
with ethics at a level entirely different from that which Stockdale had discussed, 
but it ushered in a series of laws and regulations that are in force today to promote 
ethical conduct in the armed forces and among civilian government employees. 
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Management Practice and Social-Science Theory 

In the 1950s and 1960s the American engineer, statistician, and management con- 
sultant W. Edwards Deming became highly influential in Japan through his advo- 
cacy among Japanese industrial leaders of what he called “Statistical Product Quali- 
ty Control” Many credited him with being the inspiration behind Japan's economic 
recovery after World War II and the ideas of “Total Quality Management” in the 
United States in the 1980s and 1990s. In 1984, the U.S. Navy began to work with 
this approach for aviation supply. In 1990, the Chief of Naval Operations adopted 
the method, renamed “Total Quality Leadership” (or TQL), for leadership through- 
out the entire service.” 

Based on Deming’s management philosophy for improving product quality, 
TQL was designed to improve mission effectiveness by applying to the manage- 
ment of organizations theories of variation and systems, psychology of work, and 
use of the scientific method.” Under this system, leaders were to 

e Teach their people how the work of the group supported the aims of the 

organization. 

e Act asa coach and counselor, rather than simply as a judge. 

e Not rely solely on formal authority but rather develop systems knowledge 


and interpersonal skills. “Be an unceasing learner. Encourage everyone to 
study.” 


e Create an environment that encourages participation and innovation.” 


TQL remained the Navy’s basic leadership approach into the early twenty-first 
century, when newer variants from industry, such as “Lean Leadership” and “Six 
Sigma,” began to be used. 


The College of Operational and Strategic Leadership 

On 1 October 2007, the President of the Naval War College, then Rear Adm. Jacob 
Shuford, formally established a new entity within the school specifically to deal with 
leadership issues: the College of Operational and Strategic Leadership (COSL). It 
was initially headed by retired rear admiral Thomas E. Zelibor, who was followed 
as dean by, successively, Dr. Thomas Bayley and Rear Adm. James D. Kelly. (This 
new organization was the sixth “college” within the Naval War College, the others 
being the College of Naval Warfare, for senior-level American students; the College 
of Naval Command and Staff, for intermediate-level American students; the Naval 
Command College, for senior international officers; the Naval Staff College, for 
intermediate-level international officers; and the College of Distance Education, 
for off-campus, correspondence, and Internet-based courses.) 

Several developments led to the creation of COSL. In 2005, a proposal to bring 
the Naval War College (and its component colleges), the Naval Postgraduate 
School, and the Naval Academy under one organization, the “Naval University,” led 
instead to the expansion of the Naval War College’s responsibilities. In addition to 
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its traditional focus on intermediate- and senior-level officer professional military 
education, the College took up responsibility for professional military education 
above and beyond the entry level for all personnel, officer and enlisted, in the Navy. 
Second, the College was to develop and to deliver the Joint/Combined Force Mari- 
time Component Commanders’ (JFMCC/CFMCC) Course for selected groups of 
flag and general officers and members of the Senior Executive Service, focusing on 
the operational level of war. The College of Operational and Strategic Leadership 
was the Naval War College’s organizational response to these new tasks; it was to 
marshal for the purpose a wide range of team assistance, courses, panels, seminars, 
and discussion groups. Within COSL was created the “Stockdale Group,” in which 
selected students would examine issues surrounding strategic and operational 
leadership. The new officers appointed each year to the Stockdale Group built cu- 
mulatively on the previous years’ work to develop a set of recommendations. 

The idea of strategic and operational leadership as a specific type of leadership 
was one that had not been developed fully among naval scholars. In response to 
this challenge, the Naval War Colleges Maritime History Department undertook a 
volume of comparative biography, a pioneering attempt to identify, for twentieth- 
century American naval officers who had been effective in the highest levels of 
operational leadership, strategic planning, and interaction with coalition allies and 
partners, the specific factors that led to success.” Twenty-one scholars joined in the 
effort to produce a volume of nineteen biographical case studies. This work found, 
across the case studies, that individuals who demonstrated an affinity for work in 
strategic, operational, or diplomatic leadership had not been taught that capacity 
but had learned it on the job and by the examples of their seniors.” 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 

In January 2013, Adm. Jonathan W. Greenert, then Chief of Naval Operations, is- 
sued “The Navy Leader Development Strategy.” Drafted by the College of Strategic 
and Operational Leadership, this document laid out a “continuum’—a compre- 
hensive, career-long process—that integrated four elements: experience, education, 
training, and personal development. At the top level of the continuum were the 
flag officers, who were expected to be guardians of the Navy’s core values of honor, 
courage, and commitment; exemplars for the Navy of moral character; forward 
thinkers, strategic in their judgments; stewards of the naval profession of arms; 
and conveyors of the highest standards of strength, determination, and dignity.” 
Admiral Greenert’s successor, Adm. John M. Richardson, issued a revision in Janu- 
ary 2017 entitled the “Navy Leader Development Framework,” modifying it with 
“Version 2.0” in April 2018 and “Version 3.0” in May 2019. The latter emphasizes 
two lanes by which to achieve its goals: operational and war-fighting competence 
and character to behave by the Navy’s core values: 
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As effective Navy leaders, we must demonstrate a deliberate commitment to grow personally 
and professionally throughout our careers. We work from a foundation of humility, embrac- 
ing our core values of honor, courage, and commitment. We pursue excellence in accordance 
with our core attributes of integrity, accountability, initiative, and toughness. We commit to 
improving competence, character, and connections in ourselves and in our teams. We set 
ambitious goals and then inspire our teams to achieve the best possible performance.” 


For the highest levels, the framework emphasizes that “senior leaders are judged 
by the performance and character of their teams. The standard for personal perfor- 
mance and character remains extremely high—this is a given. What distinguishes 
senior leaders is their ability to consistently and sustainably inspire our teams to 
constantly improve, to continuously perform at ‘best ever’ levels, and to win” 

The Naval War College played an essential role in the implementation of this 
framework, providing original research, insight, and teaching. The President of 
the College, then Rear Adm. Jeffrey A. Harley, moved the leadership and ethics 
components of the College of Operational and Strategic Leadership to a new dean- 
ery, Leadership and Ethics, under the direction of retired rear admiral Margaret D. 
Klein. This new organization quickly established a Graduate Certificate of Leader- 
ship and Ethics that students at the College could earn through a ten-month series 
of focused electives, in addition to the core course for one of the master’s programs. 
The elements of the certificate formed the basis for shorter, four- or five-day, cours- 
es for flag officers across the U.S. Navy. 

The hallmark of this new program was a focus on the individual leader, through 
psychological and personality assessments and self-examination of character, val- 
ues, and moral standards. This approach was aimed at finding hidden biases and 
problem areas in which an individual needed further development. A key element 
was understanding oneself and adjusting one’s leadership style to the ethos of the 
naval profession of arms.” It capitalized on the still-prevailing culture of American 
naval command that stretched back to the founding of the service in the eighteenth 
century. It did not prescribe a particular approach to leadership but built up the 
ability of individuals to deal with a multiplicity of independent missions and tasks. 


The U.S. Navy has traveled a long way in its understanding of what has been called 
“admiralship.”” For its first century, institutional thinking about the leadership of 
senior captains and admirals in the U.S. Navy was nonexistent. Historical stud- 
ies began only in the mid-1880s, with the founding of the Naval War College. By 
the first half of the twentieth century, the emphasis changed from the heroics of 
individual commanders with authoritarian and paternalistic styles of leadership 
to leadership of interrelated organizations and relationships within organizations. 
Defining leadership in ways that would be useful in the Navy is a challenge that has 
defeated academics. At the same time, the Navy’s culture has, for most of its history, 


tended to define professional education as a cost rather than an investment.” The 
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results were, in the late twentieth century, the widespread application of business 
and industrial management practices to senior naval leadership and a new con- 
cern for the ethical and moral responsibilities of senior leaders. Most recently, the 
focus has shifted yet again, to the development of individuals within the ethos of 
the naval profession. At the same time, the current understanding of senior naval 
leadership often recalls the characteristics of individual ship commanders of the 
early years of the American republic: taking charge at sea, carrying out individual 
missions, and acting independently under only general supervision. 
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XXVIII 


The Idea of Maritime and Coastal Space in 
U.S. Naval Thinking since 1970 


he idea of maritime and coastal space has changed significantly in Ameri- 

can naval thinking over the past half-century, but, in a modified form, it is 

still related to earlier thinking about the role of navies and freedom of the 
seas. American thinking on this subject falls into two major categories: legal and 
strategic. 

In terms of classical American naval strategic theory—that is to say more ac- 
curately, late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Anglo-American naval the- 
ory—the concept of conquering or occupying maritime space, as one would a land 
area, was explicitly rejected. Alfred Thayer Mahan famously observed that “the first 
and most obvious light in which the sea presents itself from the political and social 
view is that of a great highway, or better perhaps, a wide common, over which men 
may pass in all directions.” At the same time, Mahan also popularized the use of 
the term “command of the sea” as an important matter of national policy, national 
security, and for a great-power navy, national obligation.’ In using this term, Ma- 
han implied both the broad denial of an enemy’s use of maritime space and assert- 
ing one’s own use of it. 

It was the British writer Sir Julian Corbett who defined the concept of com- 
mand of the sea with precision, noting that the normal situation in naval warfare 
is an uncommanded sea that neither side dominates at the outset but command 
of which is the object of both. The analogy with conquest of land is false, Corbett 
declares, because “the sea is not susceptible of ownership, at least outside territorial 


23 « 


waters.” “Command of the sea,’ he wrote, “means nothing but the control of com- 
munications, whether for commercial or military purposes.” While this definition 
is distinctly different from the occupation of land territory, Corbett saw that there 
is a clear analogy with a land victory that leads to the occupation of an enemy’s in- 
land communications and principal points of distribution. “It is obvious,” Corbett 
explained, “that if the object and end of naval warfare is the control of communica- 
tions it must carry with it the right to forbid, if we can, the passage of both public 


and private property upon the sea?” 
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The broad ideas about the fundamental nature of naval power and its purposes 
that Mahan initially expressed and that Corbett took into a more sophisticated 
statement of theory were the fundamental basis alongside which Anglo-American 
naval thinking developed and was applied in practice during the first half of the 
twentieth century.’ It is significant that in that body of writing and practice, the 
emphasis is on free access to lands across the globe and strategic maneuverability 
on the oceans. One of the very few references to the occupation of maritime space 
is that quoted from Corbett: a passing reference to national sovereignty over ter- 
ritorial waters. 

It is particularly interesting to see the historical background to this in the ideas 
of the eighteenth-century Dutch jurist Cornelis van Bynkershoek. He in a 1702 
work was instrumental in furthering and refining the seventeenth-century think- 
ing of Hugo Grotius toward an understanding that the extent of a coastal state’s 
possession of the coastal sea depends on the effective power that the coastal state 
can project from the shore. In this regard control of the coastal areas by ships was 
considered ephemeral; the determining factor became the range of shore-based 
cannon shot. Half a century later, in 1758, the Swiss jurist Emmerich de Vattel en- 
dorsed this understanding, and soon afterward, in 1762, the cannon-shot measure 
became part of a treaty between Britain and Algiers. In a 1782 work on the prin- 
ciples of neutrality, the Neapolitan Ferdinando Galiani suggested the limit of three 
geographical miles, or one sea league. Ten years later, Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson advocated this definition of the American territorial sea.’ 


THE U.S. NAVY AND CONCEPTS OF MARITIME SPACE IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A century and a half later, in the wake of the two world wars, developmental ad- 
vances in weapons, improved commercial and military technologies at sea, and in- 
creased use of natural resources, some fundamental changes occurred in American 
national ocean policy and understandings of the broad context within which naval 
warfare should take place. First, the United Nations Charter of 1945 permitted na- 
tions to resort to force only in self-defense, when authorized by the UN Security 
Council or through a regional arrangement or agency. Second, President Harry S. 
Truman made two proclamations in 1945 that fundamentally changed long-held 
ideas about ocean space. First, Truman proclaimed that the seabed of the continen- 
tal shelf contiguous to the United States, with its mineral resources, was no longer 
subject to the freedom of the seas. While the water over it was still the high seas, the 
seabed itself was now to be regarded as an extension of the landmass and subject 
to US. national jurisdiction and protection. In a separate proclamation, Truman 
established conservation zones for fisheries in areas of the high seas contiguous 
to American territorial waters, pointing out both the special rights of the coastal 
states involved as well as those of other states that had established interests in those 
fisheries. 
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These initiatives in 1945 on the part of the United States to widen its coastal 
jurisdiction on the continental shelf for the protection of fisheries were quickly 
matched by other nations, who developed their own separate views and claims. 
These differing views eventually led to a series of three United Nations conferences 
on the law of the sea, in 1958, 1960, and 1982. The last of these produced the twen- 
tieth century’s most significant document on the law of the sea: the United Nations 
Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS). This huge document constituted 
nothing less than a constitution for the governance of the world’s oceans. 

An indirect result of UNCLOS has been a proliferation of navies and coast guards 
as nations exercise their rights and responsibilities in maritime areas. From a naval 
point of view, UNCLOS required fundamental changes to thinking about naval 
theory, strategy, and operations, particularly in regard to maritime space. While 
the concept of maritime space had been previously ignored beyond consideration 
of the narrow (three-mile, 5.5-kilometer) band of territorial water, UNCLOS cre- 
ated several new factors. A concept of baselines was established to serve as the basis 
for calculating territorial seas. The acceptable breadth of the territorial sea grew 
to twelve nautical miles (twenty-two kilometers), which increased the number of 
international straits that overlap territorial seas. A new idea of “archipelagic waters” 
was established involving straight baselines that connect outlying islands and dry- 
ing reefs with the adjacent territorial sea of archipelagic states. These provisions 
reduced the neutral areas of the sea where belligerent naval operations could take 
place. In addition, the creation of exclusive economic zones, which extend up to 
two hundred nautical miles (370 kilometers) into the sea, along with the location 
of the continental shelf under the sea, requires belligerent forces to have due regard 
for the rights of coastal states in those maritime areas when engaged in hostilities 
between the territorial sea and the high sea and in waters over the continental shelf. 

Overall, however, UNCLOS recognizes that government-owned vessels, includ- 
ing warships and military aircraft, have sovereign immunity from legal processes of 
foreign states. UNCLOS’s limits on naval activities at sea deal with only a few care- 
fully defined circumstances. For example, warships and military aircraft may nei- 
ther threaten nor use force against the sovereignty, territorial integrity, or political 
independence of a coastal state while engaged in innocent passage, transit passage, 
or archipelagic sea-lane passage. Warships must transit through straits without 
delay. Additionally, submarines must pass on the surface, showing their own na- 
tional flags. UNCLOS does not apply any of these or similar limitations to warships 
or aircraft in exclusive economic zones or on the high seas. However, there are 
some coastal states that seek to limit military activities in the exclusive economic 
zone. They have used a variety of legal arguments and interpretations to support 
their claims to bring military activities in these zones under their legal control as 
coastal states. In many cases, these claims have sought to identify a state’s exclusive 
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economic zone as a security zone, asserting that it has a higher security interest in 
the zone than the international community. These claims to deny foreign naval ac- 
cess to coastal zones and prevent naval operations in the narrow seas are challenges 
to the use of maritime spaces that are critical to major-power naval operations." 

In dealing with these assertions, a number of countries have concluded that 
naval operations for self-defense in an exclusive economic zone are consistent with 
UNCLOS. Further, in 1985, the United Nations Study on the Naval Arms Race con- 
cluded that military activities at sea that are consistent with the UN Charter are not 
prohibited by UNCLOS.’ Also, a range of international agencies have recognized a 
wide range of naval activities are lawful in an exclusive economic zone, including 
exercises and missile firings. Additionally, the International Maritime Organization 
and International Hydrographic Organization’s Worldwide Navigational Warning 
Service has recognized military operations at sea as appropriate to create a “tempo- 
rary naval area” for which appropriate warnings to mariners may be issued.” 

The United States has consistently asserted the rights of all naval powers to the 
freedom of conducting military activities in the areas beyond the territorial sea, in 
both the exclusive economic zones and on the high seas. In supporting this view 
during the negotiations leading up to UNCLOS, the United States found strong 
support for its views on this matter from its archenemy and naval rival during the 
Cold War: the Soviet Union." Since the 1970s, the U.S. Navy has been engaged in 
a series of formal protests and naval operations that assert America’s long-standing 
support for the concept of freedom of navigation and overflight on a global basis.” 
One of the best known of these actions has been the series of incidents in the Gulf 
of Sidra, in which Libya has claimed the entire gulf as a territorial sea. Incidents 
between American and Libyan forces dealing with the freedom of navigation in or 
over the Gulf of Sidra occurred in 1973, 1980, 1981, 1986, and 1989. 

To prevent international acceptance of or passive acquiescence to claims to mar- 
itime space that exceed the limits prescribed by UNCLOS, the United States makes 
diplomatic protests through the Department of State as well as asserts freedom of 
navigation by the operations of warships, submarines, and aircraft. In addition, the 
United States engages in bilateral and multilateral consultations with other govern- 
ments in an effort to promote maritime stability and consistency with international 
law, stressing the need for all states to adhere to the customary international law 
rules and practices reflected in UNCLOS and their obligation to do so. In mak- 
ing these diplomatic protests and operational assertions of rights against excessive 
maritime claims that restrict the freedom of navigation, the United States believes, 
it is taking a position of international leadership. It further believes that all mari- 
time states should make similar protests to prevent such excessive claims from be- 
ing recognized under international law as accepted practice and thereby becoming 
binding on the international community. The U.S. policy and operational practice 
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of carrying out these protests is designed to be politically neutral, in the sense of 
not threatening the security of the coastal state involved, but rather to draw atten- 
tion to the need for that state to revise its maritime claims to conform to the provi- 
sions of UNCLOS.” 

This explicit policy to assert freedom of navigation was begun in 1979 during 
the Jimmy Carter administration and has continued to the present. President Ron- 
ald Reagan stated the continuing policy clearly on 10 March 1983: 


The United States will exercise and assert its navigational and overflight rights and freedoms 
on a worldwide basis in a manner that is consistent with the balance of interests reflected 

in the convention [i.e., UNCLOS]. The United States will not acquiesce in unilateral acts of 
other states designed to restrict the rights and freedoms of the international community in 
navigation and overflight and other high seas uses." 


The U.S. freedom-of-navigation program has continued but has gradually become 
less active in recent years. In the late 1970s and 1980s, when it had a navy approach- 
ing six hundred ships, the United States exercised freedom-of-navigation rights 
against the excessive claims of fifty different countries, averaging thirty to forty 
direct challenges a year. As the U.S. Navy gradually decreased in size to less than 
half that number, with 288 ships at the end of 2010, the number of operational as- 
sertions declined—to twenty-five in 1998, fifteen in 2000, and nine in 2008.” 

The United States has signed, but not yet ratified, UNCLOS. Nevertheless, the 
Navy has consistently been a key advocate within the government recommending 
its ratification and encouraging its use by its own officers at sea.“ Adm. Jay L. John- 
son, then Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), stated the Navy’s position clearly to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 29 June 2000: 


During the past decade, coastal states and regional groups of coastal states have continued 
their efforts to extend jurisdiction beyond that which is recognized and permitted under the 
Convention. Although the United States Navy does its best to counter those illegal exten- 
sions of jurisdiction by operationally challenging such claims and arguing that they are 
contrary to the principles of customary international law, we are increasingly marginalized, 
both internationally and domestically, by the fact that the United States has not acceded to 
the Convention.” 


Another naval concern in regard to maritime space under UNCLOS is the im- 
plementation of the articles that obligate states and the International Maritime Or- 
ganization to prescribe and to enforce regulations to preserve and to protect fragile 
undersea ecosystems in the exclusive economic zone. The convention (art. 56) 
allows states to prescribe these regulations as long as the international community's 
freedom of navigation is not hindered. Under this authority, “Particularly Sensitive 
Sea Areas” have been established in places such as the Canary Islands, the Florida 
Keys, the Galapagos Islands, Australia’s Great Barrier Reef, Malpelo Island in the 
Pacific, much of the Atlantic coast of Western Europe from Portugal to the Orkney 
Islands, and the entire Baltic Sea. 
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The largest of all these sensitive sea areas is the 144,000 square miles of sea that 
constitutes the Northwestern Hawaiian Islands Coral Reef Ecosystem Reserve.” It 
was created in 2000 by President Clinton, and President George W. Bush made it 
into a marine national monument in 2006. While this issue was under discussion 
within the government, the Department of Defense objected that it would be a 
precedent that undermined global freedom of navigation. However, the admin- 
istration overruled the Defense Department’s recommendations, and the United 
States has since sought the International Maritime Organizations recognition for 
the sanctuary. 


CONCEPTS OF MARITIME SPACE IN AMERICAN STRATEGIC THINKING 
The basis of American naval strategic thinking is a body of literature quite different 
from the one that underlies American naval legal thinking about the law of the sea, 
but there are key interrelationships. In naval thought, the operations of World War 
II and aspects of the Cold War clearly resonate with early-twentieth-century stra- 
tegic thinking of Mahan and Corbett. In both cases, two contending power blocs 
considered various types of fleet engagements. As occurred in international law, 
new elements in naval strategic thought began to develop after World War II. As 
the strategist Rear Adm. J. C. Wylie put it in the 1960s, “Prior to the middle of the 
twentieth century no one had set forth in writing the second half of the maritime 
theory of warfare, the exploitation of control of the sea toward the establishment 
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of control on land?” This second phase, as Wylie noted, was “a diffuse and indirect 
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process. 


The pressure of exploitation was exerted largely through economic avenues with the resul- 
tant political and social by-products reinforcing the economic pressure. The blockade in 
all its forms and ramifications was a principal tool of exploitation of maritime strength. Of 
intermittent importance as a means of exploitation was the injection and support of armies 
in a sensitive land area, a process that was possible only to the power exercising control of 
the sea.” 


It was only during the latter stage of World War II that navies developed means, 
equipment, and techniques to deliver successful amphibious assaults against deter- 
mined resistance ashore. This wartime advance provided the basis for much late- 
twentieth-century development. The use of carrier-based aircraft for attack on land 
targets and technical progress from the 1950s in the submarine-launched ballistic 
missile brought new dimensions to the exploitation of sea control in aid of control 
on the land. 

By the early 1970s, leading thinkers within the U.S. Navy had seen the need to 
revise traditional naval strategic concepts. Vice Adm. Stansfield Turner led off with 
new definitions of the missions of the service, asserting that the naval contribution 
to deterrence during the Cold War was a matter of “sea control,” “naval presence,” 
and “projection of power.’ These were new formulations that expressed significant 
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changes in naval thinking. All three involved concepts of utilizing maritime space 
but in a much more nuanced manner. As Turner pointed out, 


The new term “sea control” is intended to connote more realistic control in limited areas and 
for limited periods of time. It is conceivable today to exert air, submarine, and surface con- 
trol temporarily in an area while moving ships into position to project power ashore or to 
resupply overseas forces. It is no longer conceivable, except in the most limited sense, totally 
to control the seas for one’s own use or to deny them totally to an enemy.” 


In 1978, an official naval study into alternative options for future naval force devel- 
opment, entitled “Sea Plan 2000,” made some important conceptual observations. 
In the context of a conference discussion, it put forward the idea of “calibrated use 
of force against the shore?” The idea here was to use sea forces in ways ranging 
from containment of crises ashore to prevention of larger conflicts and to protec- 
tion or evacuation of Americans from volatile situations. 

These ideas from the 1970s were precursors to and incorporated and further 
refined in the Navy’s maritime strategy of the 1980s.” A series of documents pro- 
duced between 1982 and 1989 put forward the concept of “global forward defense” 
in the face of Soviet and Warsaw Pact naval rivalry. These several iterations, both 
classified and unclassified, reveal a process of incremental, detailed conceptual de- 
velopments in maritime strategy across the decade of the 1980s, but the basic un- 
derstanding remained consistent. The maritime strategy was in fact the maritime 
element of a national security strategy—based on both U.S. and NATO defense 
principles for deterrence, forward defense, and alliance solidarity—that provided 
a framework for coordinated, global, forward operations across the full spectrum 
of conflict. Its key aspects were the mobility and flexibility of maritime power ex- 
ercised in early deployment, forward posture, and initiative for offense.” In terms 
of concepts of maritime space, the maritime strategy of the 1980s responded to 
what American naval intelligence had identified as a strategy of “maritime bastion 
defense.” In part, forward American naval presence was meant to deal with the 
Soviet bastion concept for its ballistic-missile submarine force, in part to keep the 
Soviet navy in its homeland-defense role and away from the open ocean where it 
could challenge the NATO sea-lanes.” In this regard, American naval intelligence 
estimates had shown that the Soviets had been thinking about maritime defensive 
zones around the Soviet Union. The U.S. Marine Corps’s 1985 amphibious-strategy 
document characterized them: 


Initial estimated Soviet operating areas are composed of sea denial zones out to 2000 kilome- 
ters, which contain within them sea control zones. The sea denial zones engulf most of our 
forward deployed ground and air forces and several of our allies, extending far out into “blue 
water” These zones, if occupied, would sever the vital sea lines of communications. 


In the sea control areas, the Soviet threat would be multi-platform; in the sea denial zones, 
largely air and subsurface; and beyond the sea denial zones, largely subsurface.” 
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This Soviet thinking about maritime zones in terms of echeloned defenses con- 
trasted with American assumptions of mobile and flexible naval forces, forward 
deployed and operating on a global scale without reference to specific zones. 

Nevertheless, there was the practical matter of the maritime space occupied, on 
a mobile and temporary basis, by a carrier battle group’s dispersed formation. In 
that period, such a formation could extend over 56,000 square miles, ships operat- 
ing out to several hundred miles from the carrier, combat air patrol stations beyond 
that range, and air strikes at up to seven hundred miles from the carrier.” 

This broad expanse of maritime space is a fundamental aspect of a carrier battle 
group’s self-defense as well as of its projection of military power. Additionally, the 
very nature of maritime battle space had been transformed, into a highly complex 
interaction within the Navy and among the services for the coordination of ships, 
submersibles, and aircraft in their differing realms on the surface of the sea, under 
the sea, in the air over the sea, and in distant space. It also reached a considerable 
distance over land, to complement and directly support land forces.” 

In the 1990s, following the fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of the Cold War, 
concepts of battle space were changed in adaptation to a new global strategic situ- 
ation. The Navy suddenly found itself in an unusual situation: for the moment, it 
had neither a peer navy nor a potential superior naval adversary. At the same time, 
US. forces, including the Navy, were going through organizational changes as well 
as size reductions. Much of this restructuring focused on combined, interservice 
integration of planning, interoperability, and shared procurement, and routine op- 
erational cooperation. Thinking now emphasized joint operations—the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy working together—and created new concepts of joint battle space 
that transcended those of individual services. Among the many changes of this pe- 
riod, much greater emphasis was given to the maritime dimensions of battle space 
as well as projection of power from the sea onto the land. The 1992 official Navy 
and Marine Corps strategic statement, “... From the Sea: Preparing the Naval 
Service for the 21st Century,’ underscored that shift and placed particular stress 
on the “shift from a Cold War, open ocean, blue water naval strategy to a regional, 
littoral, and expeditionary focus?” “The littoral region,” the Navy and the Marine 
Corps stated, 


is frequently characterized by confined and congested water and air space occupied by 
friends, adversaries, and neutrals—making identification profoundly difficult. This environ- 
ment poses varying technical and tactical challenges to Naval Forces. It is an area where 

our adversaries can concentrate and layer their defenses. In an era when arms proliferation 
means some third world countries possess sophisticated weaponry, there is a wide range of 
potential challenges.” 


The incremental development of ideas along these lines can be traced across 
the 1990s and into the first decade of the twenty-first century. In 2000, Chief of 
Naval Operations Jay Johnson approved and released a document entitled “Navy 
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Strategic Planning Guidance with Long Range Planning Guidance,’ a summary of 
cumulative thinking on the battle space. “Battlespace control,’ this document as- 
serted, “encompasses the range of actions required to assure our access and shape 
the battlespace for naval, joint, and combined forces. Our enduring mission of sea 
control remains both a cardinal prerequisite for, and a unique naval contribution 
to, joint warfighting; it is essential to assuring the flow of follow-on forces into a 
theater” However, the document cautioned, “it is no longer sufficient to think 
only in terms of sea or area control?” 

The attacks of September 11, 2001, greatly changed the strategic situation of 
the United States and the rest of the world; nevertheless, many concepts and un- 
derstandings about international law as well as maritime and battle space contin- 
ued to inform naval operations. Mahan’s striking concept of the sea as a “com- 
mon” reemerged a century later, in the first decade of the twenty-first century, as 
an expanded idea that included maritime space as well as airspace, cyberspace, and 
“outer” space.” 

As an example, Adm. Vern Clark, the Chief of Naval Operations from 2000 to 
2005, in his “Sea Power 21” strategic statements, laid down the Sea Shield concept: 
ships establishing umbrellas of missile defense over both sea and shore areas as a 
maritime contribution to joint and allied operations. The subsequent “Cooperative 
Strategy for 21st Century Seapower” expands on Admiral Turner’s thinking in the 
1970s, adding to it maritime roles in humanitarian assistance and disaster relief. 
The concept of “maritime domain awareness” and the problems of modern piracy 
at sea, drug smuggling, and the movement of weapons of mass destruction at sea 
highlighted the constabulary roles of navies and the need to counter such threats 
from land, air, and sea. 

Echoing those trends, Adm. Michael Mullen noted his concern as CNO in the 
February 2011 National Military Strategy of the United States: “Assured access to 
and freedom of maneuver within the global commons—shared areas of sea, air, and 
space—and globally connected domains such as cyberspace are being challenged 
by both state and non-state actors?” The overview in this paper has attempted to 
demonstrate that conceptions of maritime space, largely absent from and even re- 
jected by classical naval thought, have become increasingly important over the past 
three decades. 
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XXIX Statesmen and Sea Power 
Reflections on Aspects of Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond's Thinking 


he phrase “statesmen and sea power” immediately calls to mind Adm. Sir 

Herbert Richmond (1871-1946), who used it as the title for his series of 

lectures at the University of Oxford in Michaelmas term (October-December) 
1943, when he served as Ford Lecturer in English history. It was also the title of 
the published version of the lectures that appeared, with the editorial help of Rich- 
mond’s daughter Nora, just a few weeks before the admiral’s death at the age of 
seventy-five on 15 December 1946.' 


FORD LECTURES 

A bequest to Oxford from an antiquary, James Ford, had established the annual 
series of Ford Lectures in English (for the past twenty years, British) History.’ The 
series had been inaugurated nearly half a century after the death of its benefactor 
by the distinguished Oxford historian of the seventeenth century Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner in 1897. Today, these lectures normally take place in the Examination 
Schools over the space of six weeks during Hilary term (January-March). From 
the very beginning they were recognized as the most prestigious annual series of 
public lectures in history at Oxford, and the books that have come from the series, 
usually published by the Oxford University Press, have often become standards on 
their themes.’ 

Certainly Richmond's volume is among the important and widely read works 
that have emerged from that series. In fact, his Ford Lectures were a conceptualized 
summary of what Richmond intended to produce himself as his greatest work but 
did not live to complete. His unfinished manuscript The Navy as an Instrument of 
Policy, covering only the years from 1558 to 1727, was edited and published by the 
naval historian Edward Arthur Hughes in 1953.* After Richmond’s death, Hughes 
had found attached to the manuscript a note that Richmond had written in March 
1942 while he was seriously ill. It concluded, “I do hope that some-one will finish 
the book with a second volume, keeping in view the same object of explaining the 
main strategy of the war—not minor strategy, not tactics, no detailed descriptions 
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of campaigns, but outlines of what ministers intended and how their intentions 
were translated into terms of action.” 

Richmond had written to the businessman and naval-gunnery innovator A. H. 
Pollen even earlier, in 1936, shortly after Richmond had become Master of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge: “I am working on an outline of British strategy from Eliza- 
beth to 1918, with special reference to the statesman’s problem and how he must 
use the Sea and Land forces he had at his disposal, and how the strategy worked 
out in practice—the perpetual clash between the two schools of thought, maritime 
operations and land operations in the main theatre on the continent” 

While Richmond’s The Navy as an Instrument of Policy has remained an impor- 
tant interpretive volume on the years it covers, it lacks the broader view taken in 
Statesmen and Sea Power. For historians of naval policy and strategy, both are very 
important works. Most importantly, they aim at raising the naval historian’ sights 
from the tactical and operational levels to the realms of policy and strategy; they 
examine primarily what statesmen, rather than admirals and captains, were think- 
ing in their use of the navy to reach the nation’s goals. This broader approach to 
naval history raises a number of issues and perspectives that are sometimes forgot- 
ten. Before we look at how we might think about these issues today, some seventy 
or eighty years after Richmond was contemplating the problem, it is worthwhile to 
think about how Richmond defined them. 


THE OBJECT 

Richmond's fundamental starting point was a thought that he took from the mili- 
tary historian Sir John Fortescue: “The statesman .. . has first to decide what object 
he wishes to attain and, having done that, on the best means for attaining it?” He 
complemented and expanded the concept with a further thought, which he took 
from the naval historian Alfred Thayer Mahan: “The office of the statesman is to 
determine and to indicate to the military authorities the national interests most 
vital to be defended as well as the objects of conquest or destruction most injurious 
to the enemy?” The key phrase in Richmond's mind was “the object; which he took 
to mean the broad strategic purpose to be achieved or the strategic disadvantage to 
be avoided, as distinguished from a specific and concrete “objective” in a particular 
operation. 

Richmond carefully differentiated between the “object in a battle” and the “ob- 
ject of a battle” The former is an immediate operational goal, the latter a battle’s 
ultimate strategic purpose. It may not be obvious to the casual reader today, but 
Richmond's distinctions concerning the “object” derived from “The Principles of 
War,’ which J. F. C. Fuller had put forward and which had been incorporated into 
the Naval War Manual in 1925. Richmond was one of the outspoken naval think- 
ers who did not accept Fuller's assertion that all eight principles were of equal im- 
portance. Richmond argued that “the object” was the overarching principle from 
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which the others flowed. Others agreed with Richmond, and eventually the British 
army removed “object” from the list of principles, placing it instead among the 
overarching ideas that introduced the other principles.” Richmond had the same 
criticism of the strategic theory that his mentor, Sir Julian Corbett, had put forward 
in Some Principles of Maritime Strategy.” 


THE ROLE OF STATESMEN 
Richmond put the issue of the responsibility of statesmen for sea power very clearly: 


If the statesman misinterprets the nature of national defence or the ultimate object of a war, 
or fails to make the necessary preparations; if, in war, he misdirects the strategy employed 
for the attainment of the object; the results will be far more injurious than those of errors in 
minor strategy or tactics: for they are more far-reaching . . . ; they may render useless all the 
skill and courage of the fighting men at sea, on land, and in the air. Even if defeat is averted, 
success is deferred.” 


In Richmond's argument, the key element is whether the statesman—or as he 
called it, “the directing hand”—makes effective and complete use of national re- 
sources in their numerous forms to use available force with superior strength at 
the decisive spot, at the decisive moment. As Richmond pointed out, whether that 
could be done depends on whether the nation has the strength to carry this out, 
whether it has the appropriate weapons at hand, whether those weapons are pro- 
vided and maintained efficiently and effectively, and whether the fighting men and 
their tools “have been kept sharp or blunted by ill-considered policy, surrender of 
territory, of interests, or of rights concerning their use?” 

For Richmond the statesman is the civil authority responsible for the mainte- 
nance of sea power in peace and its effective use in war as a national weapon: 


Its maintenance in peace consists in determining the policy of national defence and the 

part which sea power plays in it; deciding the standard of naval strength in relation to other 
Powers; providing and maintaining the fighting instruments at the required strength and ef- 
ficiency, the bases necessary for their use, and the shipping and seamen which transport the 
armies and the commerce.” 


Reading between Richmond's lines with twenty-first-century eyes, what he is 
suggesting here (but not explaining in any explicit way) is that in a modern state 
the term “statesman” is perhaps better used in the plural, encompassing the wider 
administrative, consultative, legislative, and political processes within government 
that produce the range of actions necessary to maintain and operate a navy under 
the broad leadership of a particular statesman. 


THE NATURE OF SEA POWER 

The other key element in Richmond’s consideration was the nature of sea power. It 
is, he wrote, “that form of national strength which enables its possessor to send his 
armies and commerce across those stretches of sea and ocean which lie between his 
country or the countries of his allies, and those territories to which he needs access 
in war; and to prevent his enemy from doing the same?” The fighting instruments 
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of sea power, Richmond carefully pointed out, were not just capital warships but all 
kinds and types of vehicles that operate on, under, and above the surface of the seas 
and oceans of the world, ranging from the largest warship to submarines, motor- 
boats, airplanes, and cargo and transport ships. 

In Richmond's mind, three issues link statesmen with sea power: 


1. The “fighting instruments capable of overcoming whatever resistance an 
opponent can offer to the desired movements of troops or trade across 
the sea, and of closing the sea to an enemy.” 


2. The “positions in which those fighting instruments can be continuously 
maintained and from which they can, readily and without undue expendi- 
ture of their powers of endurance, reach the scene of their operations and 
there remain as long as is needed for the fulfilment of their purposes.” 


3. The “vehicles of transport in which the troops and trade can be carried?" 


Beyond these elements, Richmond understood clearly that sea power was also 
beyond the direct control of the statesmen but within the purview of those pro- 
fessionals who go to sea. Here, he made reference to what he called elements of a 
moral nature, which included the basic aptitudes, character, and courage that are 
essential to a seaman. While Richmond chose not to discuss those matters in his 
lectures or books, we in the twenty-first century might have suggested to him that 
one of the statesman’s explicit roles today should be providing the funding, the fa- 
cilities, and the qualified instructors for effective professional education and train- 
ing. They might concern themselves as well with the moral support and encour- 
agement of those in the naval services, the nurturing of their core values, and their 
professional understanding of the limitations, roles, experiences, and character of 
sea power. Today, such things do not come, if they ever did, by osmosis, by wearing 
a uniform. Richmond, more than most others, would have understood the inter- 
related professional value of historical research, museums, and education to assist 
and to promote deeper understanding within the naval profession, for the public, 
and in parliaments and ministries. 


THE OBJECTS OF SEA POWER 

The final element in this discussion of Richmond’s thought is his understanding 
of the objects of sea power. Richmond had explained his thoughts on this point in 
earlier works: his contribution “Sea Warfare” to Maj. Gen. Sir George Aston’s 1927 
edited collection The Study of War for Statesmen and Citizens, his 1930 reprint of 
the piece in Naval Warfare, and the first chapter in his 1931 Economy and Naval 
Security.” It is these works that Daniel Baugh usefully analyzed for his 1993 analysis 
of Richmond’s original thinking on sea power.’ Briefly stated, Richmond’s under- 
standing of the “object” fell under two broad categories, assault and investment, 
which Richmond analyzed in both offensive and defensive roles. 
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Assault 

In defensive terms, the most important object for the navy was to defend against 
invasion, whenever that threat arose. Richmond meant not a passive stance but 
rather an offensive defense that included active operations and preemptive strikes. 
In offensive terms, the objects included maintaining command of the sea to the 
extent needed to sustain military operations ashore in a major theater; launching 
diversionary operations; securing islands or regions that could be used to threaten 
an opponent's vital communications; and capturing enemy bases, to reduce the 
range of an enemy’s naval power. A key part of Richmond’s conception for naval 
assault was the essential need for interservice and interallied cooperation in both 
strategic planning and operations.” 


Investment 

This was a term that Richmond used as a shorthand for both the defensive and 
offensive aspects of the economic and logistic dimensions of naval warfare. In 
terms of investment, the most important role that Richmond saw in British naval 
history was the defense of trade and the protection of vital trade routes and supply 
lines throughout the British Empire from enemy pressure. On the offensive side 
of this, the navy could prevent an enemy from reinforcing or supplying a distant 
army. Additionally, it could put pressure on an enemy’s national life by a general 
economic blockade.” 

Directly related to investment were the role of allies and the need for statesman- 
ship and diplomacy in dealing with them in a wide range of maritime issues. Key 
among these issues for wartime Britain was maintaining its traditional position of 
asserting belligerent legal rights at sea and preventing neutral rights from emascu- 
lating British sea power, preventing the Royal Navy from controlling the seas when 
and where needed.” 

Notably, Richmond’s discussion of the objects in naval warfare did not specifi- 
cally include destruction of an enemy fleet. While he clearly understood that a con- 
centration of enemy warships might overwhelm the defenses available in his time 
and that destruction of that fleet might therefore be an object in a battle, it was not 
the ultimate object of a battle. The real object of sea power was to use the sea for 
one’s own purposes for assault or investment. Enemy naval forces blocking the ul- 
timate object of operations were obstacles to be overcome in the process, but their 
defeat was not the ultimate purpose. Richmond saw clearly that to provoke a fleet 
battle is to take a great risk, even for a major navy, but also that it was heresy for a 
naval officer to suggest that a sea power could achieve its object without a battle. 
The clear roles for the statesman are to achieve a balance between the objects of sea 
power and to prioritize them for the naval service.” 
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RICHMOND IN RETROSPECT 

Adm. Sir Herbert Richmond made a major contribution to the understanding of 
sea power in his time. His thinking significantly improved on and modified what 
we categorize today as classical Anglo-American naval theory, the sources of which 
were Sir John Knox Laughton, Alfred Thayer Mahan, and Sir Julian Corbett—and 
now Richmond as well. Richmond’s thinking was a product of the light shined by 
his predecessors; his own historical studies in British naval history between 1558 
and 1918; his experiences in naval service leading up to and during World War I; 
and his observations, from a distance, of navies from his retirement in 1931 until 
World War II. 

When we look back on Richmond’s thinking today, it seems curious that he did 
not stress the joint responsibilities of statesmen and commanders more explicitly, 
placing as he did sea power in the broad context of international, domestic, eco- 
nomic, and military considerations. Barry Hunt explains that Richmond had “his 
own experience of twentieth-century naval politics and their terrible legacy in two 
world wars pressing in on his thoughts, [as] he showed that it is the statesman who 
bears the ultimate responsibility for these developments in peace and war?” Hunt’s 
point is a very good one; Richmond's purpose had been “to say something by way 
of guiding the statesman’s uncertain steps” when faced with issues relating to navies 
and sea power.” Perhaps it was useful at the time to right the balance, but lacking 
this context a reader can form the impression that senior leaders can somehow 
wash their hands of the issue when in fact they share responsibility for carrying it 
out. 

Richmond could be too one-sided. On one occasion, when he was commandant 
of the Imperial Defence College, the Cabinet Secretary, Sir Maurice Hankey, took 
him to task for blindness to political realities. Richmond had asserted that “the 
Empire is, in fact, an alliance for the defence of the interests of all its members,’ to 
which Hankey retorted tartly, “Possibly two of the four Dominions would admit 
the truth of that, though there were days when Australia did not admit it. Neither 
Canada nor South Africa would admit it?” Richmond’s didacticism was not entire- 
ly wrong, but it does overlook a part of the story that had been absent neither in his- 
tory nor in Richmond's experience and has since become increasingly important. 

Richmond’s separation of the two realms is much too strict for our times but 
was typical of the professional viewpoint before and during World War II. As to 
how things have changed since, I would propose that while statesmen and uni- 
formed officers operate within distinctive social, cultural, and procedural contexts, 
in terms of the conceptual distinction that Richmond was making the two should 
be seen as working at different levels of shared interests rather than in entirely dis- 
crete worlds, different from and foreign to one another. 


STATESMEN AND SEA POWER 


Richmond had pointed out the responsibility of a statesman to provide resourc- 
es, to establish policy and strategic priorities, and to make strategic choices. As 
recent experience has emphasized, these are really cooperative enterprises rather 
than strictly divided and separate realms of activity. Certainly there are stresses 
in this cooperative relationship, as has been illustrated in Britain in the context 
of Strategic Defence Reviews and in the United States by its Quadrennial Defense 
Reviews. Even though statesmen may be ultimately responsible for the decisions 
regarding preparedness in peacetime and the strategic conduct of the forces in war- 
time, they depend on professional effectiveness, advice, judgment, and informa- 
tion. By the same token, the uniformed services are dependent upon the decisions 
and choices that governments, ministers, and legislators make. 

A statesman cannot procure something so complex as a modern aircraft carrier 
or a nuclear submarine without the technical understanding of the uniformed pro- 
fessionals who design, build, and go to sea in them. The choice to obtain such tools 
of sea power must rest on an agreed professional and governmental understanding 
of their utility in meeting a national strategic need—or, as Richmond would have 
put it, the object of sea power. This relationship was realized from the early twen- 
tieth century by the Committee of Imperial Defence, and Richmond had much 
to do with it. In the years that followed, it became the model for the American 
Joint Chiefs of Staff after World War II, the United Nations, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO).” 


POST-WORLD WAR IT THINKING 
In the seventy years that have passed since World War II, the relationships be- 
tween statesmen and sea power have grown even more complex and important 
than Richmond might have predicted. Although he was certainly aware of the need 
for statesmanship concerning navies in eras of violent peace, as seen in history, the 
experience of the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries has brought out 
a number of new dimensions. The traditional issues certainly affirm the need for 
the statesman to provide the means and funding for navies, in all their complexity. 
The Cold War was, in some respects, remarkably different from the wars that 
Richmond had studied. The mutual thermonuclear deterrence that prevented 
direct conflict in Europe pushed actual fighting to the periphery in proxy wars. 
There, however, the objects for sea power that Richmond had discussed could be 
exercised, in such small-scale, limited wars as Korea and Vietnam. But the larger 
strategic context of the naval events reflected the global object, rather than the re- 
gional ones. As the Cold War progressed, the dominant focus on nuclear weapons 
gave rise to a heightened understanding of the latent political effects of weapons 
and of how the threat of their use had a power of its own. Between the 1960s and 
the 1990s, a number of writers and commentators—notably, Sir Laurence Mar- 
tin, Sir James Cable, Edward Luttwak, and Ken Booth—collectively developed an 
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entirely new dimension of naval strategic thinking in terms of the statesmanship of 
sea power and the relationships of political power with navies.” 

To apply Richmond’s terms, the object in undertaking certain types of naval 
operations became the political message inherent in the latent deterrent force in- 
herent in a powerful navy. In some ways the strict division in functions between 
naval officers and statesmen was eroded. While naval officers had traditionally car- 
ried out specific diplomatic missions on overseas stations at the direction of states- 
men, the new situation demanded of them a new and sharper self-awareness of the 
political dimensions of even routine operations. The ideas of naval presence and 
naval diplomacy were developed more fully. In this context, a distinguished French 
author translated for a book title Oliver Cromwell’s observation that a “ship of war 
is the best ambassador’—a blunt statement that he went on to develop in a much 
more nuanced way.” 

The Cold War brought the need for closer relations among navies. While inte- 
grated multinational naval operations are not unknown in naval history, they have 
been few. As examples, one can think of the fleet of the Holy League at Lepanto, the 
Anglo-Dutch squadrons in the time of William III and Queen Anne, the Franco- 
Spanish fleet at Trafalgar, ABDA Command in the battle of the Java Sea in 1942, 
and allied operations during both world wars. 

In 1968, under the cognizance of NATO, the first permanent multinational naval 
force was established: the Standing Naval Force, Atlantic (STANAVFORLANT). At 
the outset, many felt it would be impossible to bring together on an equal basis war- 
ships, considering differences in language, training, communication equipment, 
and logistics support requirements. But it did work. It flourished for thirty-five 
years, later becoming Standing NATO Maritime Group One (SNMG1).” Its story 
would take us off in other directions, but the point here is that this NATO maritime 
coalition illustrates a subtle modification to Richmond’s notion of the relationship 
between statesmen and sea power. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is itself interesting as combining the 
realm of the statesmen and diplomats with that of uniformed officers in ways that 
have become common since Richmond's time. Their interaction is no longer lim- 
ited entirely to the very top levels of naval command. The rise and development of 
naval staffs—ashore, afloat, and in national capitals—has had much to do with this 
change from the traditional division that Richmond described. Additionally, the 
fact that most navies have since World War II been subsumed under larger minis- 
tries or departments of defense has added yet another dimension. 

Richmond played a key role in the development of naval staff—as a founder 
of the Naval Review, a member of the Naval Staff, Admiral President of the Royal 
Navy College, Greenwich, and later the founding commandant of the Imperial De- 
fence College—but he might not have foreseen how it would evolve, even if he 
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hoped for it. Naval staff colleges and naval war colleges have been educating their 
students for their careers differently than they did before World War II. From the 
1960s and ’70s, and certainly after 2001, there have been even more changes. 

The changes are directly focused on the development in officers of critical 
thinking and analysis and broad understanding of their roles and of their interac- 
tions throughout government. In effect, these changes recognize that modern sea 
power is best exercised not as a unitary and isolated instrument of power but as an 
element of a coordinated grand strategy that achieves the aims of national policy. 
Naval officers must, of course, learn their trade of handling warships and aircraft in 
the unique and unforgiving conditions of the open ocean and off dangerous shores; 
their skills and traditions remain distinctive in that regard. But from midcareer on- 
ward—if not earlier—naval officers need to be made fully aware of how sea power 
interacts with and complements other elements of armed force in joint operations. 
Combined operations (i.e., with other countries) are also important in the context 
of alliances as well as less formal arrangements. Richmond was fully aware of these 
needs and was a prominent advocate for them; today there is an even wider appre- 
ciation that they are needed—indeed, required. 

The effects of this demand for wider professional understanding can be seen in 
numerous ways today. One sees it in the classrooms of the U.S. Naval War College, 
where only half the uniformed students are naval officers; the rest are from other 
services or (a significant percentage) civilians from government agencies and con- 
gressional staffs. One sees it in the increasing numbers of officers who need to learn 
foreign languages. One sees it in the increasing number of officers sent on exchange 
to other navies at sea as well as in staff and war colleges. One sees it in encourage- 
ment to naval officers to become regional or area specialists. 

In the United States in the aftermath of the 2001 terrorist attacks, it was reveal- 
ing to see municipal, state, and regional governmental agencies using naval war- 
gaming facilities to improve their emergency command and control procedures. 
One now sees naval officers sent to obtain advanced degrees in international rela- 
tions and then to agencies outside the navy devoted to foreign policy studies. On 
the other side, a naval commander in chief may well have a political advisor on his 
immediate staff. In these many ways, then, the realms of the naval officer and of 
the civilian statesman are no longer as distinct as they appeared to be before World 
War II. They have come closer together through bureaucratic mechanisms and li- 
aisons intended to promote a more efficient and smoother working relationship. 
This is particularly important in an era when sea power plays so important a role 
in peacetime foreign policy. 

Despite these measures, the general problem that Richmond was trying to deal 
with has not gone away. Not all statesmen and civilian officials instinctively un- 
derstand sea power and its potential value, let alone the preparations, lead times, 
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and direction needed to keep it ready for use. One cannot, however, put the entire 
blame on statesmen if naval officers have not made their case effectively and plain- 
ly. Many countries have experienced what has come to be called “sea blindness,” a 
serious problem when the traditional political interest and support no longer seem 
present or active. 

Those who write and conduct research in naval affairs and the wider realm of 
maritime history and affairs also have an important role in educating the public, 
statesmen, and naval officers about these matters. Certainly it is our responsibility 
as naval historians to explain with critical insight why things happened the way 
they did in whatever period we are studying. Among the vast number of topics 
and approaches that a naval historian may choose from, there is a special niche 
for those who explore historical events, problems, and parallels that resonate with 
current issues or perceived future problems. Such work can make a very special 
contribution if done with dispassionate scholarship and skill so as to widen and 
deepen perceptions about the nature, character, and role of sea power. 

If statesmen or the public—or even naval officers, for that matter—think that 
the sole function of a navy is to fight another battle of Trafalgar, then navies are 
deeply misunderstood. Often, people are just unaware of what navies do, why they 
do it, and what effects they may have. For historians who undertake to counter that 
situation, there are many dimensions of the theme of statesmen and sea power that 
need to be examined. For example, one needs to ask why some cases of naval pres- 
ence have the intended diplomatic effect and why some do not. We need to have a 
better understanding of why and under what conditions statesmen might choose to 
go to war over an incident at sea or instead some lesser reaction. 

Many issues in this area require the close examination of perceptions on both 
sides, requiring in turn language skills and archival diversity. When one set of 
statesmen decides to make a political or diplomatic statement by means of naval ac- 
tions, a question remains whether the statesmen on the receiving side understand 
what was intended or something entirely different. Too often naval historians have 
looked at the intent of one side without examining the other to see whether the 
intended effect was taken, disregarded, or regarded with doubt. 


STATESMEN AND SEA POWER TODAY 

Now, let us turn to how all this might connect to the current naval situation. A 
timely case is the U.S. Navy’s A Cooperative Strategy for 21st Century Seapower: 
Forward, Engaged, Ready, published on 13 March 2015.” This document is one 
of a type that began to appear from the U.S. Navy in the 1970s and 1980s making 
public statements about the strategic roles of the Navy.” The audiences for this 
document are both internal, informing all within the Navy of a unified concept; 
and external, informing Congress, allies, partners, and industry as well as foreign- 
policy experts and those who influence national security policy. The objective is to 
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educate, inform, and generate discussion about how essential are forward, engaged, 
and ready naval forces to meeting the strategic needs and priorities of the United 
States in the twenty-first century. This gives purpose and direction to what Ameri- 
can sailors and Marines are doing and planning, while it might also deter a poten- 
tial enemy, or generate the support of statesmen for the three uniformed maritime 
services—Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard—in their planning to work in a 
complementary and cooperative way to carry out national goals. 

The reason for the publication of this statement, updating and revising a similar 
statement that had been made in 2007, is that the government's guidance to the 
maritime services has been updated in a series of three major documents: Defense 
Strategic Guidance of 2012, the Quadrennial Defense Review of 2014, and the presi- 
dent’s 2015 statement of the National Security Strategy. The new statement of mari- 
time strategy is designed to bring the navy and its sister services into line with the 
guidance of statesmen, while also explaining to and educating the civilian authori- 
ties about what is needed in general to design, organize, and employ the services for 
the stated strategic objects, and why. 

There are political and educational objects and objectives in making such a 
public statement, but there are also strategic objects for the foreseen uses of mari- 
time forces. The document explains that the United States currently faces secu- 
rity threats that are becoming more widespread and sophisticated, with evolving 
challenges from extremists such as the Islamic State in Iraq and the Levant, North 
Korea, Iran, and China, as well as Russia's recent agression. In this strategic envi- 
ronment, the object of the new strategy is deterrence. This deterrence is created by 
emphasizing the combat credibility and capability of forces forward deployed in 
the areas of concern. Forward deployment for deterrence places maritime forces 
in an advantageous position where they can also exercise sea control; maintain 
maritime security for shipping, logistic support, and communication; and be read- 
ily available on short notice to project power against targets ashore with surface, 
subsurface, air, and amphibious forces. An essential objective to achieving the main 
strategic object of deterrence is what the new document calls “all-domain access.” 
This means the need to maintain freedom of action in the multiple domains of sea, 
air, land, cyberspace, and the electromagnetic spectrum. 

This newly published concept foresees a modern, efficient, and capable force of 
more than three hundred ships, including eleven aircraft carriers, fourteen ballistic- 
missile submarines (to be replaced by twelve of the Ohio class), and thirty-three 
amphibious ships. This number is designed for a forward presence of 120 ships 
in 2020, up from ninety-seven today; four ballistic-missile-capable ships based in 
Spain by the end of 2015; increased presence in the Middle East from thirty ships 
today to forty by 2020; increased ship and aircraft presence in the Indo- Asia-Pacific 
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region by as much as 60 percent by 2020; and an additional attack submarine at 
Guam to bring the total to four. 

Although the U.S. Navy is a considerable force by world standards, it is still 
not large enough to do everything that needs to be done, even assuming that it 
and the other maritime services receive the funding they need to carry out this 
concept in full. Alliances and maritime partnerships are essential. The Royal Navy 
and the U.S. Navy announced in December 2014 a combined strategic narrative for 
deeper cooperation between the two services: “Combined Seapower: A Shared Vi- 
sion for Royal Navy—United States Navy Cooperation.” Significantly, this navy-to- 
navy agreement provides links among the U.S. Navy’s new strategic statement, the 
United Kingdom's National Strategy for Maritime Security, and the European Union 
Maritime Security Strategy. 

The point of this short foray into these very recent developments is to under- 
score the gradual but steady movement since Richmond's time toward closer co- 
operative relationships in the shared responsibility between statesmen and seamen. 
Richmond was very much the product of the Victorian era.” If we read his writings 
on statesmen and sea power today without understanding their historical context, 
he seems to have overlooked the shared responsibilities of seamen and statesmen. 
Within historical context, however, Richmond was at the forefront. He was making 
a radical departure from the typical viewpoint of his era, one that had placed the 
naval profession in a separate world, disconnected from that of statesmen. Adm. Sir 
Herbert Richmond’s Statesmen and Sea Power was a key work that brought fresh, 
new light to a subject that continues to be fundamental. Today, the partnership 
between statesmen and seamen is vital for the maintenance of a navy, but it is one 
that can be easily frustrated when statesmen disagree merely for political advantage 
rather than for substantive reasons based in understanding of defense and foreign 
policies.” 
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XXX Naval Power and the Multidimensional Roles of the 
Armed Forces 


ach of the armed services has a full range of multidimensional roles for 

its employment and its operations. Each is distinctive and defined by its 

functional capabilities and its sphere of operations. While the multifac- 
eted features may be evident to the beholder within a single service, when seen 
more broadly they are also complementary; when viewed as a whole, these roles 
may overlap or even open gaps between the efforts of the different services. An 
understanding of the traditional core capabilities of each service is essential, but 
that knowledge needs to be modified by an appreciation of the changing character 
of both warfare and the uses of military force in operations other than war. The 
mechanisms for coordinating multiple service roles in a multidimensional man- 
ner often come down to issues of command and control, dealing with the differing 
procedures or even terminology that one or another service uses. A significant fac- 
tor in making such very complex organizations function cooperatively alongside 
each other is to educate officers who work in such joint environments to have a 
deeper and more sensitive appreciation of the mind-sets, methodologies, and even 
myths of the other services. It sometimes turns out that individuals involved in the 
process have focused too narrowly on what one might call “the hinges” between 
the services and have not fully appreciated the substantive scope or demands of the 
central issues. All services might face this problem, but how can one think about 
this from a naval perspective? What does a modern navy do? 

The most basic and obvious answer is that navies are integral parts of what has 
come to be called the maritime domain. They operate both in peace and in war, 
on matters of security, defense, fighting, movement, and support and projection of 
force that arise on, above, and below the surface of seas, oceans, and waterways. In 
this, a navy is distinct from an army, whose traditional focus is on land. It is com- 
plementary to the functions of a coast guard, which operates in the same domain 
but with a focus on the homeland security and border patrol. It is complementary 
to an air force, which has its interests focused above the surface of the earth and 
even far beyond into space. It is also complementary to a mutual concern with the 
new cyber domain of security and defense. 
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Navies are traditional expressions of individual states, in terms of the actual 
exercise of national power and also the symbolic expression of that power in both 
home waters and distant seas. The fundamental purpose of a navy has always been 
to make maritime areas safe and dependable for one’s use and to prevent any enemy 
from using them to one’s detriment. For that reason, the concept of the freedom 
of the seas has been a major one in naval history. In this fundamental role, navies 
have played an essential part in global economics. One can predict that they will 
continue to do so, as long as there is any danger to or need to protect critical mari- 
time routes and goods. This understanding is sometimes seen only in the context of 
battles of massive fleets, as in the age of sail and as recently as World War II. While 
such things could happen, they seem only a remote possibility. 

Interestingly, since the end of World War II the number of the world’s navies has 
increased dramatically. Not all the new navies have remained small. Among oth- 
ers, both China's and India’s navies have made “the transition to eminence” in the 
naval world in only half a century.’ Immediately after the end of World War II, the 
authoritative Jane’ Fighting Ships listed only fifty-four countries with navies;’ Jane’s 
World Navies, 2015 lists more than three times that many: 168 countries with na- 
vies of all different types.’ A number of these countries have, like the United States, 
separate armed coast guards, and these have become increasingly important. 

At the same time, the latest maritime trade statistics show that the seas are vital 
to the global economy and that world shipping has already reached unprecedented 
scale. According to the report of the United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment, for the first time in recorded history the world’s seaborne trade exceed- 
ed ten billion tons of merchandise in 2015, a rise of 2.1 percent over the previous 
year and accounting for 80 percent of all world trade. Of this tonnage 38.8 percent 
originated in Asia, 13.2 percent from the Americas. In the same year the world’s 
merchant fleets grew by 3.5 percent, reaching a total of 1.8 billion deadweight tons.” 

In a significant departure from past practice, today the number of merchant 
vessels under a particular national flag no longer directly indicates that nation’s 
involvement in maritime affairs. The structure and ownership of the world’s mer- 
chant fleet have changed dramatically and now reflect the expansion of national 
business interests across the globe. For example, on the United Nations’ most re- 
cent list of the world’s most important maritime countries, the United States has the 
world’s eighth-largest merchant fleet, after Greece, Japan, China, Germany, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and the Republic of Korea. But 86.47 percent of the merchant 
vessels in which Americans have controlling interests fly foreign flags. The top two 
merchant fleets follow the same pattern: Greece has 77.92 percent of its merchant 
ships under foreign flags, Japan has 87.43 percent; Germany has 90.51 percent, Iran 
77.29. China is an exception among the top six, with just 53.56 percent of its fleet 
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under foreign flags; Cyprus, ranking thirty-first on the list, has just 63.14 percent 
of its merchant fleet under foreign flags.’ 

The global economy, as some think about it today, is all about the transformation 
of the way the world does business. The increasing ease and speed of global-scale 
communications, economic interdependence, collaboration, and market compe- 
tition have converged to create for individuals, companies, and customers less- 
expensive, easier, more “friction free? and more-productive lives.’ With globaliza- 
tion, industrial products, even from individual companies and traditional brand 
names that have long been sources of national pride, are no longer the product of 
single nations. Production through more economically and productively efficient 
cooperation and collaboration combine local skill and concentrated specializa- 
tion with competitive costs to reach significant global markets. These fundamental 
economic and world-trade factors have transformed the production of numerous 
products that many of us use on a daily basis. What we used to think of as an indus- 
trial product of a particular country may now be owned by a multinational consor- 
tium of investors and businesspeople from many countries. It may have parts from 
a variety of Asian and Latin American countries and be assembled and marketed 
simultaneously in various other areas of the world. As this goes on around us and 
continues to develop, one cannot help but make the mental leap and ask, What is 
the effect of this globalization on such a “national brand” as a navy? How does this 
bear on new naval concepts that come with the associated new security concerns 
and changes in procedures that some years ago we labeled “transformation”? 

If one is to think of the global economy as an explicit or tacitly agreed-upon 
grand strategy for the mutual benefit of the nations of the world, the first logical 
conclusion is that the world must avoid conflicts like the twentieth century's world 
wars or Cold War. Such wars typically close off major parts of the globe from inter- 
actions with the other parts and serve to perpetuate closed economic systems that 
cannot interact with one another to share in the practical and positive results that 
a global economy produces. 

While the images of geopolitical warfare in the twentieth century and before 
tend to dominate naval thought, the twentieth century also provided the founda- 
tion on which naval operations within the context of a global economy must build. 
Our abstract understanding of naval strategic roles developed and changed over 
the course of the twentieth century, and the historical record has led us to widen 
further our perception of naval roles. Above all, we see that strategic naval roles 
represent not merely abstract questions for naval officers but concepts enmeshed 
in broader issues that range from grand strategy, bureaucracy, and finance 
to diplomacy and international law. At the naval operational level, issues ranging 
from cooperation with other services to combat effectiveness define naval roles.’ 
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When seen from the very broadest perspective, the importance of maritime af- 
fairs ebbs and flows in relation to events. Within maritime affairs, context—even the 
very nature of ships and aircraft, their mobility and multidimensional capabilities—is 
everything for understanding and defining strategic roles. Noticeable change is taking 
place in not only the global economy but international law, the character and effec- 
tiveness of weapons, and the joint and combined employment of naval forces; there 
are as well the organizational and technological implications of innovation. All these 
changes continue to underscore the need to see conflict at sea and the strategic roles 
of maritime forces in the widest perspective. 

As in all times of major change, the procedures of the past seem irrelevant and 
outmoded. In fact, however, a careful look at old ideas and approaches helps to 
formulate the new questions that need answering. The old answers can stimulate 
broad new approaches and new applications and lead to useful insight. A broad 
look at the twentieth century and its experience with changing strategic roles for 
navies suggests that the specific roles for which a navy is built are often very differ- 
ent from those it ends up performing. The twentieth century provides numerous 
examples, as one contrasts the strategic roles that were foreseen in coming wars 
with those actually carried out in the event. It was true of the great wars of 1914-18 
and 1939-45 and also of the smaller wars of that century. Navies have many and of- 
ten unexpected uses. But this truth serves to remind us that naval strategy depends 
on an ever-changing calculus of what one side does in the context of what the other 
side wants to do and can do effectively. 

Just over a hundred years of experience has fully borne out the fundamental 
distinctions both Alfred Thayer Mahan and Julian Corbett recognized for naval 
forces at the opening of the last century. But their thoughts need refinement to 
meet modern concerns. Put in the broadest terms, those that we use today, the 
fundamental strategic role for navies is preventing any opponent from blocking the 
safe passage of any friendly craft on, over, or under the sea and blocking any force 
that attempts to. If sea passage can be assured, an interdependent global economy, 
dependent on the movement of goods across the seas, can continue to grow and 
to sustain peaceful world development. In a twenty-first-century global economy, 
the safety of sea passage is no longer the strategic role of a single nation’s navy. It is 
a multilateral role that reflects global concerns and the range of accepted, agreed, 
and customary practices of peoples and nations that form what we have come to 
call international law. 

From that fundamental strategic role flow secondary roles. The strategic focus 
may be narrowed a step downward and expressed in national terms, but the over- 
riding global and international terms of reference restrict the degree to which any 
single nation may acceptably assume a controlling influence at sea. A nation that 
can assure safe passage for friendly commercial ships as well as for friendly naval 
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and military vessels, preventing interference from enemy forces, is in a position to 
defend itself. It can also provide and defend a secure passage for military forces and 
support them on a distant shore, where they can assist allies or defend key places 
against the threats of the moment. 

At a third level, a series of supporting strategic naval roles in wartime allow 
one to gain an essential position, either sequentially or cumulatively, that facili- 
tates the higher strategic functions. Such roles include reconnaissance, control of 
information, and the exertion of political or economic pressure to help friends or 
hinder enemies. In periods of peace, or at least in the absence of direct hostilities, 
a perceived capacity to carry out such strategic roles creates the basis for political 
perceptions in either friends or enemies. 

The epilogue to the twentieth century is yet unknown, but if one reads the 
known prologue as played out during the twentieth century and the first decade 
and a half of the twenty-first, one observes the initial indications of its course. One 
of the major characteristics we observe is the changing character of warfare dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, its expansion beyond the traditional core competencies 
of each of the armed services. As one former army officer observed, the problem 
was “learning to eat soup with a knife.” Later, as the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
proceeded, as another scholar put it, a “failure to understand the interaction of the 
conflicts micro-dynamics with the patronage politics and struggles over power and 
resources at the centre meant that the actions of NATO allies often played into and 
contributed to the entrenchment of violent and exploitative political economies in 
perverse and unintended ways.” 

One finds that in these new contexts, maritime forces will need the material and 
intellectual resources to meet the unexpected and be able to shift from one strategic 
role to another within whatever context appears and to understand with greater 
depth and sensitivity the local political natures of the conflicts and problems they 
face. If the leading naval trends of the second half of the twentieth century contin- 
ue, the naval history of the twenty-first century will be a story of both large nations 
and small, great powers and littoral states, cooperatively carrying out multilateral, 
joint, and combined operations at sea to maintain international order while work- 
ing closely with other armed services. 

The realization of this broad vision would affect navies in two ways: first, as an 
important strategic object of grand strategy toward which naval operations can 
contribute, and second, in the logistical and organizational means and methods 
through which a navy sustains its efficiency. 


THE GLOBAL ECONOMY AS AN OBJECT OF FUTURE GRAND STRATEGY 
If the global economy were taken as an object of future grand strategy, its intended 
purpose would be to contribute to the betterment of the human condition around 
the globe through the latest means of communication, economic diversity, market 
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competition, and increased efficiency in work and production. Such a strategy 
must carefully nurture economic, cultural, ethnic, and national diversities, as these 
are the characteristics that provide for the fundamental differences in regions, mar- 
kets, and workplaces that are the engines for a successful global economy. 

Necessarily, however, certain types of commonalities in business procedures 
and approaches must be developed and sustained to permit and promote an ef- 
fective and increasingly efficient global economy. This move toward commonal- 
ity in some areas may well be fraught with difficulty if it means subjugation of 
traditional values, work opportunities, and products to foreign ideas, labor, and 
means. These changes toward certain types of commonalities could conceivably 
be limited to business procedures and communications in ways that would not 
undermine the more fundamental differences that form the driving forces of the 
global economy. Stress of this nature, arising from economic forces and perceived 
ethnic and cultural values, might become a source of regional tension that could 
affect global economics and balance. This tension and other types of fragmentation 
of an international cooperative and collaborative market economy would become 
fundamental international security issues. 

The most fundamental maritime need would be to maintain the safe and free 
use of the seas for commerce and international economic communication and ex- 
change. In the modern age, one can no longer think in terms of just the traditional 
uses of ocean surfaces. The undersea regions, sea bottom, and skies over waterways 
have now become essential and interrelated aspects. The issues are not just naval 
ones, although they deeply concern navies. This line of thinking reaches even be- 
yond interservice cooperation toward international cooperation. For navies, the 
issues at hand lead one to think in broad terms that encompass all aspects of human 
relationships with the world’s oceans. The most proper adjective to describe that 
wider range of issues is the word “maritime.” 

One of the major developments of the late twentieth century that provide a 
beginning for thinking about maritime security in a global context, now and in 
the future, was the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), 
signed in 1982. This agreement, now very widely accepted among the world’s na- 
tions, lays out, first, a geographical basis for each nation to understand the ocean 
areas for which it has responsibility: its twelve-mile coastal waters, the continental 
shelf, and waters surrounding offshore island dependencies, and beyond that, its 
exclusive economic zone, for the protection of offshore maritime resources. Also, 
it attempts to resolve the many very specific and knotty questions involving the 
rights of international passage in narrow waters in which one or more countries 
have interests. It provides a range of approaches to defuse conflicts over claims and 
rights within sea areas while also setting limits.” These are very helpful as basic, 
practical steps toward relevant fundamentals, but practices and uses will need to 
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develop further to regulate the emerging and larger issues of the global economy 
itself.” What we have now, however, helps to empower the coastal state in the role 
of managing its maritime resources. 

Coastal power is local, not global, but it has an effect on global maritime issues. 
Coastal naval powers build their navies with equipment and training specifically 
attuned to the particular range of tasks necessary to their geographical areas. Their 
navies are ready to operate and, if necessary, fight in very different circumstances 
and ways than do fleets designed for distant transoceanic work.” Such navies may 
well be hard-pressed to win an old-fashioned sea battle with a larger navy, but their 
purposes are different: helping avert war, prevent crises, and firmly establish na- 
tional control over ports, local maritime resources, and innocent transits through 
national waters. At the same time, these local navies can valuably cooperate with 
the world’s largest navies by virtue of specialized naval knowledge, techniques, and 
equipment. Such attributes are all areas of much importance to naval roles in a 
global economy. Thus, small and medium-size navies can have, in addition to their 
independent roles, new and particularly important parts to play in partnership 
with large and superpower navies. 


NAVAL ROLES IN A GLOBAL ECONOMY 

In supporting an established and growing global economy, a navy’s principal focus 
will not be on the traditional concept—one set of powers gaining command of the 
sea by defeating a rival or coalition fleet whose purpose is to establish a rival politi- 
cal and economic system for the world or a major part of it. In a global economy, 
there would be no economic dimension that would require a modern Trafalgar. 
Nevertheless, the example of Horatio Nelsons leadership, prescience, and sacri- 
fice in that event, along with the determination, professional skill, and hardened 
experience that he and his sailors showed, will always remain an icon to naval pro- 
fessionals the world over.” Such epic battles are so dramatic and such towering 
events in naval history as we have understood it that some people may have trouble 
imagining what the role of a navy is in their absence. The last such engagement 
occurred at Leyte Gulf in 1944, just seventy-some years ago, and navies have been 
very profitably employed otherwise since that time, giving us pause to think further 
about the topic. 

For the security of a global world economy, one must think somewhat differ- 
ently about the central thought that emerges in classical naval theory. In that body 
of literature, naval battles were one means to achieve command of the sea. When 
Sir Julian Corbett defined command of the sea a century ago, in 1911, he said that 
“it means nothing but the control of maritime communications, whether for com- 
mercial or military purposes.” Corbett meant that control was a national or al- 
lied naval objective that involved removing the barriers to the use of the sea that 
an opposing nation’s or coalition’s naval power creates. In the context of a global 
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economy, such control would be not just a national function but rather a shared 
world function for the general good of all; it would not be in the context of national 
or imperial rivalry. So, in terms of naval theory, we must look beyond the process 
of gaining command, as that is already achieved, to the concept of exercising it. 
Here, too, one will need to think in terms of international cooperation rather than 
competition. But as Rear Adm. Chris Parry cautioned, 


At the start of a century that is already witnessing significant changes to the balance of 
power in the international landscape, the only certainty is that countries will continue to 
make decisions on the basis of their own interests, with regimes (whether democratic or 
authoritarian) determining which policies will preserve or extend their legitimacy in the 
eyes of their elites or populations. Therefore, States may operate either inside or outside the 
system depending on the balance of risk and advantage. Experience has shown that it would 
be prudent for both navies and ship-owners, thinking strategically, to prepare for both 
eventualities. ” 


The Global Economy and the Military Function of a Navy 

In an ideal and completely global economy, founded on the acceptance and full 
participation of the world’s community of nations, the military role of individual 
national navies would be mainly responding to threats to the internationally recog- 
nized, global world order. 

The military capabilities needed would be primarily (1) the capability to con- 
duct limited wars and interventions and (2) the capability to oppose guerrilla or 
terrorist attacks. These two naval activities would supersede the previously held 
idea that navies exist principally to fight large-scale, general, or conventional wars 
and in which intervention and guerrilla warfare are lesser included tasks. The latter 
would now become the primary naval tasks, with general and conventional war 
perhaps removed entirely or placed in a lower category as a more theoretical con- 
tingency than a practical, immediate concern.” 

The capabilities needed to perform in extreme circumstances are those that navies 
very rarely use, but these same capacities that navies have for meeting their most 
extreme challenges are the very strengths that indirectly give them the effective 
power to perform other operations on a more routine basis. Thus, the peacetime 
roles of naval power would be the main, day-to-day, future functions of the world’s 
navies in such a new world order. 

Traditionally, a trident has symbolized naval power. Its three prongs represented 
surface, sky, and underwater weapons. One could still use that symbol, but it may 
be more useful in the future to think of it in terms of the three integral categories of 
a navy’s functions—its military, its diplomatic, and its police functions—symbol- 
ized by a single instrument. The fundamental role of a navy is its military capabil- 
ity, and this forms the basis on which a navy may act in a diplomatic and policing 
function. There is much to consider regarding the global economy and the military 
role of navies, but these issues first need to be seen in the light of the combined ef- 
fect of the two main additional functions of naval power: policing and diplomacy. 
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The Global Economy and the Policing Function of a Navy 

The policing role of a navy is a major contribution that armed force at sea makes. 
It is a conceptual and practical extension of the military role of navies. On the one 
hand, nations need to be concerned about their coastal maritime areas and the lit- 
toral seas that surround them. These, UNCLOS has suggested, are the specific areas 
for the exercise of national sovereignty. In some cases, national authorities may as- 
sign the specialized law-enforcement duties in these areas to some separate armed 
service other than a navy—for example, a coast guard, a maritime border patrol 
service, or a fisheries-, undersea-, or seabed-resource-protection agency. But when 
this is the case, it is essential that such an agency work closely and cooperatively 
with its associated navy in its complementary tasks. 

Cumulatively, such coastal waters are central to the concept of exercising mari- 
time power. This function maintains stability for both local and global commercial 
activity that passes through these areas. As such, it is a feature of the global econ- 
omy. The coastal responsibility for exercising sovereignty in these maritime areas 
involves ensuring the good order and safe use of these areas as well as regulating 
the uses and harvesting of the fishing and undersea resources within them and the 
airspace above them. All this contributes to both the internal and external com- 
ponents of the national maritime development that, in turn, serves the individual 
national contribution toward cooperative, global economic growth and stability. 

While these national dimensions are central in considering the concept of na- 
vies and national maritime policing power, the global economy demands that one 
move beyond them and look at the international dimension and multinational co- 
operation. A single nation has clear responsibility within its coastal waters and ex- 
clusive economic zones. There are no fences at sea, so what comes into, goes out of, 
or remains in those waters is, in one way or another, tied to some other part of the 
world’s oceans. The oceans fill the center of the surface of our globe, and we, the 
varying peoples around the edges of the sea, look across to one another and reach 
toward each other through oceanic transport. International cooperation in such 
an interdependent world is an essential dimension, even in carrying out one’s own 
national responsibilities in one’s own local waters. Maritime affairs are undeniably 
tied to the shore, just as the origin or destination of ships and merchandise. The 
separate national elements are the key to international cooperation. 

Thinking back to the definition of the most basic function of naval power— 
the idea that focuses on the control of maritime communication, military or com- 
mercial—leads us to look at the policing function of navies in a new way. Under- 
standing the fundamental use of naval force as maritime control leads us to ask 
some pertinent questions for implementation: Control of what? Control for how 
long? Control for what purpose? One definition of the word clarifies the point at 
hand and the particular use of the word: control is the “application of policies and 
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procedures for directing, regulating, and coordinating production, administration, 
and other business activities in a way to achieve the objectives of the enterprise?” 
In this case, the objective of the enterprise is to protect and defend the operation of 
the global economy that is the engine of mutual global well-being. Put simply, this 
translates into directing, regulating, and coordinating shipping and other maritime 
activities insofar as they affect the objectives of the global economy: eliminating 
threats that disrupt safe global commerce and create serious problems for it. In 
the modern and emerging new world, these issues include such new types of per- 
ceived threats as illegal drug trafficking, illegal immigration, piracy, environmental 
threats, and terrorist activities. 

To deal with policing these aspects of the maritime arena, intelligence and de- 
tailed information about shipping movements and cargoes are essential and derive 
from observation and regulation in national coastal areas where shipping originates 
or is destined. A navy needs to share such information with other nations, navies, 
and maritime regulatory agencies to be effective. Thus, policing is very much in- 
volved in what has recently come to be called “Maritime Domain Awareness,” that 
is to say, gaining an effective knowledge of all activities associated with the global 
maritime environment that could have an impact on the security and safety of the 
economy or environment. In this way, the sharing of knowledge and awareness is 
part of the diplomatic function of navies. 


The Global Economy and the Diplomatic Function of a Navy 

The international, diplomatic function of navies is a fundamental one for the glob- 
al economy. The diplomatic function in this new era is quite different from that 
imagined by theorists in the Cold War era when the issues of negotiation from 
strength, manipulation, and prestige were the characteristics of naval diplomacy. 
The global economy of today and the future requires and will require a cooperative 
security network if it is to function fully and effectively. No one country, not even a 
superpower, can begin to provide this fully. Such a network must be built through 
multilateral and cooperative operations. In doing this, naval diplomacy requires a 
quite different approach. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, the world’s navies cooperatively or- 
ganized some important initiatives that provide for us today a viable foundation 
for this new kind of naval diplomacy to grow. In the mid-1950s, new initiatives 
began with the creation of student, staff, and faculty exchanges at naval academies, 
on staffs, and at war colleges. In 2016 the U.S. Naval War College celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of the 1956 establishment of its Naval Command Course. This 
farseeing initiative has done much to help build closer relationships among the 
current and future leaders of the world’s navies. Its educational contribution is one 
of mutual understanding working toward global stability, and thus it is in itself the 
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kind of initiative that is essential for what we may come to call the age of the global 
economy. 

Following on from this first step in the professional educational field, NATO 
created the first viable example of an operational, multilateral naval force in its 
Standing Naval Force, Atlantic. At its outset in 1968, many naval leaders of that era 
thought it too idealistic and functionally impossible for large, medium, and small 
navies to work together in any useful, practical, or effective way. Certainly, there 
were serious strains, but practice proved that it not only was possible but also has 
continued to be very successful. It has now been extended to other operational 
groups in the Channel and the Mediterranean and serves as a model outside the 
NATO context. The keys to this success are in standardized logistics, standardized 
communication procedures and equipment, and standardized operational doc- 
trine.” The multilateral naval operations in the Adriatic, and in the Afghanistan 
and Iraq operations, demonstrated this cumulative insight. 

Adding another dimension that built directly on these two initiatives was the cre- 
ation in 1969 of the International Seapower Symposium. These biennial meetings 
were the first in which chiefs of naval staff and the heads of the world’s senior profes- 
sional naval colleges could meet with their counterparts from around the world to 
discuss shared professional problems. In September 2016, the twenty-second meet- 
ing of the International Seapower Symposium took place. In the forty-eight years 
since the beginning of these symposia, some valuable initiatives have grown from 
them. First is the establishment of regional symposia and regional cooperative ini- 
tiatives that have been direct spin-offs from the International Seapower Sympo- 
sium, which had first inspired the approach of using regional discussions as part of 
its agenda. Second is the initiative of a manual for multinational operations used 
beyond the NATO arena. 

All these initiatives in the fields of education, multinational operational art, and 
top-level professional discussion are strong foundations for what will be needed. 
The very sinews of the global economy are transoceanic communication, trans- 
port, and shipping. In a truly global world economy, national security—most par- 
ticularly the naval component involved—must be a shared effort with other na- 
tions. This observation leads us back to the point where this discourse began, the 
global economy and the military function of navies. 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON THE MILITARY FUNCTION OF NAVIES 

In the modern age, it has become important, even essential, to think about mari- 
time forces—navy, coast guard, amphibious forces—in their joint context, along- 
side the other national armed forces: the army and the air force. That is a very im- 
portant task, but in the course of doing this one must first understand that a navy 
is different from the other services, which is the very reason one needs to think of 
navies in complementary ways to other services rather than in identical terms. This 
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is not to say that a navy is more important, just that it is different and performs dif- 
ferent functions in different ways within a different medium. Of the various kinds 
of military forces—land, air, and maritime forces—only navies have the ready and 
established ability to be both weapons in war and benign elements in peace. One of 
the essential differences between what an army might do and what a navy might do 
in peacetime is that navies do not need to intrude on sovereign territory to carry 
out their mission effectively. This is a fundamental feature of the maritime presence 
of naval forces. As the great naval theorist J. C. Wylie once wrote, 


This almost indefinable quality of “maritime presence”—subtle, benign, ubiquitous pres- 
ence—actual or potential presence—is the great asset of sea power in times of peace and 
even in times of one or another variety of tension. This quality of actual or even potential 
maritime presence anywhere around the world is the quality that sets navies apart from 
armies and air forces in employments short of war. This world-wide and benign ubiquity, 
this subtle evidence of naval and thus national strength is what makes viable the other and 
normally benign elements of national strength when extended overseas.” 


Wylie’s point is fundamental in considering the global economy and the mili- 
tary function of navies. The military object of naval operations is to ensure some 
degree of effective control at sea. In this sense, the control may be economic, politi- 
cal, or psychological, and it may range from complete control to ranges of influence 
that can either be felt immediately or have a long-term effect.” In terms of a world 
economy, that means that the primary role is preventing anarchy at sea, ensuring 
law and order for the safe passage of peaceful shipping across the open oceans, 
from its ports of origin, beyond coastal waters and local exclusive economic zones, 
to its worldwide destinations. In such a world, one can anticipate that among the 
most typical forms of naval operations will be the naval blockade—a primal type 
of naval operation, but one little studied until recently.” Often such operations are 
conducted in the context of maritime coalitions, another fundamental dimension.” 

These kinds of core-competency naval operations on the open sea are linked 
to and extended from the separate and national police activities inside coastal wa- 
ters. Multinational maritime coalition operations may be effectively empowered 
to deal with emerging military threats to economic stability and the international 
exchange of raw goods and manufactured products. These threats may be on the 
open sea, in the form of piracy or illegal maritime trade; alternatively, as military 
threats or actions that disrupt the equilibrium of the global economy, they may 
require access and intervention ashore. Such coalitions are also effective in dealing 
with humanitarian relief operations, as was seen following the 2004 tsunami in the 
Indian Ocean and the 2011 tsunami in Japan. Such a wide range of operations may 
well result in more carefully defined—even mutually agreed upon—national spe- 
cialization in naval roles, as vision and understanding broaden to see more clearly 
an individual navy’s role within a global context. 
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In the first fifteen years of the twenty-first century, we have come to see clear 
advances in regional cooperation in defense. This is seen particularly in 

e Role specialization that creates a division of labor between nations for 

specific capabilities 

e Pooling and sharing weapons through joint procurement used in operations 

either jointly or singly 

e In addition, education, training, exercises, maintenance, armament develop- 

ment, and international operations that generate joint force cooperation” 
In the naval sphere, the Dutch-Belgian naval cooperation and the newly develop- 
ing Swedish-Finnish naval cooperation in the Baltic provide interesting, innovative 
examples. Both are reactions to declining defense budgets by building capabilities 
through international partnerships.” 

Broadly speaking, the discussion here deals almost entirely at the level of grand 
strategy and national strategy. But the global economy has another impact for 
navies that, at another time and place, deserves an equal focus, to consider more 
closely its effects on the logistical and organizational means and methods through 
which a navy sustains its efficiency. The global economy, logically extended, will 
put an end to the traditional national approach to defense procurement. Even naval 
weapons and systems will be, and in many areas already are, provided to one coun- 
try from others. A truly global economic system will not allow defense industries 
to have privileged positions, and it will create many challenges to the production 
and industrial systems now in place.” This should lead to more competitive, bet- 
ter, and cheaper supply for navies, while helping to standardize systems around the 
globe for multinational cooperation and bringing home very directly the critical 
importance of global interchange. 

In another area worthy of closer examination, the global economy, like the 
implementation of network-centric warfare, creates a result that empowers many 
more individual elements with a status that they previously did not enjoy and pro- 
vides a clearer role for participation. This is as true of the small or medium-size 
navy that may have been overshadowed previously by the large or superpower navy 
as it is for the individual sailor who now with a mobile telephone can communicate 
directly as never before with home, family, senior officers, or even news report- 
ers. These are both challenges to the traditional approaches among and within na- 
vies, but perhaps no more serious an adjustment than an adult makes in allowing 
youngsters to grow and mature. They are things to be encouraged, nurtured, and 
focused for mutual benefit, not denied. 

To return to the broader theme, in conclusion, it is clear that the global world 
economy and its functioning is a maritime economy at its base. Navies around the 
world have a fundamental role to play in maintaining and defending this global 
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economy as a shared system for the peaceful enjoyment of the world’s resources. 
Neither one nation nor any single navy, no matter how large or how powerful it 
may be, can achieve this purpose alone. If the global economy is to endure and 
to grow to its full potential in the long term, every individual navy will eventually 
need to define its role in terms of a maritime strategy and a wider concept of the 
seas for individual nations and for the global community. The ability to succeed in 
this endeavor involves close integration of navies with the multidimensional roles 
of both other navies and other armed services. 
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torical Center. Today, the U.S. Navy Art Collection has more than fifteen thousand 
paintings, prints, drawings, and sculptures. It contains depictions of naval ships, 
personnel, and actions from all eras of U.S. naval history. Thanks to the works cre- 
ated under the Combat Art Program, the eras of World War II, the Korean War, the 
Vietnam War, and the First Gulf War are particularly well represented. 

The Naval War College, established in 1884 under Rear Adm. Stephen B. Luce 
as “a place of original research on all questions relating to war and to statesmanship 
connected with war, or the prevention of war,’ began its own art collection in 1900, 
when it raised a subscription of a thousand dollars to commission a formal portrait 
of its founder. Since then the collection has grown through the acquisition of nu- 
merous additional portraits. The collection widened further with the establishment 
of the Naval War College Museum in 1954, which today maintains exhibits on the 
history of the College since 1884, of naval activities in the Narragansett Bay region 
from the colonial period onward, and generally of the art and science of naval war- 
fare since ancient times. 

The large image on the front cover, USS Constitution vs. HMS Guerriere, 19 
August 1812, by Charles Robert Patterson (1878-1958) is an oil-on-canvas paint- 
ing, 28% inches by 42 inches. The U.S. frigate Constitution, under Capt. Isaac Hull, 
left Boston, Massachusetts, on 2 August 1812, bound for a raiding cruise off Nova 
Scotia, in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and off Newfoundland. On 19 August she en- 
countered HMS Guerriere, Capt. James R. Dacres, some four hundred miles south- 
east of the British naval dockyard at Halifax, Nova Scotia. This battle, the first of 
several U.S. Navy victories in ship-to-ship contests, encouraged Americans. 

A quarter hour of intense gunnery by Constitution battered Guerriere in the hull 
and masts. The British frigate’s mizzenmast fell over the side, crippling her ability 
to maneuver. Constitution then moved ahead to rake Guerriere, whose bowsprit 
caught in the Americans mizzen rigging. Firing continued while the two ships were 
thus tangled, and both sides prepared boarding parties. Marksmen in the mast 
tops took aim on the exposed American sailors with deadly effect. Many officers 
and men were killed, including Constitution’s Marine lieutenant. Others, Captain 
Dacres among them, were wounded. As the ships separated, Guerriere’s foremast 
collapsed, pulling down the mainmast with it. Now a “defenseless hulk,” she sur- 
rendered at 7:00 PM as Constitution approached to renew the action after making 
brief repairs to her modest damage. 

The painting is one of the set of four commissioned by Edward Berwind in 1928 
and presented to the Naval War College Museum in January 1963. 


A WORD ABOUT THE COVER IMAGES 


The inset image on the front cover is Home from a Cruise, by Norman Rockwell 
(1894-1978), oil on canvas, 28 by 28 inches. The preeminent American illustrator 
of the mid-twentieth century, Rockwell is most famous for the 322 cover illustra- 
tions that he painted for the Saturday Evening Post between 1916 and 1963. Dur- 
ing World War I, Rockwell served briefly in the U.S. Navy in 1918, assigned to the 
Charleston Navy Yard in South Carolina. In the summer of 1923, five years after he 
left the service, the Navy Department commissioned Rockwell to paint this piece 
for a calendar for the year 1924. 

Born in a New York City brownstone house in 1894, Rockwell enrolled in his 
first art classes at the age of fourteen in 1908 at the New York School of Art (for- 
merly the Chase School of Art). Two years later he left high school to study art 
at the National Academy of Design, thereafter transferring to the Art Students 
League. There he studied with Thomas Fogarty, who prepared him for doing com- 
mercial commissions, and with George Bridgman, who taught him technical skills 
he used throughout his artistic career. 

Rockwell quickly became successful as an illustrator. He got his first commer- 
cial commission before he was sixteen years old—a set of four Christmas cards. 
While still a teenager, he became the art director of Boys’ Life, the magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Then in 1916, at the age of twenty-two, he began his forty- 
seven-year career as a cover illustrator for the Saturday Evening Post. 

The scene that Rockwell depicts in this painting captures the essence of a sailor’s 
experience throughout history: a young man coming home to tell of his adventures 
at sea. In this case, the ship model and seashell on the shelf in the background sug- 
gest that the listeners may be old sailors themselves, listening with fascination as 
they link their own memories with the sailor’s new sea stories. The man who posed 
as the sailor for this painting was a sailor named Bonney M. Powell, who twenty- 
five years later in 1949 became a Navy commander. The older men in the painting 
have similarities with figures Rockwell used in later paintings, notably his Outward 
Bound, an illustration painted for the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1927, and another 
work, The Lighthouse Keepers Daughter. Another thematically related image is the 
Post cover for 18 January 1919 of two sailors in blue uniforms, Reminiscing. 

Home from a Cruise is from the collection of the U.S. Naval Academy Museum. 

On the back cover is Boston Harbor from Constitution Wharf, by Robert Salmon 
(1775-after 1845), oil on canvas, 26% inches by 40%. This view of Boston harbor, 
celebrating America’s rise as a maritime nation, is one of the best known works 
of Salmon, an English-born artist, who influenced many mid-nineteenth-century 
American maritime artists, including Fitz Henry Lane. It is the most famous and 
most widely traveled item in the collection of the U.S. Naval Academy Museum. 
An image of it was used as the dust jacket for John Wilmerding’s pioneer study A 
History of American Marine Painting (1968). 
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Salmon was born in Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, in October or Novem- 
ber 1775, the son of a jeweler of Scottish origin. He was probably self-taught in 
art, and his work shows the influence of the Anglo-Dutch tradition, particularly 
the work of John Cleveley the Elder (1712-77). He spent his early years paint- 
ing around the ports of Liverpool, England, and Greenock, Scotland. In 1828, he 
moved to Boston, Massachusetts, where he spent fourteen years and became the 
preeminent maritime painter. During his career Salmon painted more than a thou- 
sand works, of which at least four hundred were of the Boston area. His production 
slowed by 1840, perhaps from failing eyesight. He left Boston in 1842; details of his 
life after that point are not known. 

In an entry dated 20 May 1833, Salmon recorded this painting in his own cata- 
logue of completed work as “number 789, View of Charlestown, painted in 31 days 
on a $150 commission from Mr. John Perkins Cushing” Cushing (1787-1862) was 
a prominent figure in Boston’s China trade. Within a year the work was transferred 
to his cousin Robert Bennet Forbes (1804-1849), another Bostonian in the China 
trade. In 1842 Forbes became one of the founding members, and the first life mem- 
ber, of the Boston Naval Library and Institute, one of the pioneer organizations in 
the development of American professional naval education and a forerunner of the 
U.S. Naval Institute. In 1842 Forbes donated the work to the Boston Naval Library, 
where it remained until 1921, when Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt urged that the organization's collections be donated to the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

Salmon used some artistic license in painting this work. The large obelisk in the 
background is the Bunker Hill Monument, commemorating the battle fought on 17 
June 1775. The monument, however, was not begun until 1827 and not completed, 
as shown here, until 1842. The large, three-masted ship is often assumed to be USS 
Constitution, and it may be that Salmon intended to depict her. Salmon would, 
however, not have been able to paint her under sail, as she had been “in ordinary” 
with her hull roofed over since 1828. Also, the vessel shown is pierced for thirteen 
guns on the gun deck, USS Constitution for fifteen. 

Boston Harbor from Constitution Wharf is in the U.S. Naval Academy Museum. 
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Diamond, HMS, 333 

Diomede, HMS, 352 
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Dolphin, USS, 69 

Donegal, HMS, 338, 342 

Dorset, HM yacht, 338 

Dromedary, HM storeship, 340 

Duc de Bourgogne, 205, 359-60 

Duff, 183 

Eendracht, 109 
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Elizabeth, HMS, 350 

Encarnacion, 124 

Endymion, HMS, 248 

Enterprise, 221 

Erebus, HMS, 173 

Essex, USS, 231 

Experiment, HMS, 176, 177, 216, 347 

Finland, transport, 287 

Foudroyant, HMS, 214, 217 

Fowey, HMS, 213, 215 

Franklin, 207, 208, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 217 

General Gates, Continental ship, 212 

General Mifflin, 178 

General Putnam, 212 

Généreux, HMS, 334 

Georgetown, HMS, 50 

Gibraltar, HMS, 333-34 

Goeben, SMS, 271, 278 

Grace Dieu, 78, 79 

Greenwich, HMS, 332 

Gregory, USS, 302 

Greyhound, Pennsylvania ship, 178 

Griffin, 328 

Guerriere, HMS, cover, 468 

Guinevere, USS, 291 

Hancock, Continental frigate, 211, 216 

Hancock, schooner, 210, 211, 213, 215, 216, 217 

Hannah, 206-208, 210, 213, 214, 223 

Harrison, 207, 208, 210, 211, 213, 215 

Hector, 176 

Henry, 210 

Hibernia, HMS, 351, 352 

Hind, HMS, 176 

Hohenzollern, SMY, 67 

Hood, HMS, 39 

Hope, HM brig, 214, 215, 216 

Hope, transport, 216 

Hornet, USS, 244, 248 

Imperieuse, HMS, 189 

Industrious Bee, 212 

Intrepid, HMS, 178 
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ships, names of (continued) Peterel, HM sloop of war, 348 
Intrépide, 336 Peuple, 360 
Israel, USS, 302 Philomel, HM sloop, 172 
John Adams, USS, 244 Phoenix, HMS, 341 
Jupiter, USS, 284 Plumper, HMS, 196 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, 287 Portland, HMS, 176 
Kent, HMS, 330, 351 President, USS, 248 
King Alfred, HMS, 38 Prince of Wales, HMS, 182, 310 
Konung Adolf Fredrik, HSwMS, 333 Prometheus, USS, 287 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 287 Queen, HMS, 332, 340, 347, 351 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, 287 Queen Charlotte, HMS, 180, 341 
Lark, HM brig, 210 Raleigh, Continental ship, 176 
Lark, HM sloop of war, 341 Raleigh, HMS, 176, 177-78 
La Signe, French brig, 342 Raven, HMS, 341 
Leander, HMS, 230 Renown, HMS, 216 
Lee, 208, 209, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217 Repulse, HMS, 310 
Leopard, HMS, 230 Resistance, Continental ship, 210 
Liberty, 221 Richard, 107 
Liverpool, HMS, 215 Roanoke, USS, 361 
London, HMS, 352 Rodney, HMS, 39 
Lusitania, RMS, 274, 281, 296 Roman Emperor, 178 
Lynch, 207, 208, 212, 215 Romney, HMS, 348 
Macedonian, USS, 244 Rose, HMS, 330 
Machias, USS, 298 Royal Charles, HMS, 108, 112 
Majestic, HMS, 350 Royal Charlotte, HM yacht, 338 
Marietta, USS, 298 Royal Oak, HMS, 176 
Marlborough, HMS, 180 Royal Sovereign, HMS, 107, 343, 351 
Marlborough, privateer, 211 Sacramento, USS, 299 
Mary Rose, 79 Salisbury, HMS, 175 
May, USS, 291 Sally, 213 
Merlin, HM armed collier, 341, 342 San Ildefonso, 351 
Merrimack, USS, 361, 363 San Josef, HMS, 352 
Milford, HMS, 215 Saratoga, USS, 309-10 
Minerve, HMS, 335, 336 Shannon, HMS, 231, 341-42 
Minnesota, USS, 35, 361-63 Shark, HMS, 176 
Mississippi, USS, 308 Sky Rocket, 210 
Monitor, USS, 363 Spartan, HMS, 336, 337, 343 
Mount Vernon, USS, 287 Speedy, HM brig, 333, 334, 348 
Nahma, USS, 302 Spencer, HMS, 187 
Nancy, HM transport, 213 Spy, HM sloop, 175 
Narcissus, HMS, 33 Stakesby, HM transport, 216 
Naseby, 107, 112 Stately, HMS, 350 
Nashville, USS, 298 St. George, HMS, 330 
Nautilus, HM sloop, 213, 214, 351 Stirling Castle, HMS, 337 
Neptune, HMS, 183 St. Marys, HMS, 50 
Newark, HMS, 50 St. Mary’, USS, 361 
Newport, HMS/HMN6osS, 50 Stribling, USS, 302 
Nokomis, USS, 291 Strombolo, HM bomb vessel, 332, 340, 347 
Norma, USS, 291 Success, HMS, 336 
North Carolina, USS, 315 Sultan, HMS, 176 
Northumberland, HMS, 343 Surprise, HM frigate, 211 
Odenwald, German raider, 313 Susannah, HM transport, 215 
Ohio, USS, 437 Sussex, ferry, 274 
Oland, HSwMS, 156 Tang, USS, 312 
Oliver Cromwell, Connecticut frigate, 210 Tartar, HMS, 211 
Orbit, Black Ball packet, 194 Termagant, HMS, 332, 340, 347 
Orion, HMS, 352 Theseus, HMS, 341 
Paducah, USS, 298 Thorn, 212 
Parker, USS, 301 Thunder, HM bomb ketch, 176 


Pennsylvania, USS, 308 Tonnant, HMS, 343 


Tortoise, HM storeship, 332, 340 
Trepassy, HM brig, 333, 348 
Triton, HMS, 182 
U-9, 273 
U-20, 274, 296 
U-28, 301 
U-31, 301 
U-62, 286 
U-93, 287 
UB-29, 274 
UB-50, 301 
United States, USS, 244 
Vaillant, 176 
Venus, HMS, 341 
Victory, HMS, 352, 386 
Vigilant, HMS, 230 
Ville de Paris, French ship, 205, 360 
Ville de Paris, HMS, 334, 341, 348 
Virginia, CSS, 363 
Von Steuben, USS, 287 
Wabash, USS, 361 
Wachusett, USS, 60 
Wakiva, USS, 291 
Warren, 208, 210, 212, 213, 214-16 
Washington, 208, 211, 213, 214, 215 
Weasel, HMS, 332 
Wheeling, USS, 298 
Wyoming, USS, 36 
Yankton, USS, 298 
Yarmouth, HMS, 175 
Young Phoenix, 212 
ships, sizes of, 78-79, 102 
ships, types of, 86 
aircraft carrier, 55, 308-23, 374, 420, 422, 437 
amphibious, 313 
auxiliary, 313 
balinger, 78 
battle cruiser, 271 
battleship, 70, 269, 270, 276, 308, 309, 316, 317 
bomb vessel, 86 
carrack, 79 
carvel, 84 
cog, 84 
cruiser, 269, 270, 271, 272, 301, 302, 309, 311, 317 
destroyer, 50, 269, 276, 277, 292, 299, 301, 302, 
309, 314, 317 
East Indiaman, 190 
fireship, 86, 190 
frigate, 32, 33, 86, 177, 182, 236, 240-41, 243, 259 
galleon, 85, 87, 182 
galley, 80, 83, 86, 177 
“great ship, 78 
gunboat, 277, 292, 298, 299, 352 
“long ship,’ 83, 84 
merchant cargo, 79, 102, 259, 301, 334 
monitor, 277 
patrol craft, 277, 279 
Q-ships, 273 
revenue cutter, 299 
round, 83, 84 
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supply ship, 292 
training, 361-63 
transport, 270, 276, 286, 391 
trawler, 292 
tugboat, 292 
yacht, 276, 277, 286, 291, 292 
ship sinkings. See trade: ship sinkings 
shipwreck, 23 
Shirley, William (governor), 348 
Shuford, Jacob, Rear Adm., 409 
Sicilian expedition, 83 
Sicily, 138, 148, 149, 337 
Sicking, Louis, 77, 100 
Sidra, Gulf of, 418 
signal book, 111, 182 
Sims, William S., Adm., 34, 39, 47, 281, 282-87, 298, 
299, 303, 367, 403-404 
Singapore, 52, 442. See also Straits Settlements 
Six Livres de la Républic, Les (Bodin), 76 
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Sjöhistoriska Samfundet, 8 
Skaags, David, 235 
Skenesboro, NY, 221 
Skimmer, John, 209, 212, 214, 217 
Slaughter, Joseph P., II, 229 
slavery, 239 
slave trade. See trade: slave 
Slingelandt, Simon van, 158 
Slovenes, 302 
Smelser, Marshall, 228 
Smith, Adam, 91 
Smith, Billy G., 8 
Smith, Douglas V., 370 
Smith, Gaddis, 4 
Smith, Gene A., 9 
Smith, Joshua M., 12 
Smith, Sidney, Adm. Sir, 332, 333 
Smollett, Tobias, 19, 24, 340 
smuggling, 260, 330 
Smyrna, 113, 303 
Social Darwinism, 63 
social history, 5, 6, 7, 78, 92 
social sciences, 397 
Société Française d Histoire Maritime, 8 
society and the navy, 92 
Society for Nautical Research, 8 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 195 
Society for the Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy, 
345-46 
Socrates, 408 
Soissons, France, 292 
Soley, James R., 62 
Solzhenitsyn, Aleksandr, 408 
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